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1.1,0 A STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS RELATED 
TO EIDCATIOM OF THE PHYSICALLY 
DISABLED CHILDREN IW KARHATAPai . 


USHA RjlMiUMAH 
TECH. ASSISTrUlT, 
EEHa^TION UNIT, 
INSTITUTE FOR SOCIli 
AMD ECONOMIC GH.xNGE? 
BANGALORE. 


In Karnatalta there are 18 special instttuions 
rsnder5.ng educational facilities to the physically disabled 
children, i.e., the blind, the deaf, the dunb, and the 
orthopaedi.cally handicapped children. 


This study attempts a siarvey of the ejd.s tJ.ng ' 

educational facilities and to identify the- problem areas 
in the education of the physically handicapped children 
in the age group 6-18 years. 

The sample covers 15 heads of such special ins tJ. tu tions, 
52 teachers teaching the handicapped children, ^370 handicapped 
children, stu.dyi.ng in those special inst3. tuions, dO parents 
of the physically handicapped children, 9 welfare 
associati.ons and 6 experts, who arc working for and 
interested in tlie education of the physically handicapped 
chj idron. 

Questionnaires and interview techniques have been used 
to collect information regarding the existing facilities 
and about the problems in the education of the physicaAly 
handicapped children. 

The problem areas identif}.ed are : (1) scope for 

special education, (2) currxculum and instructional 

materials, (3) training of teachers, (4) administrate-on of 

special insti, tu tions, (6) parental education, (6) coordj.nati.on 

among the various departments dealing with the education of 

' 

the physically handicapped children, (7) participatory 
activlti"es by the welfare associations, (8i finance, 
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(9) research and (lo) facilities fnr teachers, students 
an Cl other items. 

The nature of thr imblens cencr. .ing these and the 
main consensus obtaj-ned from various respondent groups 
are highlighted 3,n the mai.n paper. 


A Brief History. 

The history of Ecticntlon of the Di.sahlod such ^ 
the blind, deaf and the mute, can be traced back to the 
beginning of 20th century. A school for the blind, denf and 
iiiu te was started by a voluntary agency at Mysore during 
1901, This insti. tution offered curses which wore literary 
and vational. Literary ec!ucatif,n for the blind included 
learning of Braille alphabets and numerals. The deaf 
children wore imparted literary education which included 
lip reading and sense culture to begin with, wrltfng of 
alphabets cuid numerals at higher stages. The vocattonal 
courses for 'bothi tie ui^nd and deaf ciiildren covered 
weaving, carpentry, ratten work, tai.lcring, spinning, 
fret work, etc. This instibition earned a very wide 
reputation which attracted disabled children from outside 
the state, namely, the Bombay Presidency and the Madras 
Presidency and from tee Nizam's hominions. In additlo.n to 
this, a normal section was started during 1921-22 with a 
new to train men to take up the work of teaching tee deaf, 
ttio bllnci. By 1927, the Covemnont took ever the responslblll f 
of the nanaeeneht of this lostltation. Sven to ttjs bate mo 
soheoi e,ai,sts at Mysore with 2 separate sections - oho for 
the blind and another for the deaf. 

Till 1954-S5 no efforts were mafle by the government or 
voluntary agencies to start schools for cUsablokchildren. 

It -as only then that a school for tire blind was started at 
ubll by a voluntary agency which was' given financial 
assistance by the governomt and had 12; students on roll by 
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Daring 1958-59, 0 . Christd-an Missionary started an 
Institation for the blind atwhitefield near Bangalore. 

Daring the years 1962-65 the Go’s' rnnient of Mysore 
started two more ins ti ta U ons at (Ulbarga for the deaf and 
the blind children. In South Kanara Eo-strict coring 1968, 
Insti. tate of Social Services in Mangalore started ah 
instt tation called 'Boshini Ifilaya' wherein the blind 
children were -rtrained in Brai.llc, hajidicrafts, music, dr^ny. 
etc. It was a non-residentlal vccation-oriented school 
having parental involvement in the rehabilitation of their 
blind ctoMdren, 


During 1970, five more institutions were started to 
cater to the needs of disabled children, of these-, 2 were 
meant solely raf an'tfer opthopaedically handicapped children. 

It present there arc 18 institutions in the state 
catering to the educational and vocational needs of the 
disabled cbn.dron. 


TAB L E .. I 


^ear 


Special Institutions: Number, Teachers and Students; 

No. of- Total Wo. of Mo. of students 

Ins ti tu ti-cns. Teachers Total in speci,al Total 

in school Insti tutj-ons. 

for 



B 

D 

0 

" 4 *"#*“• * 

B 

D 

0 

B 

D 

0 


» « » ^ ' 

1956-57 

2 


1 ~ ' 

2 

2 


- 

2 

63 

’54 


127 

• ^ * ■ ' 

1966-67 

■" « • ' 

4 

1 


5 

4 

1 

- 

5 

164 

135 


289 

1976-77 

9 

4 

2 

1 • 

15 

41 

9 

3 

# *“ • 

53 

380 

1 ■ 

347 

14 

741 

* — * 


1980-81 10 6 2 18 52 44 9 105 407 390 20 


817 


B; Blind. D; Iteaf 0; Orlhopaedi cally handj.capped. 


Source; Karnataka State E'u.cotif^nal Progr-.ss, Stati.stical 

Brochures, Department of Public Instiuction, Bangalore. 


I„, Table I presents the number of special institutions, Ihen 

I teachers and students from 1956-67 to 1980-81. The. table 

fe 
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revGals that there has been cc'ns.lr'erable exp ran si on ever a 
perloc’ of 25 years, total expenditure on the education 
of the physically handd capped was R?.4'^,694 in 1956-57 which 
rose to R^.2,^,2?4 during 1966-67 cond during 1979-80, the 
budget esUmates were B%22,95,000 under plan and Rs, 44, 15,000 
under nc.n-plaji schene. This indicates that there has been 
greater attention to the vjelfarc of the physically 
h.andicapped in Karnataka. Even hiough there is considorablo 
Incrccase in number cf instl Inti.^ns, te^^chers and students, 
the increase is insignificant as the number of disabled 
children (about 9 lalchs) need to be served in the enti,re 
state, T/d. th necessary education and vocat5.oncal training. 


The course of study provided in 1hc institutions for 
the^HIind are similar to those cf the ncmal (non-hnndjcappo 
children but through bharati-Braille. The deaf children 
are provided th General Education which includes lip 
■rcWlng, -lur'ltnry tmntng, speech tterapy anc' subjects 

such as English, riathe.ud,cs, Science, Social Stac’les, 

Hindi and Kannada. 

Craft subjects such as Drawing anr? Paiiittne, Paper 

’■■'ort, Hnn«®fts, Tailoring, Press Werle, AssenUy Work fora. 

part of the course. Physic,al Ebucatton foms part and 

parcel of the eurrloulun for these disabled children. 

Majori,tyof the soho,Is arc rosidentlai. Very f,o« 

ins b'. tutions entertain dav 'lehni o., m 

aj-n cay scholnrs.Mai^y of the institutions 

run by yoluntary agencies get fjmnoi # 4 . 

geu iincancial assistance by the 

Gevernnont. Those Jnstttatlons are Bovernefl by fee rules 

end rogulattons cf the Dopartnent of Public Instactton as 

well oas the Dopartmont of Viomen a 

and Children's Welfare in 

Karnataka, 
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There are nine associattons in Karnataica working for tiac 
welfare of tho disabled persons, three of tliem are mcaJit for 
the welfare of the blind, thre^: for tho deaf and three for 
orthopaedically handicapped persons. Main educational 
activities provj,dcd by U-iesc welfare assc'ciattcns are 
running special institutions for tiie children from pre- 
primary to secondary level of education. Some of tlrioso 
assc^ciatlons are affiliated to the state and sene are 
affiliated toi naUonal associations for the respective 
handicapped Crategories. These welfare associations provj.de 
vcicaticnal training to the children as well as adults and 
often assist in iiielr rf.hnbili tation and, job placement. 

After a brief historical rrview it beconos imperative to 
spell out the need fc^r the study as well aS object).ves of 
thvC study. 

Need for the study: 

In order to speed up or expand the educational 
S'Tvices to the disabled children it is Important to probe 
into the existing facilities and the problems faced in 
rendering these services to the d3,sabled children. As ttie 
role played by the teachers, parents, disabled children 
in the education process of toie di.sabled is important it 
becomes a felt need to study the problems faced by heads 
of special instj, tu tions, teachers teaching the di.sabled 
children, dj.sabled students in special institutions and 
their parents.s The problems faced by welfare associatJ.ons 
which conduct special schools for the disabled children 
needs to be examined. study of this kind helps to get 
insight into the global espproach to the problems faced by 
all those involved with the education of the dj.sabled 
children. Thereby a scheme for improvement or expansion of 
special education can b’ drawn. Ap official committee was 
' censtttuted in 197? to study the problems and prograrnmss of the 


physically handicapped^ 
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The committee gave rocommendations after interviewing 
persons involved in Hie field of spcxlal education. This 
was a pioneering effort^ concticted over a short sp,an of 
time to fulfil the rcq-.-romen ts of the Government, it gave 
vent to Hie need for the present study to examine the 
programmes and prohlcras of the education of the physically 
handi. capped, 

Ohjecti.VG of thc! Study: 

(1) To make a survey of special 

institutions entering to the educational needs of Hie 
physically disabled children in Karnataka. 

(2) To study the problems faced by the 
heads of thc special institutions, teachers, teaching 
the disabled children, students studying in special Insti- 
..tutlons, and Hie welfare associations offering 
educational courses to the di-sabled children, 

; ) To suggest g-'iidcllnos in the light 
of the problems facc-d by various respondent groups so as 
to develop suitable programme for disabled children in 
Karnataka, 

Limitations of the Study; 

This study mainly concentrates on the 
educational facilities offered in special institutions 
meant for the blind, thc deaf and dumb, and the orthopaedi cally 
handicapped children in the age group of 6-18 years ahd 
also welfare associations vrorking for the blind, deaf and 
orthcpaedically handicapped persons. 

Review of Related Studios; 

Many researches have been conducted 
in \arled dimensions re.,arding Hie proUems--of Hic educatton 
of the disabled children. Some of them have been developmental 
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in nature, some others are in the area of psychological prohlums 
of acljustmant, language do^'elopTricnt, social development, 
cmoticnal development and cognitive development among the blind, 
the deaf and hard of hearing and physically handicapped children. 

Stadies by Wright Beatrice (I960), ShcridaUi (1960), John (1966), 
Sheila Hewolt (1970) and others have made an nttempb te study the 
problems cf handicapped children whether at school, or at hone, 
or in pe;r group settings. Most of those studies emphasize on 
parental education, to'^cher awareness to ttie problems of handicapped 
children and the need for suitable environment at school. 

Jinn the r set of stucUes by Goarheart (1967), Bsreitor (1967), 

Abol 91958), Cutsforth (1958), J-:hnes (1963) and Quigley (1965) 
have studj.ed the problems faced by the disabled children in specific 
areas of studies as well as specific problems of vjsuaLly 
handicapped, hard of hearing, deaf and nentnlly rctardod children. 

In Indian periodicals, we find several ar‘tides on disabled 
children. Sexena, Surendra Saini, Seetharam, Krishna Iyer, 
Jnyawardhan, Br, Vedaprakash Vrrma, B. Sharma, D.P. Ag,arwal and 
others have examined the problems cf education of the disabled in 
a wider perspective and have emphasized tlie need for integration 
cf tlie disabled wi tli normal children, need for parental Gduco.tion, 
a bill cf ri.ghts for the- disabled, \dth normal cliildren, need 
for parental education, a bill of rights for the disabled, need 
for early dotection and prevention of the handicap; and the 
need for special aids and equipments for teaching the blind, 
the deaf and dumb. In Karnataka, welfare associations working 
for the welfare cf the blind, deaf and dumb and physically 
handicapped often publish reports, bulletins and news items which 
^Ighllglat the problems faced by ihe welfare associations, tc-achors 
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sti''dents in spocjfic It elds. The official ccHmittoc on 
the problems of the ph,/sically handicapped appointed 
by the Government of Karnntaka examined the existing 
facilities for the disabled and identified certain 
areas of problems such as training of toaclaers, need 
for integration of the disabled children with normal 
children, absence of grant in aid code for spocical 
institutions, lack of awcareness anong parents, etc. 

Plan and Procedurcj 

The terra physic.ally disabled refers to the 
blind, the partially sighted, the deaf, the hard of hearing 
and the orthopacdically handicapped i.e, with an impaired ' 
leg or am, 

S ample; 

The study covers 6 categories of respondant to 
secure inforMatir.ji regarding the problems faced in the 
education of the physically disabled children. 

^1) Heads of special institutions are the sup ^jrin ten dents 
of the ins tj. tu tions who look after the Gntj,rG adininis tratiw'n 
and organisation and the clay tc day activities of 1he 
Institutions. Fifteen heads of the institutions wore 
covered in the study. 

(ii) Teachers: There arc about 105 teachers working 
in special institutions in the entire state, of which 50^ 
i.e. 52 tecach-rs were included in the study. 'Jhe sample 
covered male/fcmale teachers as well as handicapped/ 
non-handicapped teachers. 
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iliV‘StudGnts;' Chil rii-6n a-’-v-NO l!2- '(^f- rGge ■s''ti:idy5.ng in 

speei.'^ iftstj.tatD.rmS''-we're incln.'^d in tiife sample. Age 12 + 

V,ls insis,tGd uppn fpf thd fdllr.wi.ng'reasonsT 

1) children above 12 ye,ars can 

coraprehen-d tho qri-ostl! liA'and'able' b5'cdmrh’uriicatG'iiioir 
ideas properly, 

2) 0 VO raged chlldivn are available in , 
lover .classes too einco the ago for .--'a dm is si oh of the 

^ physically h.andicappod children is net strictly adhered 
to, as in the case of nn.rMal non-handicappc'id children, 

■ , rrfhe S’tudy covered 470'staden'ts" (^; 232, D; 225, 0:12) 

(i rrespective'of tho" standard in yhich, theyjs tndied) 
which was about ^ 0 % of' the total student population 
attending special insti tutlons, ^ , 


I'iv) .parentsi Pta'rcnts of those'ch'iiclren wh!o wore studyi.ng 
in Special ihsUtaUons Wre'included in the' sample because 
most of 'the schorls arc residential, parents were scattorod 
in di f fe ren t'ru ral parts of the'state and so only 40 
parents could be covered in ihe study. 


. (v) Welfare AssociatJ-ons: VJhich run special institutions 

I 1 

for tiieir category of handicapped'chil Jren were included in 
the sample bepanse a few members of these associations help 
look after the administration and organisation of schools 
maintained by these associations. Nine such members were 
covered, in the sample to represent their respective' 
associations, 

vi) Experts; Those who arc directly or indirectly 
involved with'the educatj-on of the physically .disabled 
children wore considered in tho sample. Six such experts 
were selected for the sample. Those'experts not only act 
as resource persons for the welfare programmes of, the disabled 
persons but are also specialised in the field of educatton 
and vocation of' the dj.sabled persons. Some of them are 
themselves physically hahdicapped and arc rendering 
educational services to ;tiic d5.sablcd childten. 
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TaK.0 II presents tho__sar.p_lo joverod in^_^each 


category c 


f r^spnnSnts /oioctod for tho stady. 


T A r L S _ _ 

(Sfiraplo) 


■ welfare Exports 




4—4 • 


S cjrvlc 


Kg 


Cate-go- Ins ti tu¬ 


rf Associ- 

stidents, ations 


# 0 • « 


rios. tions. __ 

t ’ B ‘d'o’t B D 0 T 

• • • ■ • 


■g— 0 9 


• t • « 


Number 

Covorod. 


9 4 2 15 26 22 4 52 233 225 12 470 3 3 3 9 2 2 2 6 


40 


(b) Tools of Encutry; Quostirnnaires and intervioaf 
trehniquGs were developed and used to secure the responses 
various categories of rGspondent groups. Wherever it was 
neCOssary jnt:rvievs were taped to secure information 
rri'^rdtng the problems fraced in the educatton of the 
uhysically dtsablcd children. Our.stionnaires caridod 
two sections. Section T ^’ealt witii general in form a tJ. on*, 
Section II focussed mainly on the prcblems-faced in .the 
education of the disabled children. 

(c) Results: Results of the survey of the- ^ 

existing oducational facilities are presented briefly 
in the foll'n,4ng paragraphs. 

Out of thp 18 special insUtutlcns which rendered 
educational facilities to the physically handicapped 
children, only 15 responsdod to ttio insti''uional schedule 
and provided the necessary infomotion for 1iiG study. 
Table III presents management-wise distribution of 
special institutions. 

(Truble III on the next page) 
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M 0 ;ia£Gment-wis 0 d 5 .stributton of institutions. 


SI. Management Special Insti, tntions for 
Nc* B_ D 0 

1 , Central Government I i - 

2, State Government 5 2 1 

3, Voluntary 
Agon d.GS 

i) aided -a _ _ 

4 

ii) unaided - 1 - 


Total 


10 4 1 


To teal 


2 


8 




1 


le 




Table P reveals that there are more statt n.annged 
institutions, and those care spread ever the districts of 
Bangalore, Eelgaura, Mysore, Gulbarga, and Chi traclirga, 
whereas voluntary organisotions run specie! inecituttons 
spi\.G(: ever the other c' stricts nanely Dharwar, Tuiakur, 
Bangalore and Kolar. Two of the ins ti t-itions entertain only 
day scholars whereas all otliers are residential ones. 

These institutions conduct courses from PrG-prirtif,j;.y 
to secondary levels. Two ins ti tu ti.ons run pre-prir.iary 
classes: 5 ins ti. tu tions run only lower primary clrasses; 

5 ins ti. tu tions run classes from I standard to VII standard; 
? in s ti, tu tions have classes from I to X standards. 

There are trained cond untrained teachers in these 
institutions; 50^ of them are themselves hpjidicapped 
teaching respective category of h.andicappod children, 
Normally teachers secure a diplom.a/certJ-fl cate from 
institutions, which are normally located outside the 
state, training them for the specialisation in teaching 
disabled children.^ 

I 
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Table II prosonts the; s?nplG ce'verod in each 
category of respondents soloctod for the study. 


T A h L E _ _n _ 
(S cample) 


Sarplt 

Catego¬ 

ries. 


Kcads of Tc.achcr 
Insti tu- 
tions. 


S tu ci'.jti ts P a ren ts W ol f a re 

rf Associ- 
students, atlons. 


Eixperts, 




4 ^ • 


B D 0 T B D 0 T* B ’ i) 'o* T ' B ‘d’o't’~B 


9 4 2 15 26 22 4 52 233 225 12 470 3 3 3 9 2 2 2 6 

C'-'Yerod. 43 




(b) Tools of Encu-i ry; Qucstirnnalrcs and Interview 
techniques were developed and used to secure the- responses f] 
v^rhous categories nf respondent groups. Wherever it was 
necessary Interviews were taped to secure information' ' 
rc-:;-rding the problems faced in the GtJacaUon'of the 
physically disabled children. Oucsttonnairc-s carildd 
two sections. Section I '•^c.alt with general information; 
Section II focussed, mainly on .the problems-faced, in -the 
education of the djsablcd children. 

(c) Results; Results of the survey of the. 
cjcistlng educational facilities are presontod briefly 
in the foll'-n.ring paragraphs. 

Out of tile, 18 special insUtutions which rendered 
Gducation.al facilities bo the physically handicapped 
children, only 15 responsded to tiric instituional schcriulo 
".nd provided, tiio necessary information for the study. 

Table III presents management-wise distributton of 
special institutions. 


(Table III on the next page) 
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TABLE- III 

Manageinent-vise dis tr5,buticn of insti tutj.cns. 


31. Management 

No. 

Special 

B 

Ins ti, tu tions 

D 

a " « “ a ' 

i for 
_0 

To tal 

I. Central Government I 

1 

- 

2 

2, State Government 

5 

2 

1 

8 

3. V'^luntary 

Agencies 
ij aided 

4 



4 

ii) unaldod 
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Table P reveals ttiat there arc nore s tatt- m.nnaged 
institutions, .and those; arc spread ever the dj,stricts of 
Bangalore, Eelgaum, Mysore, Gulbarga, and Chi tractirga, 
whereas voluntary c'^rganisations run spoclal ins cj. tutiens 
sprvar'’ over the other c' stricts nancly Dharwar, Turnkur, 
Bangalore and Kolar. Two of the institutions entertain only 
dray scholars whereas all otters are residential ones. 

These institutions conduct courses from pre-primary 
to secondary levels. Two institutions run pre-primary 
classes; 5 instj.tutions run only lower prinrary classes; 

5 institutions run classes from I standard to VII standard; 
? in s tf, tu tions have classes from I to X standards. 

There are trained and untrained teachers in these 
ins ti tutions; 60^ of them are themselves hrandicapped 
teaching respective category of handicapped children. 
Normally teruchers secure a diploraa/certi.fi cate from 
institutions, which are normally located outside tte 
state, training them for the specialisation in teaching 
disabled children, x 
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The subjects taught in iiiese Instttjtions are general 
subjects meant for the normal non handicapped children« in tine 
case of blind chj 1 dren th -■ medj.UKi is through Bharathr Braille. 
Medium of instruction in 1? Ins U tu tions is Kannada and only 
in two it is English. Students take up public examinations 
at the end of their school education along with the 
non-handicapped childre'^ Provisions are made for the 
servi ces of readers tUid scribes for blind children and 
orthopaedically handicapped children v-rho cannot write. 

There have been cases of successful completion of the bSLC 
examination by blind and deaf students. Besides general 
education courses, craft subjects are taught in each 
insUtutlon. Vocational subjects like toi-loring, weaving, 
carpentry, knitting, mat maldng, basket mcoking, c,and3.e making 
cardboard box making, press and assembly work aro taught in 
the special institutions. 

Two ins tJ. tutions ^’h-? ch are attached to vocational 
training centres, have a special programme of vocati.onal 
training after school hours, wherein children learn latho work 
assembling of machinory parts, printing, blindi,ng, ca.rpentry, 
making of toys and pay matorials, weaving etc. 

Physical education foms part and parcel of the course. 
In two insti, tutions an integrated system of education is 
being tried witii the combination of abled and disabled 
children^ these schools are experimental in nature. 

The aided institutions get fimnciel assistance from 
the respective parent organisation for the purchase of books, 
equipments and special aids for teachers as well as 
disabled children. 

Problem Areas in the Education of the 
Physically Disabled Children; 

^0 problem areas r.-.y be approached i,n many ways, 
in this paper no attempt is made to discuss all th.e myriad 
of possible problems, but rather focuses attention on a 
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limited number of problems -which ere some what representative 
cf the total range of problems. The problems are detailed 
out as fo^loi-^ss 

1) Scope for Special Education; The scope 
for Special Education has been a controversial issue for 
many years. What categories of dj,sabled children should be 
covered under special euu cation is still an unanswered 
questton. But consensus has been arrived at by ttie 
educationis-ts, planners and social service -workers that the 
Special education programme should cover scrvi'"‘^s for 
the blind, deaf, dumb and orthopaedic ally handicapped and the 
mentally retarded. In what way speci.al education should 
really be special in the real sense of the terra remains 
unnoticed by -those involved w3.th the education of -the 
physically disabled children, VJhon the physically di.sabled 
children are put along w^-"th® normal non-hand! capped 
children in the integrated system of educaticr, what special 
arrangom.cnts , equipments ,and other facil.itios arc required 
are not yet specified by anyone dealing with the system. 
Special institutions which cater te the educattonal needs 
of these children come under tv/o difforc-nt departments in 
Karnataka, namely, Depsr-tmont of Public Instruction and 
Department of Women and Children's Welfare, The scope of 
special education in special instihitions is nr t clear cut. 
Should the scope for special education limit itself to 
educational services alone nr -vjhether rehabilitation, 
job placement and vocationa]. training also be included in 
the programme ? So, the present study m.adc an attempt to 
survey the programmes whj.ch come under purview of the 
special education in special institutions. In majority 
of the cases special education w;as referred to as the 
educational courses in the schools. Only in a few cases 
heads and experts felt ttiat special education should 
include vocational and educational training. Almost all 
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the heads of the spcci.Tl institatlcns felt that the 
rerviCGS of the Psychiatrists, Occupational and physical 
therapist were in necessity, Eug tn lack of financl.al 
assistance, these services wore not offered in these 
institutions, inclusion of Carrer Master's course was 
important in the special education programme to raahe the 
children aware of the avenues open to them after the end 
of the course acoording to the experts, heads, teachers and 
parents, 

2) Cu rri culum and ins tru cticnal Materi als: Rela to d 
prcblens such as the need for chccnge in curriculum floxi.bilit; 
in eurriailum etc. were predominant among teachers/heads 

and exports in the field of education for the blind and 
deaf children. Lack of books In brai.lle, need for brai.llo 
library, need for printing pross for braille materials v/ero 
the problems expressed by almost all the members of the 
respendant groups. Lack of special aids, equipments, science 
and geography models were other problems faced by teachers in 
special Institutions. Teachers teaching the deaf expressed 
diffjculty as they had to learn more tiian one langmage as 
there was no me language that cmld be adopted as the 
medtum. Many parents, students, experts and welfare associatiU 
members suggested that a Carrer Mas ter' s course to be' 
introduced in the special institutions, non-availability of 
madens' services and scribe services were the ether 
problems faced by the students, 

3) Trainj.ng of Teachers: A number of problems 

persist in the general area of teacher training progranmies 
for the teachers in the special institutions. The teacher 
trai-ning programmes for teachers of normal children do 
not include any specialisation paper to cater to the needs 
of teachers in special schools. Hence one or two 
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ins t3.tatirns have started on the joh training prograninies 
tn train teachers within the special institutions. Hence one 
of tho problems faced by speci.al institutions is dearth of 
teacher education programmes In the state. 

Heads of the institutions and Associations have 
expressed the problem of inadequace of trained teachers 
available to teach the blind, deaf and dumb. The other 
problems faced by teachers are non-availability of 
rc 2 forGsher courses to make them aware of 1he new teaching 
techniques and usage cf special aids which are is use in 
ether sinilnr institutions outside the state. 

4) Adrrdnis traticn: Many of the prr.'blens faced by 

heads of the institutions are delay jn according sanction 
and recognitton of the school, delay in receiving grants, 
aids and equipments under the grant-in-aid code is a 
severe problem expressed by heads cf the institutions and 
welfare associations conducting special schools with 
financial assistahce from 'the State GC'vernmGnt, In the case 
of private institutions, the heads cf the institutions feel 
that there is lack cf co-operation by the management and 
inadequate grants to meet the contingency expenses. 

Majc-rity of the heads of the institutions feel that the 
inspection of schools should be cenductod by Department 
of Public Instruction rather than Department of Women and 
Children's Welfare. One of the problems expressed by a 
head of the institution for the blind is that tho 
examination of the blind children should be done by 
trained people who can understand the difficulties' faced 
hy blind students. Some of the institutions have stated that 
they need other non-tGach},ng staff and need for grants to 
conduct experiments and take up research projects 
regarding the problems f-ced by disabled children. 
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5) Parontal ’ilflnoRtlrn! It Is revcalsd that there Is 
lack of awareness anong parents abort the oSucational 

facilities ant scheme of scholarshi-ps, ectaca^ion j 

. ■ H- cv in - 1 -hp p(^icatlon of the cUsahled 

Parents is a maj'^'r task tne t-oucct i 

chJlt^en. The first task is to provide the parents with 
complete, accarate informatJ.on about tine disability of the 
child and the netbccls to reduce the handicapping factinrs cf 
the child like educatimal .ahd social handicaps at later 


s tages of development a 

The secf'nrl emphosis inv-'ilves developing parents as an 
efficient teacher at hone; parents should bo mar’e ^ o of 
means of achieving certain dcvelopnental goals alil cMlc 
rearing practices to. ^it the needs of the handicapped child 
and thereby avoid tho dangers of rvcrprotecticn. 

6) Co-ordination among various departments 

dealing with the education of the physically 
disabled: 

Majority of the heads of special 
institutions have strated that there is a delay In 
communication sent by departments at state, district and 
locral levels. Also lack of awareness about definite roles 
played by the Departrent of Women and Qiildren's Welfare, 
Department of Public Ins true t),on. District Associatj,on 
For the V/olfare of the M.sabled have resulted in 
frustrati.ng ihe administrators of special ins tj, tu tS-ons . 

Some of -the heads have opined that the state and local 
governments should vjork out large range of progranmos 
which may help in allocatJ.ng resources of the state as 
well as local areas which may work advantangeously to 
serve tlie educational needs of the handicapped children. 
Besides, the other problems faced by the heads of the 
special Instj.tutions are delay in sanctioning and receiving 
of grants for school bu-^lding, special equipment s^d 
special aids. This delay unnecessarily acts as an obstacle 
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to the ongoing special education progrgninie- Thus-: foh 
the smooth running of special, education programme for the 
handicapped diildrep there is-continuous , ^d .on going 
fiscal support. This needs decentrali.zation of various 
funding sources for the. special education programme. 

Many of.the teachers have felt the need, for inspection 
hy the Department of Wqmenjan^ .children Welfare,- 

7) teti..Qinatorv activities hv' t lie Welfare.Ansoci ations 
The Velfare associations various categories 

of handicap have varied aims and objectl'-ns to ful.^ii. 

The role played hy these'welfare associations in the 
educational programme for the disabled are not clear cut, 
W'elfare associations which' run special institutions 
have varied administrative, academic and financial problems. 
Absence of a common umbrella for all these welfare 
associations have led to varied problems with regard to 
the conducting of courses for the disabled children 
and adults. Some associations are affiliated to State 
Associations, some of them are affiliated to national 
associations. Thus creating a gulf between the aims and 
objectives pertaining to the educational activities to 
be carried out for the disabled. Lack of co-ordination 
among the various associations' has resulted in offering 
of very divergent courses at school level. 

Since there are vari 1 opinions on the type of education 
to be imparted to the disabled , need for co-ordination 
among the various welfare associations catering to the 
educational needs of the’ disabled children is urgently 
called for. 
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C8) Facilities 

Neel for transport facilities to avail of the educational 

facilities offered at special institutions is a major 

demand by students, parents and teachers. The 

orthopaedic ally handicapped children especially then need 

special transport facilities to commute from residence 

to the institution5 since the mobility of blind children 

is a problem many an institution for the blind have been 

made residential. In the case of deaf children, mobility 

is not a problem hut they feel they should be given 

1 

concession to travel by local transport or school- transport. 
Majority of children in special institutions which are 
residentjal have expressed the need for proper clothing, 
toilet, food and pcchot money to meet the bear necessities 
in day to day life. The facilities such as lack of 
^^raille text books, slates, readers services, scribe 
services are the problems faced by blind students where 
as orthopaedic ally handicapped children have expressed the 
need for special arrangements at general schools as 
well as supply of special aids by the govt, at lower rates. 
Parents in rural areas have expressed the view that 
limited n'jmber of special schools in rural areas and lack 
of high schools for chiidron who complete primary education 
at local institutions. Lack of higher education 

r I 

programmes, correspondence courses in hrailier are the 
grievances of the blind students, teachers. Many teachers 
and parents have felt that the age of admission to 
schools for tne disabled children should he flexible. 
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They think that late admission to the school may he made 
a statutory proTision, Most of the parents, teachers 
and members of the welfare association feel that there 
should be integration of the disabled with the normal 
children, 

(9) Research 

Research related cbo the educational nee^s of the disabled 
children has become a dire necessity in our country. 
Research pertaining to the efficacy of various teaching 
methods, Organizing patterns, advantageous age of 
school entrance, class size, teacher pupil ratio desire 
greater attention. Research into the problems of 
language development, speech development and teacher 
characteristics for varied categories of handicapped 
children become important. Also the results of bhe studies 
conducted in the country as well as elsewhere needs to 
be communicated to administrators, teachers and parents. 
Research in-to the problems of integration demands 
attention. 

C10) finance 

The problem of fiscal support of the State government 
for special education has been there for considerable 
period of time. Absence of special grant-in-aid code 
has led to the problem of starting of new schools for the 
disabled children. While primary and secondary education 
have been made free for normal children, the disabled 
children have to contribute for their education/towards 
boarding and lofiging facilities and towards transport 
facilities to reach the special institutions. 
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This is because there are few schools run by the government. 
As the education of the disabled is a costly affair, 
and special education has been vested mostly with 
voluntary agencies with financial assistance by the 
govemiTPnt special education has been accessible to a 
handful of children in urban and rural areas.' Parents 
have expecially expressed that the need for financial 
assistance by the goverpment for the purchase of special 
aids and also concessional rates for the purchase of 
special equipment their children. 

Conclusions 

The study identified the following areas of problems 
faced by heads of special institutions, teachers, teaching 
the blind, deaf and dumb, orthopaedic ally handicapped 
children, students in special institutions and parents 
of the students in special scho.^ls. Welfare associations 
running the special institutions also spelt out a few 
problems regarding the education of the handicapped. 

The areas Inrlentiaed are: (l) scope of special education 
(2) curn.uluni and instructional materiEls ( 3 ) training 
of professional personnel parental education 
(?) role and relationship among the various departments 
dealing with Education of the handicapped ( 6 ) participating 
activities of the Welfare Agsociatir-ns'f?) Research 
and ( 8 ) finance, 
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SnE^estlQns. ■ .Tdt_ .ilitiLre_ action s 

In the liglit of the above problems indentifiedj :'fo'lloving 

suggestions arc mades 

(1) There Is need for spelling out clearly, the scope 

of special education so as to avoid controversies and 
Gf-iT.p!| 4 a«,H- 0 E> 3 , A. committee could be appointed to 
look into this problem and offer specific 
dimensions to be covered under special education 
programme, 

(2) A special grant in aid code may be prepared to 
make the special education programme more intensive. 

(3) A scheme for a special teacher education programme 
may be drawi to cases to the training programme 

of teachers teaching the disabled children as well as 
to those who are interested in taking up the prrfession. 

( 4 ) Need for parental Education is of utmost importance; 
wide publicity through mass media is needed to make 

the public utilise the educational facilities offered 
to the physically disabled children, 

C5') The State government can help in t he preparation 
of the text books in Braille to help the blind, 
children* It may also start a press to serve the 
blind children in the State, 

( 6 ) A. detailed research programme can chalked out tc go 
Into the depth of the problems faced by all these 
involved in the educational programme to got real 
insight into the intensity of the problem in each area, 

Cy) Government and public participEtlon can be sought for 

Solving the problems regarding transport, reader services 
library services etc. 
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( 8 ) A-t least during th- year of the disabled an attempt 
to cover more disabled children should be made; 
there can be more grants released for voluntary 
organizations to start and run special institutions 
The general consensus of problems fac.. d by heads, 
teachers students, parents, exports and welfare 
associations are as followss- 

(l) Need for special Education programmes in rural areas. 

(2} Need for special grant-in-aid code for schools for 

physically disabled children. 

(3) Need for parental education. 

I 

(V) Need for special teacher training proji^rkmiiG in the 
State, 

(!?) Need for research into the problems of the didabled 
children. 

( 6 ) Need for text.bD.ok^j.end-Braille equipments for blind 
children. 

(7) Need for special equipments in school for deaf 
children, 

( 8 ) Need for expansion of scheme of scholarship.' 

(9) Need for adequate and suitable transpoot, medical 
and hostel facilities, 

(10) The responsibility of Special Education programme 
for the physically disabled children should be 
vested with.the Department @f lublic Instruction. 
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1,2,0 A SURVEY OF the WORK DONE BY 
VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS FOR 
THE EDUCATION AND TRiUNUO 
OF THE PHYSIC,iLLY HANDIad-'PED 
IN KARNAT.J(A. 


B 
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Importance & need for 
work for the welfare 
o f the M-sahled; _ 

The dl.sabled belonging to all Uie categories need 
special education and training to become self supporting 
and not be a burden on society. 

Earlier they were considered to a blot on S'-Jcinty 
and wero not only ignored but also ill-treated. In some 
Greek states a physi call,' mal-fomed or defective child 
was allowed to die of exposure and starvation. Now the 
situation has changed, there is growing awareness regarding 
the needs of the disabled in terms of oducation and 

I 

rehabilitation, 

1981 being the International Year of the Dj-saLled 
should evoke greater awareness among the nations of the 
world in giving equal opportunities to the disabled. 
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^cluntrary Organisations and 
Institutions working for the 
Educ.-^tion and Welfare of the 
P hys^ cally Disabled in K arnataka; 


There are ten voluntary organisations and nineteen 
institutions for the physically disabled in Karnataka. Bio 
voluntary organisations play a very significant r^le in tiic 
education and welfare of the physically disabled. 

No research study has been done to assess tiic extent 
of work dene by these organisations except the routine 
annual reports brought out by the Women and Children Wolfare 
Department, which is not very comprehensive. Hence, the 
necessity for this research study. Spcci.ally this year being 
the Intorn'^tional Year of the Msabled this study will be 
more meaningilil. 


The Problem; 


"A survey of the work done by voluntary organisation, 


for education and training 


cf physically disabled in 


Karnataka". 


Objectives of the 
s tudv! 


1. Assess the nature and extent of work done and 1 ts 
relov.ancc to the needs of the disabled. 

2. Jo nnalpe ttc various kinds of needs of tho 

.aps not ,ot miod 
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Extent of benefits accruing to the really 
need^ disabled. 

5. To indicate to the public and the 
government the areas in which .special 
work in education, rehabilitation and 
training needs to be done. 

6 . To examine the extent of support given 
by the Government and public to the 
vriuntary organisations. 


Mg thodology ; 


A case study of oach of the voluntary 


organisations. 


Tools ; 

1 . Dc'-cumentary analysis, 

2. Report analysis. 

3. Personal interviews of office bearers 
of the organisations. 

4. Questirnnaire for the office bearers of 
th G r '-g ani s a U nns, 


An^iJisls: 

'Descriptive analysis of the cases. 
Sam-pling i 

Wine ^’'oluntary organisations in Karnatalca. 

Case Studies of Voluntary 
Organisations In Karnataka ; 

Case li 


National Association fob the Blind 
(Karnataka Branch) Bangalore. 


(I) iiims and objectives: 
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(1) To lo'~'k after the welfare of the blind in the 
state of Karnataka. 

(ii) To take steps to educate the blind in the State, 

(iii) To establish rr help in establishing institutions, 
workshops and homes for the education, rehabili¬ 
tation, training, employment, after care and 
welfare of the blind In the state. 

( iv) To conduct research into the causes of blindness 
and to collect statJ.sties concerning the blind 
in the state. 

(v) To t.'ikc stops to mi^bilisc public opinion h; 

further the cause of the welfare of the blind in 
the state. 


Actjvi tj Gs ; 

I. Survey; 

The Development Officer of the so-ciety visits eye 
camps, whenGvor organised, and collects detai.ls about the 
blind individuals. Details of 360 blind persons have been 
collected so far. 

II. Education and Training *. 

(i) Blind persons are sent tc Mount Abu for 
rehabilitation and training. 

(ii) Blind persons arc also sent to Bombay, P> ■ na and 
Madras for technical training, 

(ill) Vocational training is arranged in specialised 
instituttons cf tho N.A.B, 

(iv) Travel Assistance is given, 

(v) Scholarships for students and talking books htove 
been obtai^ned for blind students, 

(vi) Attempting to blind a library, in braille for 
circulatton among the blind. 

(vii) and distribute braille kits tr-. tho 

Dllnd students. 
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E mulowent ; 

^ey have a full time- Emplcynent OfficGr. ^eyhavc 
eve"' 200 blind on their register. So f ’ jobs for 68 blind 
persons in public and private sector and sm,all scoLg 
indus tiUGS in Ivarnat[i:a have been frund. 

Self Employment ; 

Hiey have t,ak:en up a pr-jcct on rocaining of chairs 
for government departments, pest offices, banks etc. About 
20 blind persons arc working under this project earning 
about R^200/- per monih, 

FI n ,an ci al As si s tan ce i 

A monthly subsidy of B%25/- as house rent allowance 
for those wh^'se salary is less than Br.200/-. 

M obility ; 

There are two trained Mobility Instructors for 
mobility training ^-'f the blind. 

In-P i. ant Training ; 


In-plan'- training facilities have been secured for 
seven blind persons in I.T.I, and Kirloskcar, 

N ew Activitv i 

A nrn-resiclenti'iL Rehabilitation and Basic training 
Centre for blind men in the age group of 16-^0 years exists 
this has 20 inmates. They are taught weaving, carpentary, and 
recaning. TrnJning in light engineering work is intended 
to be introduced shortly. 
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(^ aso II . 

Dakshina Bharat Mahila Sangha, ^Bangalore: 

Established in 

I960 v/ith the un-n aim ef promoting cultural and literary 
activity cnrng vonon. Recently it has bec-moS more -Jad 
more involved in social work in the rural arcras. They have 
started a work training centre for blind wonen. It was 
established in 1978 \dth assistance from ’tho Departnent of 
Wonen cand Childrens' Welfare and Government of India. 

Training is provided te blind wonGn in weaving and re—caning. 
They have 16 blind trecinees at peresent. A specially 
trained instweter is in-charge of imparting training tc' 
then. They get orders for rocaning from Gevornnont offices 
and private fims. Fabrics like swabs, napkins, bedsheets, 
towels etc. arc manufactured and sold. The N.l.B,, Karnataka 
Branch assists in getting orders. 

C ase III ; 

Karnataka Welfare Association for the Blind, Bangalore; 

This Assr.ciat1,'n professes to promote iho 
education, econoraic security and social integration of the 
blind at all levels. 

(1) Promote education of the blind at all levels, 

(2) To encourage and help blind persons to pursue 
higher studies. 

(?) To p re vide library facilit3.es and teaching 
materials ta blind persons. 

(<1) tO' encourage integrated system of education of 
the blind at all levels. 

(f) To arrange training boih. vocational and 
professional for blind persons. 

(6) To provide nobility and orientation trai-ning. 
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(7) To taivG all possible stenps tn develop the 
p o ten ti ali ti es and cap acl tte s of the blin d 
persons and prrn'-'to the welfare of the blind 
in all possible ways. 

Pro.locts and P rc'pjrarnnes ; 

(a) m g To achin^ P ro. j cc tj 

Is the first of its kind 
in the state started in 1975. 11 has benofitted a number of 
blinc^ persons of all ages w5 th a single hone teacher. 

Under this schene nine blind parsons have been helped 
to take Up studies under the Integrated Scheme cf Education 
(i.G. blind pers'-'ns studyi,ng in nc>mal schools) after 
acquiring certain necessrary basic skills like reading and 
writing in Braille. 

(b) Orientation and Mobility Training Project; 

Was started 

in 1974 with the following ob3^.ctives: 

(i) MeSking blind '.rs'-ns independent, in their 

mobility by m;iking systematic use of the white 
c ano. 

(ii) Making 'the blind persons aware cf the requirements 
to lead an in tegra ted li fe in scciety. 

(c) Placement and Employment Project: 

(i) This pr'-'ject was started vhth a view to providing 
economic |d-.ppprtunitJ.es for blind persons and to 
p r'd^no te taoi r oernomi c s ecu ri ty. 

■ (ii) Over PO blind pers-ns wore helped to secure j'^bs 
in open industries and educatimal ins ti tu tJ-ons 
all over the st.^te. 

(d) Work Training Cen bre: 

Was started in 1978 on a 

medest scale. Training is given to blind persons in 
re-caning of chairs and envelope making. Helping them to 
earn their livelihood by providing work on contract basis. 
Sc far 15 blind persons have bene fitted from this scheme. 





(e) L<' ans an cl F1 nan ci al Assi s tanc r j 

The organi 3aUon has 

bciH g1.vj.ng Interest-[■ 'c loans an'’' securing financial 
assistance-, arhenever pr ssiblo, f-^r c’oserving blind students. 

(f) Preparr?tion of books in Braille? 

The editorial 

sub-cormi ttee of the organisation has undertaken thie 
selection, preparation and distribution of books in 
braille, at all levels. 

(g) Awards: 

It has set-up awards' for outstanding 
blind students at the primary, secondary and pre-university 
levels. 

(h) Concessions and exemptions sought from the Govt.; 

(i) Exemption in the city road transport 
servt ce and'SO.r concession on long route 
serv: jcs of K.G.R.T. J, 

(ii) ExQTipti.on from the payment of 
sale's tor on Braille watches. 

(lii)Exemption from the payment of p rofessional 
tax. 

(iv) Exemption for blind students in the 

yil and X standard (public examinations) 
from map drawing questions and permission 
to ansv/er only theory questions. 

(v) Distributton of text books In Braille 
to all blind students by the Department 
of Text-books, Governmont of Karnataka. 

(vi) Reservation of of jobs for the 
physically handicapped, 

(vii)Manufacture of Braille watches byH.M.T 
Watch Factory, Bangalore. 

(i) institotions and Training Centres for the ELind: 

A blind school has been 

started at Siddaganga Mutt, Ihmkur. It has 15 students and 
^nc tcnchor. It is a prrtiaLly rosidontial school and is 
sho-wing good progress, \ 
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(i) Annual subscriptions from members. 

(ii) Donations from philanthrophic 
i n di vi du al s ai'i d or g ani s a ti ons . 

(ii.i) Rmds raised by conducting benefit 
shovrs, cultural shows etc. 

(iv) Grant from the State Government, 


(k) Ihture Plans: , 

(i) A work-trainlng centre for the blind 

(ii) A Braille library wi. th a production 
unit attached to it. 

(iii) Coaching classes for blind students 
taking up tine S.S.L.C. and other 
pu hi i c e xom j n a tS. ons . 

(iv) Organising a regular scheme for 
providing a voluntary reading service 
to blind students as well as blind 
persons. 


Case IV : 


Dharwar Di.strict Association for the Blind, Hubll; 


Started in September, 1979. 


Mms and Objectives: 

(i) To help the partially sighted to gain 
full sight. 

(ii) To perfoici cornea grafting for those 
whoso blindness is curable. 

(iii) To open a residential educational-cum- 
training centre for the blind who will 
be provided with? a) Free boarding and 
lodging, b) free co.aching and books, 
c) Faci li tl e s fo r te achin g mu sic - 
vocal instrumental, d) handicrafts - 
cane work, candle naloing, plasti.c 
work etc,, e) free medical aid. 

The President cf the Association is a well known 
ophthalmologist of the area and hence his keen interest in 
correctJ.ng sight defects. The Associatton has been allotted 
about 2 acres of land by the Government. It has a number of 
local philanthrophi G persons as its members and office 
bearers who are wJ.lling to do their best in bringing up 
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the Bduoatlon and Training Centre alnngvlth 

from the State Gevernnsnt. 


obtaJ^ning 


grant 


Gas'S V i 

National Society for Equal Opportune ti .gs for the 
Handicaps (Karnataka Branch)} 

It takes care of multi¬ 
disciplinary han di caps like blind, docaf, orthopaedics, p 
paraplegics, ccrebrnlpalsied, mentally retarded cThd Hausen's 
disease cured. 

The emphasis is not on high lighting the disability 
but on teaching the handicapped to gain a sense of 
human dignity. 


Child Guidance Service: 


The needs of the handicapped child are: 

(i) Proper assessment of the disability by qualified 
exports at the earliest stage possible. 

(ii) Rohabili tatlon with focus on hew to retrieve its 
functional capabili t5,cs to the extent feasible. 

' ' I 

(lii) Opportunity for edacqtinnal facilit5.es that the 
able-bodied child'gets sc that the handicapped 
child grows-up equipped to earn his livllhnod. 

(iv) Parents understand .and learn tci appreciate the 
chi Id's ro due tion in abl e- bo di od s ta tu s and 
tliereaftcr adjust themselves to accommodate the 
disabled child in their home. 

(v) Recreational opportunities that will motivate 
the cMid’s approach tc living in a positive 
manner. 


How Nasooh Hoots These Heeds of the Handicapped Child: 

(i) A panel of highly qu.al.ified medical advisors 

make a thorough examination oiid advise mo-des of 
treatment and rehabilitation, 

(ii) Prompt action according to medical advise. 

(lii) Every child tc get scholing, if possible, 

(Iv) Help parents to review the situati.on of having 
a handicapped child in the ht.rne. 

NASEOH has a total membership of 308, 
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Acts. V j, tj, os ; 

1. It has over 900 can(^i elates on its register which 
inclucVjs liter-^te, illiterate, skilled, seni- 
sklllocl, rnsklllGcl etc. 

2. 200 persons have been successfully placed. 

.3. Medicral and edacaticnal rehabilitation and pension 
fr r the handicapped. 

4. iln integrated camp for children of all tj^es of 
ddScabiliUcs for three drays, first of its kind 
held in India. 

5. First ever national sports for five categories c'f 
the handicapped conducted en the linos of Olynpics 
which included ever 800 participants from 12 states. 


Case VI; 


The Association for the Physically Handicapped, Belgaumj 

Started in 1972. Has a membership 


of throe hundred. 

Alms and Objectives; 

1. T' ovcrke a sense of charity in the minds 

of people with regard tri tlic 

phyoj cnlly handicapped, sc as to 

a) provide free V arding and lodging tr-j 
tliG han dic app c d dos ti tu t cs . 

b) provide free books and uniforms to 
the occnoni cally backward hand! cappo d. 

c) prevido nodical aid h, the handicapped 
in the lower income groups, 

2. Prone.tc Gdu.cation of the physically 
h an di cappc d an d rohabi 1 i ta te ihen by 
starting trai.ning centres for giving 
vocnti.nol trai-ning like spinning, 
weaving tai.lr ring, enbroi dory, poultry 
farming etc, 

3. To p rfovi do o rthc p ac di c ai ds an d tre a tmen t 
like hydro therapy, massage etc, 

4. Help in job placement, 

5. Publish pori^^'di cals .'ind parrphlets to make 
people aware of the problems of the 
handicapped and also the work being done 
by the Association, 

6. Make the handicapped ocnnoml cally 
independent. 

Ac tivi ties ; 

1. Started a vocational training centre in 1974. ■ 

It has three units, a.) candle making, b) beck 
binding, c) tailoring. 
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Here bulk orders uro tsJ:on on a 
tile nunic.tp’al corpr.rat3,en, cmtc'nnent 
heu sc 3 , ;t1 r fc r cc , In br.- .rn os : tc. 


contract basis from 
b'- ard, indu s trial 


2. Annual get tr.gcthor. 

3. .innual. spirts and conputn tj • ns . 


Fu tu re Plans: 

1. Have tliGlr ovn buildinc with hostel facllit3,os 
f^r the nenbers, 

2. Free nodical aid. 

3. Educational facilitios - sch, cl with playground. 

4. Industrial centre with enplojmont facilities for 
the handicapped. 


Janapada Seva Trust, Mclk-'tc; 

Established in 1960. Its 
activities are based on Gandhiarj tiioughts. They rely more 
cn the support of the people. The state help cavailablo for 
the physically handicapped children is nogligblo. 

It runs a child welfare contro called "Karuna Grulia”. 
Here emphasis is laid on the integrated development of the 
Child's personality. Free medical aid and nutritious feed 
is also made available to the children. 

It has undertaken an activity called "Hc.sa J eevan 
Dari" (Way to New Life), It is a pioneering wc-rk in ttiat 
the orthepaedi call y handicapped will get an opportunity to 
be integrated with society by taking up agraculture and 
ngre industries. It ^dLso includes a centre for medical 
rehabill taticn which will include physiotherapy. For this 
scheme, the org.aJ-iisation has purchased 22 acres of land. 
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The orgahisattcn also works for the welfare of 
socially handicapped worsen. Sc' far ab^'Ut fifty have been 
given help and at prcc.'.nb five w'non being trained 
in prjnUng, 

The organisattain has a wng for youlh welfare. They 
intend talcing up s'cne sc'cio-econcnic prograhines to help 
Solve the uncnploancnt problon rara'^.ng the educated ycutii, 
Janapada SQV.a Trust is an ass' ciate iriernbar of the 
Associate.on of Voluntary Agencies for Rural Development, 
The inmates make good greeting cards and mats which 
arc for sale and the pro coeds cf the sale arc added to the 
organisation funds. The cno aspect that is very striking 
here is the simplicity and smr.:,tti working of the 
Karuna Gruha. 


Association fer the Deaf, Bangalore: 

Es tablishe d in 1961. 

The present nonborship is two hundred fifty. A major 
project taken up by them is the construction of n 
Technical Training Centre for the Deaf in Bang.alore. The 
building complex is under c'-'nstructlon and is progressing 
at a modest place. 


The Objectives of the Proposed. Training Centre: 

1, To provide tile deaf trainees wl.th a two 
year technical training in recognised 
trades. 

2. To^provide the tr.a3.neos witii a diploma 
which vdll be recr^gnised by tlie state 
Government, 

3. To prove the deaf trrd,riees v/ith an 
integrated dovelcpment course through 
specific leadership and pers.jnali ty 
devGlopnont progra-mnes durj.ng the- two 
years training period. 
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Supportive Services of the Centro Tochnical Training; 


1 . The centre will provide technical training in 

STIC trades; 

F^r - VI el ding, Carpentary, 

Lathe-werk, fittt^r, 
photography etc. 

For Girls - Tailcring. typewriting, 
ETess-naking, needle- 
work, homo science etc. 


2, In the proposed aiiditoriun the centre will 
strive tc' generate a creatj,vG consciousness 
anrng the deaf. 

?. 3nplc>yrnent Bureau tc have links with the 

Varl( us indus trios and g?vornnen t dep r:rtnents 
tc ensure r:iax 3 .aim 3 eh placenent for its 
n en he rs, 

4. .15 there arc nr statist}, cs available regarding 
me deaf in the stite, a survey of all the 
deaf persons in the state along with tiiGir 
backgrounds is tc' be ccnducte-d. 

6 . lino then aspect of the centre is that it 
will train leaders from ar.irng the deaf. 

6 . Sign Lan.'-u.Tgo dassos are to be- conducted 
t" train l'icorin,<^ pers/ns to beconc 
interpreters for the deaf and help then in 
T 14 progranne exists in 


7, The centre v/ill try in bring parents of 
deaf children ir^gethor to discuss their 
pro'bl'-'ns rand solutions through a parents 
lo,run. Basic courses in child guidance 
will be given to the parents. 


Case IXi 


ilnatha Seva-As ran a, Malur; 


It was established in 1956. 
The nnln objoctlvc Is b, give sheltor to the des U tu to .md 
poor children, provide then to tii all basic facilities and 

give the. necessary eaicational md vocational tr,J.nlng. it 

Is ran on the lines of oh ashran, equ,aa eaphasls is placed 
on physlc.al ,anc! splri,tj,al training. Students are grouped in. 
to b-atches ».d each batch Is looked after by a House Mother, 
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The fcunr'Gr nenb^ r is alsn the Sccr-'tary of tlic Trust 
has boblcater' his life tr the Ashram anc^ also donated 
all his property tc it. 

Apart Iron this, they also run a schccl for deaf 
children called "Aswini" Residential School for Deaf 
Children. 11 ^^ras started from Octeter, 1978, with financial 
assistance from the Department of Social Welfare, Government 
of India. It has twenty pupils stadyi,ng in two classes and 
two trained teachers. 

The class-rooms are equipped with hearf-ng equipments, 
teaching raids, play equipments, and divisional aids, 
furniture, stereo, play materials etc., it also has 
printeng, tail'oring, candlo, ink cund chalk making sections. 

SJJ_>U'WUR_Y 


1. The various voluntary ergronisations dc not work 
in co-ordination wi.th each ■■ ther, 

2. Job placcnont :U n t acoquato, many trained 
handicapped are .-jobless. 

2 , In the- trriining centres, there is no job assurance 
given tc the trrai.nees at the- end of the trai.ning 
p 0 ri o d, 

4. '^10 org,anisati, ns do nr t c^ vor the rural areas 
effectively - the disabled in the rural areas are 
nr-t raware rf the facilitees available tei -then. 

5, Ihe orgaJiisations do not have dj,roct contact wi-th 
•the public Which they can do by calling open 

rn e e tj. n g s on d di s cu s si (.ns , 

6, Lack of sprace and funds are the nai.n stumbling 
blocks in carrying out programmes and projects. 
Most of the tine tho government grant is not 
given on Une. 

7. There are no libraries, particularly for the blind. 




1, 'They must extend their services to the rural areas 
and extend help to the disabled there. 
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2, ;j.l the voluntary organisatlcns should work In 
co-ordination -vd th each other, 

3, They must enphasi. ze on an integrated system of 

cducaticn. 

4, They must have trained teachers to teach the 
■ disabled. 

5, There is need fer a museum and a library, 

6, Tliey nnst have closer rapp''’rt with the public. 

7, Lack of placement and .guidance services for the 
disabled. 

8, They must also take care of the destitute disahled. 
Source of Data: 

Project done by ihe Educ ation Uni t of the 
Instj. tute for Social and Sc^-nonlc Chconge, Bangalore, 
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QUESTIONN/iIRE FOR VOLUWTORY ORGAOTS.xTIONS 
WOH^ING FOR THE VI EL FARE OF THE DISABLED; 

1. Nine and address 

r.f the Voluntary Ore ..‘.satj.' n: 

2. Date and year nf ES taLllshnont; 

F. Give the full dctai.ls of the Organisations; 

(a) j\i.ns and Obj ec tives ; 

(b) Rules and rogulatj-ons; 

(c) Na tu re of ac tj.vi tic s ca.r ri o d ou t- 
(i) Educati nal 

(ii) Vocational: 

(iii ) Hchabili tation: 

(d) Is the o rganis atf.on affiliated to any assnei atJ.on: 

Yes/No. 

If Yes, Specify; 

(e) Mention future plans for the Vfclfare and Developnent. 


4, Give Men her ship Details: 

Handic app c d Non-handic app ed, 


Life Dcjnnr Honorary .Uiual Total Life Doner Hono /nual Total 

Subscriber rary Subc. 


5, cave details of Office bearers; 

■* ' ’ Handj,cappo*d Non-handicapped 

Prosi-’vice-* Secrc-* Trc*-* 6th-*To- Pre- Vice- Secty.Tre- Ot To 
dent Presx- tary. surer ors. tal sj.- Pre- arur he tal. 

dent. sldent rs . 
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6. Total No. of Meettngs per year; 

(a) Exc eu tS. vg ConnJ, ttee; 

(b) General Body. 

7. Is any survey of the disabled in the State carried ou b? 

Yes/No. 

if yes, give details. 

8. Moa.su res adopted fc^r enrolling of disabled children in 
Special Schc.ols ; 


9. Give details of the extent of financial help and special 
aid given to the dj.sabled. 

i— a*"!****"*""*"*®—*"* “■« 

Nature of help No helped. 


10. ]>es the vcluntajry organisation run any special 
institution fnr the disabled? 

Yes/No. 


If yes, give details. 


11, Docs the v.'luntary organisation conduct vocational 
training coursc/cc'Urses? 

Yes/No, 

If yes, give details; , ' ■ 


12. Is help given in Job 


I oocnenf? . 


Yc s/No, 

If yes, give details. 
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13. List out the act5-VltJ.es 15,ke cclobratlc>ns and 

s y!iipos5-ums/scri5,n avs cncMctcc^ hy the organisation. 


14, Arc they rony putllcatl'^ns? 

Yes/No. 

If Yes, mentl-on c^otails. 

15. Give details regarding financ5,al resources j 

:tooun t 

Colic-ctJ. on from Members 5 Rs. 

DonatJ. o.ns ; 

A5-d from Central Gevt, 

Aid from State Govt. 

Funds raised through; 

Film shov/s 5 

Exhlbi tj.ons ; 

Sale of pi^cductss 

En ter tainmen t P rogramnos ; 

jlny other, specify. 

P rcblens in carryi.rig ou t fell ac ti. vi tj.es; 

(a) E du c c tl on al: 

(b) VocatJ.onal 
( c) Job-Placenen t. 

% e-ws re gar din g- 

(a) Educ.s ticnal needs of the disabled, 

(b) Vocati-onal needs of the disabled. 

18. Give suggestJ.ons for; 

(i) Iden tlfi catf, ■ ■■ of tho Usabl d in 

(a) IMiral areas - 

(b) Urban aroas - 
( c) Slums - 


(a) 

(b) 
( c) 
(d) 

(c) 
(f) 
( g) 

(h) 

(i) 
16. 


17. 



(il) Fncillties for Gclucatj,r'n: 
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(fj.i) For providing vocat3.onal training. 


(iv) For job plncencnts 
(v) I'lXiy other: 


‘^'Kaushtk/P . D. / 



planning for the physically handicapped 


Y 

D. . P. N \ 1 A R 
RESEARCH SCHOLAR I.C.S.S.R. 
C/0 N.C.E.R.T 
NM DELHI 


In India we see only the beginnings of an 
adequate service for the handicapped, v/hi ch the spirit of 
the Constitution enjoins upon the Governraent and 
voluntary agencies. The work has to be considerably 
strengthened on all fronts, light from the quantificatJ-on 
of the problem in its various facets. Provision of the 
requisite services to the handicapped will require a 
vast org.anisation, considerable amount of technical 
equ'^nraent, a technicfvLltrained cadre T>escarch support 
and large funds. Many of -these require time. FUnds also 
aro very limited in a dcv^l''ping country and a judicious 
mix of welfare and inves-tment is inevitable, nor it the 
lobby of the handicapped very strong in a democracy. 

The task can, therefore, be accomplished only through a 
phased long-tem planned effort. Steady pressure has, 
however, to he keptrupto ensure that the priority given 
to the handicapped does not slide back. Considering all 
these factors and the fact that the work started fre^m 
scratch after Independence, the ?i,vQ-Yenr Plans have not 
done badly and the step-up in the Fifth and the Sixth 
Plans especially, is appreciable. More important -than 
the increased outlays are the new directions in which 
policy for the handicapped has been oriented; help to IHe 
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haj 'A capped vras an ?.nv IpiGnt not mcr] y a welfare 
actlvj, ty^ pmferancG for the inte;^rated school rather 
than the exclusive sctiOL'l 5 the plan trj look at the prohlem 
of niGclical treatment, training, placement and social 
as similati'-n of the handicapped in the general stream of 
life as an integrated problcnr, etc. These are signifJ. cant 
beginnings and it is hoped that as the ccrnnmy be cones 
str'^nger and (organisation improves,the services to the 
handicapped will come into their own. 

INTROmCEION 

In a Welfare State, -vri. th the comraitraent to the 
last rung of the ladder the physical, econonlc and mental 
rehabilitation of the handicapped assumes special import¬ 
ance. Article 41 of the Indian Sons ti tati-n lays ^own 
tliciP 1he State shall, viJ. tilii ulie limits of its economic 
capacity and development, ’'lalce effective provision for 
securing the right to work, to echcati'n to public 
assistance in cases of unomplcyment, old age, sickness and 
disablement, and in '^ther cases of undersrrved want", 

A little further, Article 46 adds that the State shall 
promote with special care the educati^-nal and economic 
interests of the weaker sectiens of the people and shall 
protect them from social injustice and nil forms cFf 
exploitation. In a developing democracy, wj.th constraint 
of resources and pressure from the more vocal sections of 
society, the problem may bo pushed in the background. 

But as the economy stabilises and the welfare aspects 
become more important, the rehabilitation of the 
han'-'icapped is bound t: come into its 'wn, Pbr It will 
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be the test of the clcTnr'.^ratj,c conscii-nee rued its profess¬ 
ions of well are. i'rom uie purely economic point of view, 
it is not wis«^ to leave a 1-^rae nunbor of frustrated 
people as a burden on society, especially when the majority 
of them can become, with little assistance well adjusted 
and Gcononically productive. The Prfiie Minister, Indira 
Gandhi, while inaugurating the Fourth General Assembly 
of the Worle Council for the Welfare of the Blind, held 
in New Delhi in October, 1969, Said that the sighted 
world should use their insight and understanding in 
dealing wi. th the problems of the blind and the handicapped. 
What vras required was not pity for the blind, but a sensit¬ 
ivity, the capacity to see vdth thd heart. This was the 
only was to deal with th^sroblen on a long teim basis. 

She further addod that the problem was net only the help¬ 
ing '■f the blind to ler ' a better life but also that of 
harnessing all human resources^ available for the develop¬ 
ment of tlLC -ountrp. Th. h.anu. capped must be helped to 

stand on their own feet without having the gnawing fooling 

1 

that tliey were a burden on society, 

II 

WHO ARE THEilANDiaiPPBD? 

Broddly speaking, the physically handicapped 
persons are divided into four main categories, namely, 

(i) tine blind, (ii) the- deaf and dumb, (iii) the 
or thopaedi cally handicapped and (iv) the mentally 
'handicapped. Many of them are handicapped from birih 
and have never had a chahee to functj.on as normal 
indivi dials. Others are vi, ctins of some disease, injury 
or ■•■'ccident. But all those categories have in common a 
physical/mental defect, an economic handj.cap and special 
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pro'b3:ems of ec\:i catj.on an<^ of social and psychological 
adjus tmen t, 

III 

IK RETROSPECT 

From diarity to welfare in self-interest. 

Earlier, the physically handicapped were treated 
as a burden on society. The ioint faxiily system provj.dod 
care to such persons or they were supported hy alms. Wo 
effort was made to enable them to stand on their own feet. 
Inadequate mcdi,cal treatment, absence of proper educational 
and vocational training and lack of opportunities for 
social adjustment contributed to thoir sufferings. With 
the declino of the joint family system and the establislTnent 
of the Welfare State in India, the work has been taken up 
by the State or State aided voluntary organisations, 

Atti imdo to the handica. od has also ur 'ergone a chaEcgc 
and attentf.on to ihe prevontJ,on of handi, cape, thc-i r 
removal when they have occured and rehabilitation of the 
handicapped in the noim.al strcram of life is now regarded 
as esrsentj.al to' the social and economic health of 
so ciety i ts elf. 

Towards a well-refunded programme 

Till recently, efforts at rehabilitation had 
been very llraitcd. Our society traditionally supported 
schools for the blind and tile deaf either as public or 
private institutions, and provided certain isolated 
services ffir the or thopaedically handi, capped. The 
mentally hanclcapped did not receive ’ much attenti,on. 

Today the pictore has undergone a change. Attempts are 
being made to develop all-round programme that will 
convert as many handi cap i cd persons as p'-sslble into 
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relatively self-;'^'enaent pyirl pidi,i ctive moinbcrs 

of society. There are two aspects of the services for the 
physi cally hanc’i capped, prevention and rohabili tatii-n. 

Medi.cally, there is much that can be done tc' reduce the 
number of physically h can di capped p. rs;. ns but once such 
damage has bef^n done, for which nedical service has no 
cure, rehabili tatj. n is the only way 'Ut. The process of 
rehabilitation starts wJ, th echcatj.m and Bn ns only when 
the person has been traj.ned for and placed Jn a 3 cb or vrark 
that is suitable to h5 s capaM li ttes , In other words, it 
is the process of the restoration of the handicapped to 
the fullest physical, mental, social, vocational and 
economic use&lness of xd'ii di they are capable. 


hf r el i cable statistics th regard to the size 


of the handicapped population in the country are available. 
However, the os bin cates based on tlie available data arc as 
follows; 


Ca tegp.ry 

The blind 

The deaf 

The Orttiopaedi- 
cally handicapped 

The mentally 

handi capped 

The actua 

A U .H. es ti.nato is 


2 

To tal P '::nu 1 a ti ■ n 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 

4,500,000 

2,000,000 

.1 numbers care like 
that the handicap! 


3 

Hum b 0 r of Chi 1 dr en 
400,000 
300,000 

400,000 

1,400,000 

y to bo much largor, 
d in the world are 


10 percent of the totai. populatirn. 


Adminis tratJ. VC set-up 


After independence, the subject "Education of the 
physically Ihandicapped" was entrusted to the Ministry of 
Education and that Minist’’;/ initiated many programmes to 
tackle this problem. The subject was given to the Department 
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of Social Security, kn^wn as the Dcpartnent of Social 
ifJclfarG sine, June, ],9c'e. How It has become a full- 
flerigerl Ministry. At the State level, Dcparhiients/Hf.rGct- 
oratos of Social Welfare hancUe this programme.. 

Progress clirjng the earlier 
Plans anr' tfiat proposoc' in 
tiiG Sixth Plan. 


voluntary welfare organisations have playeci a 
pioneorfng role in providing services for the physically 
han(^icap];eJ perso.ns in the country. The first plaiinod 
approrach, however, was marie only Airing the Pi,rst Five Year 
Plan when IJio Government of India started awarding scholar¬ 
ships to the handicapped as well as providing financial 
asslstano- to voluntary organls.attons engaged In helping 
them, ihe Second rave Year Plan Increased tho stress 
on tile eAcatj.on, tmlnSng and rohaWll tatjnn of the 
h.an«e..ri.d. rnoTMm -.voYoarpiaa .mph.asised tiro 
need to exinond .and strengthen the od,ctt,ng rroErammes. 

It also laid d-wn that since nany pors,'ns In these groups 
come from lural areas, It would he desirable to five a 
rural Mas fr, tlie training .and rohablll tatJon programmes. 
Durj,ng np66-69, the e;d.stj.ng prograimes continued. In 
tho jiburth Plan beginnings wore made In the integrated g' 
education of the handicapped, so that with specially 
trained teachers and aids, thoso children could be 
educated along with the nomal children, it win be much 
less costly and much more effective Jn bringing tho 
handicapped In the main stre.am of life. The fifth Plan 
"ado a slgniacant ccntritatlon towards tho devolopment 
orientat3,on of the welfare rrograDmes. In the case of 

tho handicapped It me^t linking up tholr medical aid, 

oduc tl n, training and, final placaiont. 
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The, Sj.:!!:h Pl.-^n rirawxnr-; upe.n the exi^erienco of 
the past progress to nake a conprohenslve rottack on tho 
problems of tiio hand!cappet^. The Gh3,of feati^res of this 
approach are: emphasis on prevention through provision 
of nutrition and mecli cal carG5 legislative measures to 
prevent accidents and to take care of those who still 
meet with them?, integrated cduca'Uon and taking all 
steps necessary to make it effeettve;-, tying up educaUon, 
training and placement-, provision of ai.d and. applicances 
tc' the h,andi capped .and stopping up their produ ctii.on 
increase in onploynGnt opportunit?.cs dirough reservations^ 
persuasion of employers and settingup a monitoring 
system to ensure that tho proposed measures are actually 
followed; strengthening tho voluntary orgrpnisatj.ons to 
increase their efficiency; and, finally strengtiaeing tiae 
research and evaluation support to both p(15.cy fonaulation 
an d p ro gramrne impl emcn ta ti on. 

Progress made in regard tr. differtot categories 
of tho handj, capped is indic.atod below: 

The mind 

There are ab ut 127 sch.jols and other establish¬ 
ments for the blind in the country. The majority of 
these ins tl tu ttons are run by voluntary agencies wi. th 
tho financial assistance provided by the respective 
State Governments, In some cases, ai.d is also given 
by Central agencies like the Department of Social ¥ el fare 
and the Con trad- Sneiim Welfare Board.^ Ac cor cling to the 
Education Commission (196'3_66) , atmut 5,000 blind 
children were in schools, lios >t of tiles e institutions 
imparted prim.ary oducatJ. 'n coupled with training in a 
few simple handicrafts. Music forms an integral part 
of the curriculim. 
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One of the naje-r prf^jects unrertaken by the 
Government nf India for tbe education and training of the 
blind was the gs tablishraent of a National Centro for the 
Blind at Dohra Urn in 1950. Tho Centro provides a fcairly 
v/i do raniTO nf sorvJ. cqs. It has? 

('’) Training Centre for the- Artalt Blind; This 
was the- first natimal Itss ti‘tia tion to be established in 
1950 to impart training tr, the adult blind in engineering 
and non-enginoGring trades. The Centro has acconinodation 
for ]fro adult men who are provi.ded free training, boarding 
and lodging facilities. In 1957, a women's section was 
added for 35 trainees who wore trained in trades suitable 
for women;: in the light of the experience gained, the 
light engineering syllabus has been revised and tho 
duration of training inorrased from 20 to 36 weeks, for 
the first ttme in the country, txc blind non conpleted 
tholr traJ.ning as dark-roTi technicians. Training has 
also been intn^ducod in tolophone swi. tch-board operating, 
advanced music and pencil making. 

(b) Model School for Blind Children; In 1959, 
a Model S chr'ul for Blind Children was addod^ This is a 
rosidensccondcary school for the blind children who 
como from different parts of the country. 

(c) Central Braille Press s In 1962 the Central 
j-'raille Press was caddod. This is the only'major Brai-llo 
printing press in India to prochuco text books and general 
reading material in Indian languages, 

(d) The Workshop for tho manufahure of Braille 
Appliances was started in 1954 for the manufature of 
simple appllcancos noodem' for tho Gdaeati<-n and 
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Tc cT'.: a tlon C' f iji c b] i nr', "''h a r^i ol o o f :\i)rll can ccs regis t~ 

erecl a two-folri increase. Those arc alsr exported to 
abf'at 10 African and Asian e^aintries , 

( g) a Sholtc red Workshop was started in 1954, 

The maicr GEccapatlf'.ns in the workshop arc nanufacture 
cf wocllon tc-xUles and csoing of chairs. 

( f) The National L5,brary for the Blind started 
functioning in 1963, It circulates Braille litoraturo to 
blind, readers free of cost threugheut hie country. It 
undertook a novel c-xporimont whereby Iccal residents 
were trained in Braille and. requested to transcri.be Braille 
books for the blind in toiei r spare ttrao. The experiment 
has met w1. th considerable success. 

(g) A Sch'^'o! for the Partially-sighted Children 
was added for children botwe-en 5 and 12 years of age, 

Tn c Deaf 

There are about 73 schools and other institute 
G 

ions for deaf children. Most of these schools provi,dc 

primary education coupled with some pro,-vocational 

training in engineering ,and non-engineering occupations. 

The inaiority of these schools are privately managed toit 

are -ai.dod by State Gevernnonts. The total enrrlnent is 
7 

about 4,000. 

The Government of India established a Training 
Centre for the Adult DG;-nf at Hyderabad for imparting 
technical, tr.aining to deaf adulls in occupations like 
sheet metal vjork, fitting, electrical wiremohship, gas¬ 
welding, cutting, tailoring, carpenbary etc. Admission 
to this Centro is open to both hoys and girls. In 1962, 
a school for parti.ally ■'’’eaf childron v/as started as an 
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000‘3 qnoqB qq uojpXiqo p'apJ'Gq?^ ^Xl^'quoia joj sxooqos 
Ig qnoqB sjb oJQqq ‘j^q'pcGXdur.D puB epnq^uSBui sq x guxpnxou'f 
suosbgj: ji /IqQjjBA b oq otip s% s'fqx ’suosjad pocIdBo 
-'fpuBq JO sejjoSoqBo jaqqo jo qBqq uBi|q uo'fqueqqB ssoq qo nra 
psAjeoeo: sBq qjGddBO jpuBq ^Xl^quou oqq jo laoxqojd oqq 

poddBO-fpuBH i:XTBqu0xi oqq 
•dn qas Sujaq jo ssooojd oqq up s^: ‘jOAaj^oq 
aqnqfqsui X^'UoTqBi^ y g*000‘l Su'fpoeoxo quouixojuo XBquq b qq jm. 
i:j;qunao oq). uj uojpx'fqo pa'^dBo jfPUBq i^xi^o TpoBdoqqqo eqq joj 
suojqrq jq su'f gg qnoqB ojb ojoqj vxbj os suosjod jo .^joSaqBO 
sjqq Joj oqnq'pqsu'f OA'fsuoqojdaoo j^ltb dn qos oq oxg'fssod uooq 
qou sBq qj ‘suosjsd podctBoppuBq jo 3 dnoi 2 q soSjbx oqq jo ouu 
oqnq-pqsuoo pSddBo xput'q i:xxBO'ppoBdoqqjo eqq qSnoqqqv 
. poddBO'fptrBH ^IIBO'fpoBd-oqqjQ oqx 

"soo^Aop o-fuojqoexo 
ujopoiii JO Qsn oq) Aq uojpxTqo JBop iCxFTqjBd oq SujujBjq 
-pasTFpeds sqjBdiuT qi 'ojquoo,xBxro'fqBq eqq jo qjBd XBJSaqu'f 
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2, Assistance t ■ v'inn tery Or^pnir atj.ons; At present, 

voluntary effort tends to languish because of the dryi.ng up 

of the sorirces of charity. State financial assistance, 

therefore, becomes necessary. While it is the primary 

\ 

respensi bili ty of state Governments to offf'er maintenance 
grants, 'the Department of Social Welfare has been giving 
grants-in-aid to various institJtions and organisations 
for 'the handicapped for development activities as well as 
for undertaking new ventires. 

3. Training of.Teachers; Four Centres for the 
trai-ning of teachers of the blind have been setup at Bombay, 
Delhi, Narendnapur (West Bengal) and Madras. The first three 
Centres are run by voluntary organisati.cns and the Department 
of Social Vfeli'are pays the entire expenditure. The Centre 

at Madras is run by the State Government c^n the s,'-ir*'ie toms 
and conOitJ.ons. 

Fmploymont Organisation; Special employment 
exchanges for assisting the trained handiccapped pers'^ns in 
finding suitable employment in ordinary industrial or 
commercial establish’^ients or 5n -the public sector have been 
set up in the country in collaboration with the Ministry of 
Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation, These exchanges arc 
administered by. the State Governments. hut the entire cost 
is reimbursed to then by the Central Government, 

5, Passage of Indian Handicapped Scholars for 
Studies Abroad; The Royal Cenmmonwealth Society for the 
Blind, London, offers scholarships to Indian students for 
studies abroad. Government of India pays the return 
passage of the scholars. 
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6. Institution of awards for the employees of the 
handicapped and the handicapped workors; In order to 
stimulate the process of breaking down the harriers of 
prejudices and helping handicapped persons towards better 
adjustment, the Government of India have instituted ttie 
Scheme of national awards tr be given annually to three 
outstanding employers of ttie physically hrondl capped and to 
three blind, deaf and. orthopaedically handicapped employees 
considered most efficient. 

The Government of India have set up a National Advisory 
Council for the Education of the HaJidi.capped to advise the 
Government on all problems concerning tiie education and 
welfare of the physically and men tnl ly h an cU capped, to assist 
in tho foimulation of new schemes for the purpose and to 
servo as a liaison bch^c.-'n the Government of India, State 
Govoraments and voluntary organisations working in the fielid. 

Financial Allocations and implementat3.nn capacity 

The overall effort put in can be roughly measurod by 
the fjnancinl cllocations made in different pirns. Beginning 
v;ith a meagro allocation of Rs.42,000 in the First Plan, the 
allocations reached F:,,7b lakhs in the Third PlfUi. In tho 
Fifth Plan the Central nllocatton alone was Rs,78 crores, 
which has been raised to Rk, 24.40 crores in the Sixth Plan, 
(The State allocations are not yet availablo). This marks a 
very steep increase in alloccatDlons hut censidering the very 
low base with v/hich we started and the overall size of the 
problem we can only say that wo are yet only becoming awaro 
of the seriousness of the problem and of our obligations 
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to tad^le 3 , t. But Gver^ as 11'J,o Ine relatively larsio alJoca« 
tions i-dll jjr^Gont n serj-oiia dialleat^e to the 3,r'iplune.nt3Jig 
ar. iiiorf ties . IMs diallengc noods to bs carofall noted. 

For Airing T9F0-69 the actual expendititoH vjas ?.5,l«b6 crores 
only against toe alio cat), on of I!%2.2'C- c to res. The iinpleuan«, 
ting nactonery has boon very r/eak* The 'Jixto Flan points 
out the deficiencies lack of suffici«ntly trained and 
experinehced people at toe planning and iraplenen tatooh 
levels; toe need for excriange of personnel betoeen teacMng^ 
planning and research institutions; absence of rrdcro-planning^ 
no effyeUvo tying up of education, training and employnent; 
absence of adequate nionitxiring and ev£d.uation machinery; etc. 
It v,dll have to to seen hov this diagnosis is avaJ-led of ctod 
remsdj.es applied. 

IV 

In Otoer GountrJ,c3 

To get an idea of toe task before us it is proposed 
to roviciv briefly too ’/ork done in soeio other advanced 
countrj.es, vhere these .serviefes have been developed much 
earlier, 

Welfare Services in Groat Bri. tai.n 

In Sri tain, toere are certain acts vhich constitute 
and extend toe provisions for the xehaciiitaGioxi, financial 
support and car« of di.sabled people as part of the social 

services piogramnes. 

Comprehensive Legislation 

The WatjtohfiL Health Gervlce net, 1946 <ind toe Katoonal 
Health Servj.c© (Scotland) Act, 1947 made free medical 
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"t^rea"tjnent avajlable to ovc^ryone. The national Insurance 
Act, 10^6 onUtLod til sail ed people tc receive weehly 
bene fits if they were ill or uneraployed. The National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946 provided benefits 
if incapacity or disablement resulttnp from Injury at work. 

The National Assistance Act, 1948 provided for mono tar y 
assistance for those in financial need. Tl'ie Education Act, 
19d4 and The EducaUon (Scotland) Acet, I9d5 consolidated 
and extended provision for the education of handicapped 
children, A Committee setup under Lord Piercy's Ch:i:r.manshj,p 
in 1962 reported in 1956 that iiic facilittcs for enai'ling 
disabled people to get suitable employment wero comprehensive 
and well establishqd. Its rocommendations gave rj.s g to the 

V « 

Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1958,^ 

Under The Nati.onal as si stance let, 1948, loc.al health 
author!ties are responsible for providing welfare services 
to handicapped persons either directly or through voluntary 
organisations. These have powers to provide for the vjolfare 
of handicapped people hy arranging to s 

1, inform handi.capped persons of the services that 
are available; 

2, give theiH' instruction 5,n their own homos or 
olsewhoro in methods of overmorainq the effects 
of their disabilities; 

3, provide workshops and where necessary, hostels 
ivhore tiiey may live; 

4, provide them wi th suitable work in their ov;n 
homes or olsowhoro; 

• help tiion to dispose of the produce of their work; 

6, provi.de than with rocreational f acilj t3 os jn the^r 
own hones or elsewhoro; and 

7. compilG and naj.ntajn rogjators for handicapped 
persons in thei.r own arcai^ 
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S CIV ices for the Blind 

The earliest welfare services were -those for the hlind. 
Welfare services for the deaf developed nore slowly* Each 
local au thori ty provides volfaro serv!. ces for -the blind, in 
accordance with a schc-nc approved hy the Secretary of State 
for Social Servj.ces or the Secrctarics of States for ales 
& Scotland, ti'ndcr these schenCwS, local au thori tics , either 
directly or through the agency of a voluntary organisaticn, 
keep a register of nil hlind people in their arcra. These 
services are ained at proncting tiU', general welfare of "blind 
and partially-sighted people by ensuring that these capable 
of benefiting from training for onplcy^ont or children 
requiring education services or those neoding hospital 
tireatnent arc suitably cadvised. To coordinate servi.ces 
in England, ti-iore arc obroo rGgionai associations for the 
blind, each conposed of representaUves of local authorities 
and voluntary associations in each region, and an In ter- 
Regional Comittec of Regional .\ssociations for the Blind, 

The Department of Educat3.on and Science and LeCal 
Education Authorities, besides their d\i ty of providing 
suitable education up tc -the age of i6, to all handicapped 
children, are calso generally rospcnsfble for the further 
education ^^nd assessment for employment of blind young 
people belo-w 18 years of age. Pupils leaving sdicols for the 
blind at 16 normally attend tlie pre-vocational courses. 
Integrated type of education has not been introduced so far, 
though ttiere is a demand for this by the parents, 

\ 
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The c^st r.r voc?a/i>.l tra'i'anc fer the blind is mot 
by the Dcparirient of hlnployrient Prrr\ictj.vl ty. This 
Departnent anri tiio Royal Natirnal InstituitG for tho Blind 
have carranger^ for the training cf blind persons in enployor's 
cstablishnents by specialist training officers* Training for 
shclterod workshops is undertaken in workshops for the 
blind. 


Specialist Placing Services for tiie blind have been 
Set up by the Departnent of Enplopent cind Productivity to 
obtain for them suitable enployaentin inrlistry, HLind 
Persons Hesettlement Cfncers have boon appointed who find 

jobs f^r the blind. Thv; Depament has also aeuned financial 
responsibility for tire training of blind people in workshops 
for tiic blind, Industrial advisers tc' ttie Blind Ltd.^ was 
setup in i964 to advise rn the Fiodernisati.on of workshops 
for tie blind. In the sarie year, a National Joint Council 
was set up to deal with romuneration and c^ndi-tichs of 
service in vrorksh^ps for the blind. 


For those blind people 
employer' outside tieir hones 
organisations have developed 


who cannot or do not wish to be 
j local autiorities and voluntary 
homeworkers' schemes. Under 


this, blind persons are holped in such natters as obtaining 
of raw materials, the advertisine and marketing of products 


and in technical matters 


connected wi 'th the trade or 


p ro c es si on p rac ti se d. 
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Certain concessions lovc heon rrpn'jd to blind persons, 
For oxanple, rcoisterGd blind persons nay receive from sound 
broadcasting licences, Ihey also enjoy postal concessions 
'and spcclral vo tlng fac 11115, es . 

Services for the Doaf 

Services for the deaf are carried on maj.nly by local 

X'/elfaro societies for the deaf working in association with 

local authorities. Local education author! ties have powers 

to provide educatton from the age of two and most schools 

for the deaf a'-biit children from tiro age of two or three. 

Placement and maintenance in industry are among the most 

irAportant tasks of welfare i.rorkers for the deaf, who work 

in cooperation m tl:i the dl.sabloment officers of the Department 

of Employnent and Productivity tut the deaf present a much 

more limited emploi^raent problem than the blind. 

Services for the rthe paod.l crdli and ruentally 
hand! capped 

The local authorities are /.lLso empowered to provide . 
servi,ces for the orthopaedj,cally and mentally h,andicapped 
persons. For the former, tlio welfare sorvices provi,de help 
wi til personal and family problems, assistance in overcoming 
the effects of disability and ttie provision of aids to meet 
ineividurO. needs, toaching ef handicroj'ts and help in the 
Sale of articles made, recreaUunal facilities etc. Fhr the 
latter, local autoojd.ties provide occupation and training at 
traJ-ning centres with toe aim of doveloping the mind and 
the body to to.a fullest extent possible. 

S'AployDent Services for the Handicapped 

Friployaent servj.ces for toie handicapped are based on 
the sailed Perso-us (Smployment) Actc, 1944 ahd 1958), 

These .^cts give toe Ssscr-tary of Stato .or Em.ploynent nnd 
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P ro due t'vi ty Vrj^rlous tij lt<.iridicap]ied to /;ot 

work one! to pi\jvicle for Indus tiial renalill taUon and 
vocational traJ.ni.nr;. 

.it sand ereployi.-y''it e:;;cliar^g 0 and indnstrial, rchabilita^- 
Uon unit of the Depanteent of rjiiploymcnt t' Productivity tliero 
is a disablisicnt resettiar.ent officer (DuO) vrhosc job is to 
advise dj,sablod. peop.!® and help toem to find suitable 
eniploynetit, Placin,;^ people in enploynient is tlie primary 
function of employment exchanges, Undter the fisablod Porsons 
(Lmployment) Act, rijnployers of 20 or more workers must employ 
a quota of reg.lstered disabled, at present 3 per cent of 
total staff. Tl'ie Pepartoent of :>iploynient A Product!vity also 
operates a United scheme for the loan of special ai.ds to 
registered disabled persons who ncod tiiem to take up or keep 
a job like a powered vehicle, special c-quipment or attachnonts. 
So far only too employmcrits-car-part attendant and passengor 
electric Ilfe-attendant- have boon reserved for the handicapped 
persons. Sheltered employment is provided for severely 
disabled persens. 

iiaSic Research 

Thoro is increasing m/jircnoss of the importance of 


basic research 1hat can give answers to many questions 
concerning the Jncidonee of disability, the needs of the 
disabled, toe adequacy of present provisions etc, A number 
of s1udi.os have been done in this respect. 3aih studies ' 
fom the hasis for planning services for the handicapped 
children and sugges t preventi^ measures where adr-rso 
conditions are revealed. 
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IjXCgss s t Principle 
V/ el fare S ervi ces in U ,S. A. 

The U .S « Dcpartrion t of T'calth, EOncat-ii^n and 

VJel faro has a nurab'^r of constituent agencies which premote 

and facilitate the care an d'orlu catirn of exceptional 

children,The excenttcnal child is defttned as "that child 

who deviates from the average or nornal child in mental, 

physical or social characteris tion to such an extent that 

he requires - a me Clift cation of school practices, or special 

educational services, in order to devcloii to his maxj,mum 
13 

capacity," Education of all children, indudj-ng 
excop ttonal children, is legally and tradi. tic nail y the 
responsibility of tlie respect).vc States. Each State 
ho.s within its org>Tnisati.nnal structure a state department 
rf education and the latter usually has a Ixireau or division 
-r , Iti? found Chat educating except),- 

onal children, which require addcd servi cos and smaller 
classes, is more ox’pGnsive to the school system than 
educating an average child by mass techniques. This is 
one of the reasons for the slow development of education 
of excepUcnel children in public schools. To encourage 
school systems to organise provision for the various 
kinds of exceptional children, a plan has evolved whereby 
interested local school systems can obtain financial 
help from state sources to reimburse them for the 
di-fferencG bet\i\feen the cost of educating an average 
child and the cost of educating an excoptl.onal child. 

This is known as "the excess cost principle", In otb&r 
words, the local school district is responsible for 
educattng all children, but the state mil help w3. ih the 
excess cost over and uscvg the cost of regular programmes. 
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S t"i „c legislators ha.vc 'Oenurtarcc’ this lovcncnt in order 
to decrease cv/s ts to welfare dopartmen bs. Var3,ous states 
have passed laws and have appropriated funds to help 
su j.ort special classes or services for oxcoptional 

1 ' 

children who can profit from remaining in the conmuni ty„ 

Education of the ELind-Tho integrated 
cap p roach 


Historically, rcsidenual tyi^e of schools for the 
blind was considered the most desirable tyi^e of educational 
facility available hut later its disadvantages became 
apparent-routine, fomality, segregation, lack of family 
life etc. Stress i./as la? d on Gf''u eating the blind children 
with sighted children, wherever feasible. The latest 
development is that of increasing cooperation between the 
residential schools and the puhlj c schccl system Awany 
res-dential schoas now .end their pu;-'Is to public high 
schools even though the students continue to live at the 
school for the blind, .ublxc schools, m turn, avail 
themselves cf special equipment, materials and training 
which are available at the residential schools. 

Fjr tliG Deaf. 

Dc-af children are taught in residenUal schools, 
dnyscho'ls special classes in city schools for aeaf 
chiirtrcn, Doaf adults adjust to pract3.cally any kind 
cf job which docs not have as a pre-requlsi to tlae 
ability to hear. Tho deaf are found. Itn professions, 

inanaferlal positions and skilled, seac-sklliofl and 
labouring jobs. 

Tho Orthopaedically Hrandicapped. 

The type of programme suitable for orthopaedic 
children is dependent u, .-h tho type .f chj,idren requiring 
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spodal gc5i cati-'^nal nt-!: atlc'n. Thn pr '/isions vjhj.ch have 

to be made are for physical, nodical and health reasons, 

rather than for the pr^raction of academic accomplishments. 

For ei^ample, a child vho is crippled by poiiomyoli tie is 

not necessarily affected in the way he learns to read 

and write. He may have tjs ycholof;;! cal and emotional 

hurdles to clear kit the learning process is the same 

in him as in children who are not cropplrd. The 

adjusbnents necessary are physical and encticnal rather 

than educational. In other words, the "special" part 

of school becomes an adaptation of tlio physical surroundings 

for the facilitation of learning, ratlier ttian devising 

of special methods of teaching, sudi as braille for the 
17 

him cl. 

Tho Mentally Retarded. 

I 

Prevision? for bo non la].ly regarded children 
have been made in residential in s ti tu tJ.ons , public s chock 
classes and day-care centres. 

18 

Welfare Services in Denmark, Gerraany and WotliGrlands 
These countries are representatives of the 
continental social securi ty sys tem, based upon conpulsory 
disablement insurance and similar insurances for wage 
dfiS-nors . In the I'Jettierlands, much emphasis is laj.d on 
sheltered employment for all kinds of unplaceahle persons. 
In Germany, more emphasis is placed on payment of 
compensation and benefits, A quota scheme provides a 
higher number of jobs reserved for some categories of 
handicapped persons and a few sheltered workshops e3d,st, 
France is in between, prov5, ding a variety of' therapeutic¬ 
al and educaUonal fac51it3.es besides a number of 





su^^?idj,sec^ noasurGS for SubstttiJita pGr oncnt ijr-iployrnGnt, 
most of which are managoc' hy iiriv'^te or semi-of fi c5-al 
charitahlo crganis atirns, 

V 

Problems and Suggestions . 

Assessing the niagnitarlo of tlie problem. 

It is Qvj, dont from the brief rcv3.ew given in the 

preceding paragraphs that tiio magnitude of tho problem 

of the physically haJirh'-ca ped in cur country is vory 

groat but the stops tcaleen for thoir octucation and 

rehabilitation have been of a pieccmn.al nature, A plannod 

endeavour at educating and rehabilitating the physic£illy 

handicapped cannot he undertaken effectively without some 

indication of their nunbor, their nai-n charac teri? tion 

and theJr primary needs. Seme voluntary organisations/ 

edu cati'-'nal InstitLitlon imd State Gr.v, rnnents have been 

attempting studies of certain categories of handj.capped 

persons from tine to time but there is an urgent need for 

a scientJ, fic natJunai study of the prcblen. The Census 

authorities have shown ttieir inability to undertake the 

onumoratjun of the phiysl cally h.andicapped persons due to 

inadequate staff and prior commitments. In vj,ew of this, 

the National Sample Survey of India would be the best 

19 

organisati-on to undertake such a study. The Department 
of Social Welfare may also not only sponsor studies through 
voluntary earganisatdons or oclucatinnal institutions 
but m--./ also directly undertake a few field studies in 
the various facets of the problem. 

There is nc system of registering and enumerating 
handicapped children in our country like Groat Britain, 
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Govorriricrj,t nay cortaJji conccosions or induce¬ 

ments for ttioSG physj,cally hnm^icayped persons who 
regj.s ter thems elves wl th sped fi oc^ governmen t InstS, tu t- 
Icns, like free prosthetic dr's, free raed.cal ail, 
concession in travelling, supplying information regarding 
je'b vacacios etc. Officers indiargc of health centres 
nay be required to report cases rf physi cally handicapped 
children, they may corno across in t?'e course of their 
official duties. In this way, fairly accurate statistical 
informat3,on may he collected. 

Legislation. 

There is an urgent need t..' enact logislat5.cn for 
educating the physically handicapped .children on the lines 
cf the Educatjrn Act, 1944 in England, The constitutional 
prcdslon regarding uni^nrsal and free compulsory primary 
education should in due course of time be made applicable 
to the handicapped chjldroji as well, 

P reven JoJ, ve Measu res , 

In vi.ew of the high cost of prcvj.ding special 
educat5.onal and rehabilitation services for the hancdcapped 
children, it would be desirable to lay stress on the 
importance ^^f taking preventive m.easures . Many handicapped 
conditions are diee to malnutrition. It is necessary to 
undertake vigoTDious preventive programmes vdth a two¬ 
fold objective; first, to increase tlce resistance of the 
child to infection and second, to provide proper and 

timely medical cars. 

teg rated ■ii.proach. 

Since ttio cost of residential schools needed to 
meet the edacat5,cnal re uircmiGnte of blj.nd children is 
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to be in the 
children in 


I'rnr-ti'- " P'^int-f'^n 'f I is prr'blcm soots 
intcgrpition c'f bljnd children wrth. other 
’■'rdino.ry sch^'cls. The eclu.c 3 .tion cenunissicn 


hf 3 S also stroncly f.^venred the integrated type of eclucaticn 
for the- hand.] capped children because of two reasons 5 
roifuction of costs and pr" mo'ticii of riutual understanding 
between the handicapped and tiio non-handicapped clilldren. 
It recr^mended that every attempt should be made to 
bring as many crildrcn intc' the- integrated programme 
as possible. This has been accei tod 4t the policy level 
since the FI f tli Plan but adequate me.asures for inplemont- 
ing die idea have yet t' bo taken on any appreciable 
scale. 


Filet Studios for the new ty[)es '^f 
hand! capped. 

The Education ’'riission also aggested development 
cf servi.CCS rn a pilot basis for some additional cate¬ 
gories of children who have peculiar educational needs, 
e.g. the partially-sighted, the speech hancU capped, the 
brain-injured etc. Tlie Committee on the Preparation of 
a Programme for Children (set up by the Department of 
Social V/elfaro in ]r67) also recomraended the establishment 
of pilot ins tl tu tic'.ns in each State for the partially- 
sighted, partially-hearing, sijcech d^.. focti.vos etc. 

Hardly any significant attempt has been made in this 
directJ.nn so far. 

Early detection of defects. 

For early deteetton of conditions leading to 
disability and for securJ.ng for children the appropriate 
servi. ces, it suggested inclusion of a short-course on 
rcloibilitation in all 'c courses for iegree or diploma 
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in cell! catn”. cn, A rrvjat awareness on Ae part of the 
teacher vdll facilitate early clctcctj,on of defects and 
reforoncG to the appropriate authoriti.es, Periodi, c 
hoal th inspection should forr.i part of tlio educational 
s ys ten. 

Standards and Vo e ati (''Hal Guidance. 

■Edscati.on,al standards in the existing institutions 
need to ho brought at par with thoso prevailing in ordinary 
schools. The Ins ti tn tirns should administer some aptitude 
tests to every child over id years of ag^e in order ito 
assess his potential.i ties. Shis wmld enable him to 
make an effective cho"'ce of the vocation in which he may 
specialise. Periodic ovralut^on of the programme of 
instract5o'n should ho oncouraged. Appropriate changes 
may be made from time to timo to keep up w" th the 
chr-'.o;'^;5np trends in the loyrent marhot. In view of the 
fact that a majority of students cone from rural careas, 
some of the cxis tJ.ng ins tj, tuti-i ns should develop training 
programmes in agricultural ahd other rural occupati'^ns. 

Adminis tratl vc So t-up . 

The Union and State Governments should accept 
full responsibility for the educati-^n .and trai.nlng of the 
hcandicapped children. This policy may be implemented 
through the District level au tiio rf. ti os so that the 
benefit accrues to the handicapped persons in the 
remotest parts of the country. 

Comprehensive approach needed. 

A comprehensive programme should be planned where 
;adequate attention is paid to the physical, eronomic 
and soclcol rehabilitation of the handicapped. Neglect¬ 
ing rehabilitation tlireai.eiis the benefit derived from 
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the educational and tra"?ning prcgrarnnes . Rohablli taUon 
erabodies the democrat], c and huninj, tarian ideal that ©ach 
in didual 5.s imrorti^-in t, that each person has the right 
to particip,'ite in all aspects of national life and tliat 
each memher of ttie community should erntribute to society 
to the fullest extent of which he is c.apable. This 
realisation is reflected in the Sixth Plam, 

Need for a more diversified training, 

Praettc,ally all the insyhnitions provide training 
in tradi Ucnal handicrafts. This inevitably narrows down 
the employment epportunities. It is, therefore, suggest- 
cd that the training facilities should ho dj,versi fi.ecl, 
keeping in vi,Gw hae avenues of onploymQnt. According 
to Bent Tiiderson, jcb opportunities created, for 
instance, for the sevorly ])hysically handicapped, by 
modern techniques are rr or'us, spec^'alJsed division of 
labour has created jobs for the blind (e.g. telephone), 
for the crippled (assembly lino), fer people with back 
rders (lignt work), for people with respiratory 
diseases (indoor work), etc. It nay also be possible 
that IPhiro inprovenent in tic techniques cf medical, 
social and vocational rehabili batim will enable some 
of those who are at present un, lace.^ble to enter the 
normal labour market. 

Placement 

Pilot schenes nay Ijg prera-r-of by tho Departaent 
of Social Welfare In consultatlca aith the Mreotcr 
General, 3nploynont and Training to ex;.lore fee new types 
Of aoploynent. it would be advisable to stufly tho 
working of the erfstong onpioynont eschaiges for the 
h,andlo-,i>:,ed so as to bromine fee.1 r Gfraottveness In 
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placing; h an clj. c ap p e p o ra anJ5 j.n tlie op c v n arke t an d hev 
these could be further strengthened. Sxi'jansion of the 
present nct-w^rk of en]j]nAii.iont exchanges shr^uld receive 
Special attention. Special Zhiploynent Officers should 
enable the handicapped person is getting a job and assist 
him in adjusting to his work situation. Special problems 
would arise which would need to be care full y s tu dl e d and 
tackled in order to restore hie ddsablcd person's 
confidence and capiacity. Efforts should be made to 
persuade hie indus tri elis ts to ate orb the handicapped 
persons voluntarily. Legislation, making it compulsory 
for an industry to employ a certain percentage of the 
handicapped persons, may bo necessary cas has been done 
in U.K. 

Sheltered Workshops and Home-work Programme 
In a country wh:-''c unomplo^/men t. is widespread and 
prejudice against the physically hand!capped is very 
great, it is perhaps unrealistic to exjiect that all 
trained persc'ns could be placed in the open market. 
According to Bent finderson, "Measures for Substitute 
Permanent Employment seem to be a better alternative 
since they make it possible for the unploaceable persons 
to contribute towards their own income". 

defined as any a.rrangement which provji,des facilities for 

long-eim employment of iioople who are not able to work 

under norm.al conditions in hie labour market and whose 

wo rkin g cap aci ty canno t be su ffi ci en tL y imp rove d throu gh 

rehabilitation or other available measure, to enable them 

within a fores cable future to work under normal conditions 

, \ 

22 

for a wage which Is socially acceptable," Sheltered 
werkshop is, therefore, of considerable importance. 
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In countries, part-’crlariy in -the 

Ke thorlanrls , the majority of -vrorkshops 


ardtecl States 
provide bo-fch 


and 


pcrr-iancnt Gsrploynont ajicl servo as a rehabilitation measure 
thrruph traiaiinp, counselling, etc,, ai,raing at employ¬ 
ment in the nomrinl labour market. For those severely 
handicapped who are not ahlo -in leave -fhici r hones , hone 
work progranme may bo established. Under ■ ttiis , tools 
training and ravr materials nay ho provided for the 
home-bound, to enable -them to parti cipa.to in gainful 
econimic activities. The raw materials are to be brought 


to the handicapped and the finished products collected 

,.^rrt 

under special arranganon-ts . Because of high t'*' 

effici- 

costs rand difficulties of arranging pr- 

v^ork programme is often 

ontly, the eccnomic value cf 

-rsfi gai.ns may be comparatively 

rather low. But the 

^ -tn 0 em on t-: m ay be co rre c '3 s d an d co o r di - 
high and th-- " 23 

programmes for care of the h'tndi Crapped, 

Such detailed assistance in lnca.;-a'i ccndit5.ons would he 
possihlc only thrrugh well oroanisod. voluntary bocUcs, 
Hostels and rccreatirn centres. 

It is sonoti-mes experienced -that for want of 
-accommodation near the work place, the handicapped 


pers'n is net able to accept a job. Provision of suit¬ 


able hostels near indiiptrial centres becomes necessary. 
There is rolsn need -to provide some recreatimal centres 
for "these people so as to enable them to' utj-lize their 
leisure time consttru ctivoly. Parti cipatir n by the blind 
in ordinary youth groups for accouting, camping, games 
and other extra curricular - cultural or social - 
activities should he encouraged. This would bo a great 
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step towards ttieJ-r irrbcprat3,oa with ttie aornal society. 

Age concessions. 

Due to various laedical, social and economic 
reasons, by the time tho physically handicapped persons 
complete their education, they are '"vorage for Government 
jobs. It j s, therefore, cssentiaj. to prant ago concess“ 
ion of about ],0 years or so t'*. physically handicapped 
persons for entry into Government jobs. 

Improvemen t of Irnplenen tatin, 

L as tL y, tho to chni cal an d manageri al e ffi ci en cy 
of the servj, cos provided to the handj,capped needs 
considerable improvement. 

VI 

Conclusion. 

Thus in Ind5.a v' sec only the '’m ginning of a 
service for the handicapped, which the spirit of the 
Cons ti tu ons on,j .-ins cn the Governm.ent and voluntary 
effort. The work has to he consider.-ibly strengtliened 
on all fronts, right from the quan ti fi caticn of tlie 
pro hi on in its various facets. Provision of the 
requisite services to the handicapped on an adequate 
scale will require a vast organisation and a consider¬ 
able am.ount of technical equipment as well as funds. 

It also requires the services of a large number of 
Specially trained personnel. This can be accomplished 
through a properly phased long-teim programme. 

Of immediate importance, however, is the need to 
coordinate the e^dsUng servj, ces, both public and 
private and to promote adequate research into ttie 
p ro 1.1 on. 
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.IBSTILIGT 


The General Assembly of the United Nations has 
proclaimed the year 1981 as the 'International Year for 
the Disabled Persons' and has set forth certain objectives 
including promotion of all national and international 
efforts for education, training and rehabilitation of 
the disabled people for their integration with the 
society. Within the framework of the general objectives, 
India has set for itself some specific objectives, the 
most important objective being education, employment and 
rohabilitation of the handicapped. 

At present India is having about 3 to 4 
million handicapped children excluding the emotionally 
disturbed or brain injured children. This is no doubt a 
tremendous task, A brief flashback into the past would 
reveal that 'special residential school' has been an 
accepted pattern for most handicapped children. 
Unfortunately the education of the handicapped has been 
very slow, mainly due to public prejudices. The 
integration of the handicapped children into ordinary 
schools commonly called as 'open education' is a 
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Comparatively recent iovelopment» 

Unfortunately most of tho educational 
facilities for tlio disabled children have been urban 
oriented leaving tho development of the rural 
handicapped population to itself. The cost of educating 
a handicapped child in a residential school is very 
high. Therefore, ruralisation of handicapped education 
is inevitable. A number of suggestions are made in this 
paper under item No.7, Some of them raay be long terra 
while some of thera are short terra® 

We cannot say that education has taken 
pi ace until the behaviour is changed. The criteria 
of coraiiiunlty’s social acceptance of tho disabled should 
bo total welfare - educational rccroatlonal, vocational, 
social etc. Tho percentage of the disabled persons 
absorption in the main stream of life in relation to 
the able-bodied is_the main crlterian of the success 
of thoir education.‘ 

1. INTRODUCTION 

The General Assembly of the United Nations 
has proclaimed the year 1981 as the 'International Year 
fur Disabled Persons' in their Resolution No,31/123 
dated 16th December, 1976, In doing so, tho UN General 
Assembly set forth the following objoctives s 

(i) Helping disabled persons in thoir physical and 

psychological adjustment to socioty, 

(ii) Promoting all national and international 
efforts to provide disabled persons with propor 
assistance, training, care and guidanco to make 
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available opportunities for suitable vjork 
and to ensure their full integration in 
society, 

(iii) Encouraging study and research projects 
designed to facilitate the practical 
participation of disabled pea’sons in daily 
life, for example, by iraproving their access 
to public buildings and transportation systems» 

(iv) Educating and informing the public of the 

rights of disabled persons to participate in and 
contribute to various aspects of economic, 
social and political life. 

(v) Promoting effective measures for the prevention 
of disability and for the rehabilitation of 
disabled pc -sons# 

The themo of the year is " FULL PARTICIPATION 
WITH EqiJjlLITY", In other words, integration should 
replace the present trends towards segregation , 
enrolment of handicapped children in ordinary schools 
should replace their relegation to special residential 
schools and development of sheltered employment should 
replace discrimination in society. 

2, OBJECTi/SS FOR INDIA : 

India has, since ancient times, extended a 
humanitarian consideration to the handicapped. Yet for 
a variety of reasons, the process of rehabilitation of 
the handicapped has been very slow in our country, 

India was one of the signatories to the UN resolution 
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proclaiming 1981 as the 'International Year for 
Disabled Persons', This casts on India a special 
responsibility to observe the year in a fitting manner. 

In 1981, the Govt, of India v/ould like to lay the 
ground work of a pattern of services for the handicapped 
that will reach grass root level and encourage to 
develop aids and equipment particijlarly suited to Indian 
needs* It would also help to widen the base for 
technological research into their education, training and 
rehabilitation so that the- bon^flts of these studies 
would be distributed to as large number of the handicapped 
people as possible. 


Within the framework of the general objectives 
as declared by the UM General Assembly, the specific 
objectives to be achieved by India with tho help of the 
present resources may bo stated as follows ; 

To evolve a National Policy on tho handicapped, 
to include education, training, employment 
and measures to achieve full ■; social 
integration. 

(il) To collect all relevant data on the handicapped 

people in the country, 

(iii) To lay a foundation of a network of services 
for the handicapped at the grass root level 
so that a comprehensive' rehabilitation sorvice 
is eventually provided. 


To initiate a few practical programmes that 
would carry immediate and significant benefits 
to handicapped people themselves,- 
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To give a positive rural bias to services for 
the handicapped since a grea.t ma;iority of 
handicapped, persons live in rural areas(At 
present, practically a.11 institutional 
prograrames are located in ui’ban areas* Most 
handicapped people from rural areas have to 
migrate to cities in order to secure to benefits 
of rehabilitation services uhich adds to the 
problems of urbanisation), 

(fi) To develop a strong national disability 

prevention programme (Currently, only a national 
programme for the prevention of blindness is in 
operation. What is importent is to develop and 
put into op 'ation a compre ensive and pragmatic 
programme for the prevention of other 
disahilities ). 

(vii) To prepare a base for research and development 

through National Institutes so that in the years 
to come programmes for the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped should be responsive to change In 
the social and economic climate, 

(viii) To develop a planned network of information and 
publicity services for dissemination of 
information on new techniques and programmes for 
the handicapped and for emp.Ioyers^ teachers 
and social workers, Compaigns to eradicate 
social prejudice should form an integral 
part of the plan,' 
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3. BASIC AXIOMS ; 

We must remember that there are three axioms 
which are of fundamental importance for all work for 
the handicapped, 

(i) The effect of a disability must always he 

judged in relation to the present and future circumstances 
of the person concerned. There are disabilities which 
may not be handicap .in certain circumstances, for 
instance, colour-blindness is a disability and is for 
obvious reasons an absolute bar to employment in such 
occupations as those of 'navigating officer' at sea or 
'locomotive driver'• Outside those limited fields fehe 
colour-blind worker is at little disadvantage in employment 
and mtiny colour-blind people live right through their 
lives without ever discovering that they are not like 
others, 

Cii) Disability, as a rule, is only partial. The 

assessment of the handicapped persons really needs to be 
carried out in terms of function rather than of anatomy 
and physiology. To do it accurately requires closer 
analysis of the activities of work and daily living 
in fmctio^al terms. There is a great field here for 
research and it is hoped that serious efforts will 
be made in this direction, 

(iii) To be handicapped is not an unmitigated 
disadvantage* It may bring real and positive compensation* 
This dictum is not a mere, consolatory platitude but 
experience in work with the handicapped shows that it is 
an important truth. History has plenty of examples in 
which handicapped people appear to have achieve great 
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successes Inspite of their handicaps, hut a closer 
study of such cases sug^iests that some part of the 
achievement atleast has been made possible by the 
handicap itself a Very often the strong vjlll to work 
and succeed supersedes the disability, the well known 
example is ‘Helen Keeler*. 

4. EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 5 

We in this country imported the system of 
educating handicapped children largely through Christian 
missionaries who came from Europe, As a consequence, 
special residential school was the accepted pattern for 
most handicapped children. Unfortunately, the education 
of handicapped children has been characterised by inertia 
possibly reinforced by widespread public prejudices. 

Looking back briefly into the past, the 
integration of handicapped children into ordinary schools 
commonly called 'open education' is a comparatively 
recent development. There is evidence that in the early 
19th century various forms of integrated education wore 
introduced for certain categories of the disabled. But, 
by the atrocities of time they were not looked upon 
favourably. It was only after the last war and 
particularly in the late 1950’s that 'open education' 
was seriously considered as an alternative to 'residential 
schools', and the like. Integrated oducation or open 
education is not in conflict with the more more 
established forms of education. It should be seen as 
complementing rather than competing with exist..ng forms 
of Special education. There are some children for whom 
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’open oducption’ may not be suitable, perhaps they 
are of the wrong tompcraraent or their degree of 
disability is an extremely limiting factor which cannot 
be overcome by the techniques. On the other hand, there 
are children in residential schools who could quite easily 
adjust with the ordinary schools. Due to the 
simplicity and logical nature of intogration, the 
practical implication of this method of educating 
handicapped children is reasonably easy to apply in 
a variety of areas. 

In a Rural Open Education Scheme, a speci^ist 
teacher - one who has experience according to the 
category of the child being dealt with is essentially 
required. The main function of the specialist teacher 
is to make learning possible. In setting up to build 
a scheme in a rural area, the first task is to find 
suitable children, living within a reasonable distance 
of the school. Secondly, the next task is to carefully 
interview the children and make a selection. Some may 
not be suitable on account of age, health or other 
difficulties. It will bo necessary and important to 
speak to their parents, relations and friends, explain¬ 
ing exactly the- purpose of educating the handicapped 
children, how it is done and why. It is'-^l^^ortant 
in the early stages of such work, that the first few 
pupils should be good ones, so that satisfactory 
results will encourage other children to join in the 
scheme. 

There are a. number of systems that can be 
used in the ^integrated system’ or ‘open education' 


scheme. 
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^ (i) THE VISTING TEACHER SYSTEM s 

Under this system, a handicapped child 
attending the primary school in his own village has the 
help of a visting teacher, who is rosponsihlc for a 
numher of children In different schools in the district. 
The visting teacher supplements the regular school 
programme by teaching skills requiring individual 
attention. 

It is essential that the handicapped child 
should be introduced to the school, so that he can got 
familiar with the layout of the system. Ho meets the 
teacher, gets over any nervousness of attending school 
and settles dovm with the raininura of disruption to school 
routine. In this context, prior to the enrolment of the 
handicapped child in a local school, the specialist 
teacher would give the class teacher and the Head Master 
full details of the new child, and would always be at 
hand to help and advise on difficulties if any. 

Once these steps are completed the work of the specialist 
begins with regularity and intense purpose, roraernlsring 
that it is his job to make learning possible and to 
supplement the work of the class teacher, 

(ii) THE SPECIAL GLASS SYSTEM : 

Under this system, handicapped childre n 
generally work with able bodied chilG.ren of their own 
age in the normal classes but have access bo a classroom 
where books and special equipment are available for' 
subjects which need careful interpretation* In this 
special class room, " full-time qualified teacher is 
ready to help them with special problems and to teach 
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the necessary skills. This teacher is also available 
to advise regular class teachers, who may require 
assistance in planning the curriculum end work of the 
children in their classes. 

Ciii) THE CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM s 

This system is already working in a number of 
areas in India, But usually it is suitable where there 
is an established school for the blind, deaf or 
orthopaedically handicapped. The two schools « the 
special school and the ordinary school - co-operate in 
giving the children the best education possible, by 
exchanging the teachers betwoon them, 

3i URBAN VS ' RURAL FACILITIES ; 

The first school for the blind was set up at 
Aiiiritsar in 1887 anJ the first school for the deaf 
was set up at Bombay in 1885. These were two categories 
of children who received education in the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century. In 1947 when India 
attodned independence the country had only 32 schools 
for the blind and about 236 schools for the doaf. 

The number of schools for blind children has grown about 
6 times and that for deaf ohildren 4 times. Schools 
for mentally retarded children began to be sot up in 
the late thirties and early forties. Special schools 
for orthopaedically handicapped children are by and 
large the product of the post-independonce period,' 

Currently not more than 6% blind and deaf 
chililren are in school. Since a large number of 
handicapped ehlldren go to ordinary schools, no reliable 



information is available about how many receive the 
opportunity of education« Only a fraction of l/S 
of mentally retarded children arc fortunate enough 
to enter the portals of a school. We imported not 
just the pattern of the ’residential school* but also 
the ’curricula* of schools’ for handicapped children 
from EuropeB Towards the end of the 19th century, the 
industrial revolution had made considerable inroads into 
the the life style of people in rural areas, A.s a 

I 

result, most schools for handicapped children ware 
established in large urban centres of population. The 
state of technological development vjas one of the 
factors that triggered thinking and action concerning 
the education of handicapped children. Technology 
flourished in urban .ireas, this wa another important 
reason why education of handicapped children has been 
almost entirely urban oriented. 

6, SIZE OF THE PROBLEM : 

The present a,variable statistics are as floows 


SI.No. 

Gatoeorv 

Amroxlmatelv 

1, 

Blind 

3,00,000 

2. 

Deaf (Dumb) 

2,50,000 

3. 

Orthopaedically 
handicapped 

5,00,000 

4, 

Mentally Retarded 

26,00,000 


Total 

36,50,000 


Thus, India may well have anywhere between 
3 to 4 million handicapped childre", this does not 
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Include such cntegories as emotionally disturbed, 
brain injured children with specific learning 
disabilities cand the like. If we, in course of time, 
begin to provide services for a wider range of 
handicapped conditions, the number may be much larger. 

Residential schools have been able to attract 
a small number of handicapped children. Today 
handicapped people quite often live and work in 
segregated institutions. Even when they live in the 
community they tend to be like * Robinson Crusoe on 
a Deserted Island', Further, the cost of maintaining 
and educating a handicapped child in the residential 
school today works out to somewhore between Rs.6000/- 
to Rs.8000/- per annum. Integration is, therefore 5 
a social and economic necessity, 

80^ or more of our handicapped children live 
in rural areas. Migration to urban centres of 
population calls for a radical change in their life 
style. Apart from economic reasons, return to rural 
ways of living bccoraos virtually impossiblo for 
handicapped children in special residential schools in 
urban centres. The tragedy of segregation arising from 
social prejudice is heightened by the maladjustment 
stesiraing from urbanisation. His rehabilitation must, 
therefore, take place in an urban centre where the 
competition for economic goodies is already fierce and 
ruthless. In the unequal fight the handicapped job 
seeker solicits concessions. His dignity is often 
thrown to the winds. Thus for social, economic and even 
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humanistic reasons ’Ruralisation' is a sine-qua-non« 

Today, we realise that there is no dichotomy 
between social action and education, the one is 
necessary complement to the othei-. Wo cannot say tha.t 
education has taken place until behaA/iour has changed. 

The criteria of health education, for instance, must be 
the ImpiFovement of the health in the community. 

Similarly, the criteria of community's social acceptance 
of the disabled should be the total welfare — educational, 
recreational, emotional, vocational, social etc. The 
percentage of the disabled persons absorption in the 
main stream of‘ life in relation to the able bodied, 
their contributions to the community's progress and 
prosperity I the degree of independence that the disabled 
achjeve in bhe community should be tee criteria of 
social acceptance, 

7. SOME 3UGBESTI0NS s 

1. A National Council similar to NGERT may bo sot 

up exclusively for the education, training and 
rehabilitation of the handicapped persons. 

This should consist of the representatives 

of the Govt., Education, Industry, employers 
and social workers, 

2, Regional Comraitteos and State Level Committees 

should be set up to help the National Goimcil 
in education, training and rehabilitation of 
the disabled persons. Their composition may 
be similar to the above. 



A General Census and dour tu. door survey should 
bo conducted and a record may be prepared of 
all categories of the disabled cases with their 
bio“Social data and psychological evaluation as 
a National Registration, This should be 
updated every 5 years. 

International Agencies like UNO, Ul'JESCO,UNICEF 
and ESGAP etc, should bo involved for help and 
guidance for the implt^mentation. of the integrated 
oducation programme and other welfare schemes 
for the disabled, 

A comprehensive act for compulsory education^ 
training and employment uf the handicapped 
people may be passed urgently. 

To take m.unliate steps to :lraft an educational 
programme at the primary as well as secondary 
levels for the disabled and to give specialized 
training to teachers. 

To establish a few centres in the country to 
carry out ilifferontial diagnosis of disabilities, 
offer advice on care at home, placement in 
schools otc. 

As a first step to developing a national 
network of integrated education for the 
disabled children, concerned organisations 
should be aivised to undertake pilot projects 
on integrated education. 

To establish a system of collaborotion between 
tho National Institutes for tbe disabled for 
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clevolopin-:; :..kill, tr^inin.^ and other 
technological aids for their education. 

To organise radio and TV programi'ies and 
exhibitions providing relevant literature to 
the community to educate tlie people and 
eliminate the prejudices. 

To organise seminars and conferences of local 
authorities (village Panchayats, zilla parishadSj 
block developments etc.) with educational 
authorities (schools, teachers etc,) and 
voluntary organlsations and social workers in 
order to make the society aware of the problems 
of the handicapped. 

Preparations may be taken in hand to cover the 
maximum number of dlsablerl children in rural 
arees to receive education, as far as possible 
through the normal educational system. 

Research may be undertaken to identify problems 
in education, training .and rehabilitation of the 
disabled children and the dynamics of integrated 
education should be scientifically studied. 
Attractive incentive schemes may bo started for 
all agencies responsible for constructing 
public buildings end transport avoiding access 
barriers for the handicapped, ■ 

To devise a suitable machinery to have overall 
supervision on the operation of the integrated 
eduGa.tion programme throughout the country. 
Provision should bo made to reserve at least 
5% seats for all categories of disabled students 
in ITIs.' 
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17. 


18 D 


19. 


20 . 


21 , 


22 , 


23. 


24, 


To develop scholarship schencs for young 
handicapped children to cover at least a 
part of the cost of their education. 

In the professional courses liko engineering, 
architecture, science, cateringjinedicine, etc, 
special emphasis should be laid on the probleras 
of the handicapped and the possible contribution 
by these courses. 

Arrangements nay be nalo at the local level 
for educational pre-vocational, vocational, 
personal and social counselling and guidance. 
Provisions may be made to give financial aid 
for transport and other educational and social 
services. 

Literacy programmes for the rural population 
should bo initiated to promote awareness of the 
need for oduc-.tion and rehabilitation of the 
disabled. 

To organise recreational, cultural and religious 
services involving parents, associations of the 
disabled and other concerned organisations of 
the comnunity, 

To give short duration orientation courses to 
the class teachers and to organise workshops 
or cooperative societies engaged in agro-based 
industries. 

Training Courses should be organised by the 
governr.ient for vcarious levels to develop 
unlerstanding and Apptooiation of the problems 
of the disabled. 
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25. Since healthy and congonin], atmosphere at 

hone is essential for the success of the 
integrated education of the disabled children, 
steps should be taken tu educate parents and 
menbers of the family. 

8. GOMGLUSION s 

Forrdal attempts of eduenting handicapped 
children in India began in the last tv;o decades of the 
19th century. In the last century wo have provilcd 
educational opportunities for a rather insignificant 
number of handicapped children in urban areas. 

Services designed for rural chil'-iren have not yet 
onerged. It is an open secret that at the State and 
local level one witnesses only the faint flicker of 
interest in the education and rehabilitation of the 
handicapped® The flicker is soon snuffed out by the 
constraints of resources which hn.ve sonetines to be 
diverted to priority areas like agriculture and 
irrigation. It is essential, therefore, that the 
Central Governraent should come forward with even 
greater initiative than in the past. Legislation 
and Legal action can be one of the most formidable 
tools for social change though it may be true that 
attitudes cannot be changed by law, we know the 
fate of prohibition act in several states. Probably, 
it may to some extent help in the case of disablecl. 

By breaking the barriers to integration, individuals 
are brought together on unselfconscious basis so that 
all the member - able bodied and disabled - have an 
opportunity to know each other in roles different from 
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group storo typos* 

In the Intornutionnl Your for the Disabled 
Persons, it becooos the duty of the nntion to focus 
attention on millions of hancTicappc-d children living 
in rural areas totally deprived of rchahilitation 
programmes and almr^st forgotten by the nation. Just 
as In the last two decades of tho 19th century, began a 
flicker that has sl>.iwly developod into a flame of 
interest, so should tho last two decades of the 20th 
century fan that flame to burst into a conflagration 
of interest and real aimed at helping deprived handi¬ 
capped chil Iren in rural areas. 

Great thinkers like Toyanboe, Sorokin, Huxley, 
Shakespeare and Nietschc on different occasions 
have expressed sir.ii'i ‘.r views ■•n morality ” Mprality 
is a human tendency which servos a positive and useful 
function . Whon this tendency is lost or dlminishod, 
the future of mankind is endangered. The services to 
the weak, vulnerable and the disabled could be tho 
measuring rod of the morality of tho com unity"If 
the morality of tho public in our country has to be 
raised, wc must act on this sentiment, here and now^i, 

Therefore, in conclusion 1 remember the 
follovjing lines for the disabled ; 

" Life is mostly froth & bubble, 

Two things stand like stone 5 

Kindness is another man's trouble 
courage in your own". 
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ABSTBilGT 

The present paper outlines the need and hnportance 
of the development of ♦he disabled persons and their possible 
contribution to the economic progress, if they^giviki 
appropriate training and work opportunities. iSn attgnpt to 
survey the welfare measures so far undertaken by Govemm^t 
agchcies and others has bo^ made. The need for educational 
programmes for ttie disabled is mphasized, and the list 
of various kinds of agencies who should be entiusted with 
the responsibility of educating the disabled. The author 
identified problans in motivating the disabled and suggestions 
to overcane than-i . Thn major questions to be answered 
before one is set to maiie the uurricuium for the disabled. 

Slight of the world community is want of sufficiont 

appreciation of the disabled's needs and problaas, but 

there is no gain saying that fonnal and non-formal education 

aro crucial factors regarding participation of disabled in 

the development process of world communities. Taking note 

of this pheaomdaa this paper attgnpts discussing educational 

with 

programmes for disabled alcng/^our organisational categories 
together with non-foimal, vocational/non-vocational 
educational programmes, constraints, pioblans, directions 
and strategies. 

The paper also onphasises the need to change the 
synpathetlc attitude of the abled towards the disabled and 
a particular attitudnal change among the disabled themselv,es. 
The potential skills' jf the disable’ should be matched with 



the noGds of the society while rehabilitating the 
disabled, A well co-ordinated effort should be b^egun and 
carrifc'l on as a i us v/elfaro p-i ect of the 

disabled. 

1.5 2 Introduction; 

The United Nation s has desigiatod 1381 as the'Intemational 
year of the Disabled which aims at focussing the attention 
of the people the world over to physically handicapped 
persons. The physically laandlcapped are an integral part 
of the society and no civilized nation/society worth tho 
name ccwld afford to igpore their right to work and have a 
decent living. The objectives during the year of designation 
include helping disabled persons in the physical and 
psychological adjustmont to society, providing bettor 
assistance, training, care and guidance and promoting 
effective noasuros to provent disability and the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled. 

In tho preseat age of scidice and technology each and 
every citizen of the society in expected to assume a dynaric 
role and participate actively in all spheres of human 
activity. In the wake of scidatific and teclanological 
adv,ancGnGnt disabled have been provided with a vast number 
of opportunities wheroby they can actualize their potential 
for wo lie participation and make a significant contribution 
towards the progress of society. The contribution of an 
individual toward the developmont of society depdr^ds, to 
a large extent, on the opportunities he is given to develop 
himself. In this context, to be fair to thep who constitute 
a small percentage of the world's population and in order 
to enhance thoir contribution to society at large, disabled 
need to be provided with opportunities whereby they may 
develop to the fUHost Icgree of their potential!ti es. But 
inspite of many declarations by policy makers and 
administrators pledging to roaove the hiatus between the 
abled and disabled, the disabled continued to remain 
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educationally deprived. The discrepancy between the 
literacy percdatage of ahled and disabled is as serious 
as the discrepan cy b*- rorji allo^'’ and disabled lArith respect 
to all other levels of education. In fact, the question of 
illiteracy among disabled is closely related to the 
question of educational deprivation among disabled in 
gen eral, 

W el fa re of P hy si call y H,an di capp od 

Programmes are being implonented for the education, training 
and rehabilitation of four catogorioS of handicapped persons 
namely, the blind, the deaf, the orthopaedically handicapped 
and the m tally-retarded. Three percent of group ' C' and 
‘3' jobs are reserved in cetitral services and public sector 
undertakings for tiae physically-handicapped. From and 
October 1977, the central government allowed holders of 
motorised vehicles on whidi the tax had bedo exempted by the 
state govemmaats con^arned, a concermion of 50 per cent in 
the cost of petrol/diesel used by the handicapped, subject 
to certain stipulated ceilings. 

Blind 

There are 140 sdiools and training cesatres for the blind 
in the country. The National Cdatre for the Blind, Dehra Dan, 
provides integrated serohees. A model school for blind 
children is attached to the Centre, The Centre also has a 
training ceatre for the adult blind, a sdaool for partially 
sighted children, a woikshop for the manufacture of Braille 
appliances, a sheltered-woikshop and the central Braille 
press. The national library for the blind, which also 

I 

forms part of the Ceatre, circulates Braille literature 
in the country. The four teachers training ceatres at 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras train 40 to 50 teachers 
for the blind, .'.tmua?. /. 
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Deaf 

The National Gchtre for -the Deaf at Hyderabad has a 
Training Gehtro for 1/ g Adult Deaf and a School for 
Partially Deaf Children, the only one of its kind in 
the country. The Training Gentro imparts training in 
tailoring, sheet metal woik, electrical wirananship, 
carpmtry, fitting, gas welding and photography, 

0rthop a odi cally Han di capp ed 

A National Institute for the Orthopaedically Handicapped 
is being setup in Galcutta. The Institute will concentrate 
on research and training of personnel for the rehabilitation 
of the orthopaedically handicapped, 

Mditally Retarded 

A model school for naitally deficient children is function¬ 
ing in Delhi for children in tine ago group 6-15, The school 
also provides training in a few crafts. 

Integrated Education 

The national policy .es.lution on ooucation suggests tinat 
as far as possible handicapped childrcan should be placed 
in ordinary schools. A schene has been drawn up and 
forwarded to various state governments. At presant, 10 
states and one union territory are irnplonehting the scheme. 
Other Services 

Assistahcje is given to voluntary organisations serving the 
handicapped ?iid to curing the leprosy patients. The extesnt 
of assistance set at 75 per cent has reccantly been raised 
to 90 per cent of the estimated expdnditure on approved 
it^s. The Department of Social Welfare awards scholar¬ 
ships to the blind, deaf and orthopaedically handicapped 
students for goieral e'iucation and for technical and 
professional training. About 7,000 scholarships are 
awarded annually, ""'ie implonchtati-a of tine scheme was 
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c 1 gc <31 tralised fioin 1 Apiil 1977 in 5 states and ene union 
tetri to ly. Since 1 ^'ipril, 1978 the scheme has been farther 
decentralised in ano'h or 10 states a" 1 in 6 union territories. 
National awards are also being given every year to 
outstanding employers of tii-e handicapped and the most 
efficidat of the onployed handicapped. 

Educational programmes for the M-sabled. 

Mhile economic factors loom large in Ihe case of every 
individual and individual nation, tiio quality of life is 
also depdiddit on other factors such as health and nutrition, 
civic participation, general standards of living and the 
creative use of leisure tine, 

Socio-econimic conditions in less-developed countries and 
the inadequacy of welfare services have made it imperati'ge 
that the educational programmes focus on the satisfaction of 
basic needs. Poor enviionmental sanitation and health 
standards, malnutrition, and short life expectancy are 
pruble:riS that be set hie lives of the disabled, All these 
countries have non-foimal programmes for the disabled in 
family health educa'tion, and in consumer education and home 
managondct which dlssiminate infoimation and include positive 
attitudes. Efforts are also to be made to promote 
participation in civic ectucatlon programmes. 

Despite all this activity and the stress on "basic needs" 
strategies, the impact of these educational programmes on 
the living standard of the disabled seons to be almost as 
negative as the effort of income generating projects on the 
cltiaohs of a society. Programmes have not reached the, 
poorest and most educationally disadvantaged of the disabled, 
A multiplicity of organisations have participated in the 
provision of such non-foimal programmes but the absence of 
central planning or c,-ordination ha.' mulltated against 
the maxdm'um utilization of available resources. 
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Some of the State Govemments offer programmes for the 
physically riisabled v/hich includes, (a) Training cun production 
cert res: in these cent.r-.s the nhysical'^y disabled, are imparted 
training to become a tamer, welder, machinist, tailoring, 

Radio and TV servicers ntid tyijev/ri ting^ (b) Individual 
oriented schoae such as wheel chairs, artificial limbs, 

Braille equipment and hearing aids 5 ( c) Sconomic support 
SchQiie such as Typewriters, Sewing machines, mltch animals, 
sheet units, siggery and assistance for di-gging wells; and 
(d) Institutions such as 3[Docial schools for the deaf, dumb 
and the blind; attached hostels to the above schools, home 
for aged and disabled, home for the blind and hone for 
physically fTLsabled orphans. 

Constraints and PpoblcnsJ 

A bird's eye view of the existing educational progrannies 
has brought out some constraints and problems relating to 
its (a) access (b) utilization and (c) organisation. 

The- cjn strain ts that aj. specific to vocational education 
programmes are a natural concomitant of barriers to the 
participation of the disabled reflected in the prejudices of 
employers, pardits and other mejnbors of families stem from the 
image of the disabled exclusively as alien to the disabled. 
Disabled than selves lacb adequate motivation to utilize 
even the limited facilities available to than. The 
socialization process has conditioned Ihan to accept the 
under-privileged roles and to lower their career aspirations. 
Many of the programmes that exist at present, are outaoded. 
Meagre facilities, antiquated mcthods, absmee of qualitative 
and quantitative nouns of production and inadequate 
infrastructural services have rendered meny edrcational 
courses of the disabled unprooactive and futile. 

In discussing the educai^onal programme of the disabled 
1he aspects to be tackled are - what kind of approach is 
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to be adopted to cover all ttie disabled persons, which 
agdicies are to be involved, what steps are to be taken to 
motivate the disablo^i ,hr leamin?, v'.at content, materials, 
and methods are to be used, and finally how the educational 
programne.s for the disabled are to be evaluated. 

Approach to the problcnu 

Of course, disabled persons in India constitute, a small 
fraction of the total population and the rate of woik 
participation araon g the disabled is again a very small fraction 
of the disabled universe. This means that a majority of the . . 
disabled in India are eitiier neglected voluntarily, or 
involuntarily. In order to reach tine disabled, the 
educational woikor has to approach then in thcii;* place of 
residen CG, 

But to readri the disabled in quickly, in terms of effort 
and coverage, the educational programmes will have to be 
more in the nature of an extaa si ve-pro grammes. But to 
ensure that the educational programme is oriaated to the 
adiiovonent of oducatlonal objectives as set forth under 
the vocational education for the disabled, the elonents of 
an intdasive approach will have to be incorporated in the 
pro gramme* 

As has been proposed by all many education no doubt will 
have a special place of its for the disabled, but the 
principal objective is to increase tiie awarthess of 
disabled people about themselves, and about the social 
reality around then, and to organise then to assist 
then selves and also understand and strive to solve the 
different problems in their day-to-day life and to Involve 
them in meaningful and challdiging tasks of social and 
individual development. Besides this, the main eldnen ts 
of idle education of th . disabled will, therefore, include 
an appropriate 'nix' suited to Ihe needs and interests 
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of the inclivldual of such thaJies as general education 
including citizenship training, healtti education, upgrading 
of vocational skills, deeper understanding of science and 
technology in day-tp-ciay life and physical education and 
cultural activities, -- '^r^hiovc tho aim of imparting 
education aiaong ttio dlsahled in conjunction with promoting 
social awareness and developing an ability to solve the 
differsit problems faced by than both fornal and non-fomal 
channels of education would have to be utilized. In 
imp a rtin g the nc cessary knowledge and skills and incplcatlng 
the desii^ble attitudes among tino disabled, a multi facet 
approach needs to be adopted where duo importance would 
have to bo given to all kinds of media of mass cournmnication 
like newspapers, radio, and television. 

Agencies! 

A prerequisite of education of the disabled is that all 
agencies, govcinin on tal, voluntaiy, p ri vat e an d public sector 
li phis try 5 -in sti til t1 O'- ''.'f fn’i-iol (--ku otion etc, should 

lend sbrent.th to it. Education of the disabled is being 
looked upon as a means for an all round development of 
•these individuals. In view of this, ministrics/departments 
other than those of education could be involved to provide 
the functional development component. The involvonent 


of agoricies other than tile Goveinmental is also required 
because, (a) Education of the disabled is so colossal in 
nature that no single agqicy can undertake its implomda- 
tation on a sin gle-hand ed basi s; and (b) it should be 
relievant to the needs of the disabled, flenable regarding 
duration, timings, location, etc., and diversified with 
regard to curriculum, Goveinmcntal structures are not 
necessarily the most appropriate for organising diversified 
and flexible learning opportunities which aim at diahllng 
the people to take over the responsibility for other own 
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d gv elopm en t. In this context, the voluntary agaades 
shall hsve to play a si^aificant rale in Irtipl^noa tin g 
education of tlae disa led. The role )f govemiaent would, 
luaii^ly be to go— ordinatn the activities of various ageaacies 
which involve thaasclsAGs in ianplcanting the education, and 
to fill the gaps. 

It can bo suggested that autonomous organisations like the 
welfare boards having branches in the districts and villages 
can play a significant role in the organisation of educational 
p rogrammes ’ for the disabled. The welfare boards have a 
large number of organisations such as Mahila mandals which 
may help ih the inploaontation of educational programmes. 

A number of o-tjaer local religious, social and cultural 
organisations such as Bhajan mandajls, Youth clubs, Harijan 
Sevak Sanghs, sports club, dance, drejna, and other 
cultural groups may also be involved in providing education 
to the disabled. There is large variety of institutions 
which cater to one or tie other aspect of the disabled 
should be encouraged to undertalce educational programme for 
the physl cally han di capp ed pcrscn. 

It may, however, be added that the decisions regarding the 
in volvtnidi t of a givdi agdocy will depend ai a number of 
factors such as local conditions, expressed needs, interests, 
and aspirations of the prospective leainers. 

Motivating the disabled for participation in the educational 
'programmes 

W^at is earnestly needed is a sys tana tic analysis of the 
factors which motivated the disabled' to leam and 
consequently to come to the class. By the same token it is 
heoessary to flnd'the factors which dissuade the disabled 
from wanting to leam and join in the educational programmes. 
The disabled whether male or female is deeply Qubedded in 
his own sot of preferences and prejudice;, has a wide 
variety of complexes including complexes about his/her 





ability to loam - is subjected to a complexity oi forces, 
He/she is unaware of many rights provided to him/her 
cijn s titutionally. 

Traditionally the disabled often course themselves for 
being bom in to the world and thoir rolo in the society as 
a worker and public being is -canplctely ignored. In such , 
sporadic circumstanceSj how can one expect that they could 
bo allov^od to attain education. It is quite obvious that 
old traditions and customs, social prejudlcies, apathetic 
attitudes of the elders and so on will still be working as 
deterrent forces in keeping the disabled out of the 
educational sphere. 

It is the educational planner who has decided that uneducated 
disabled arc to be oducated and are to be made socially aware, 
Horo it is not the disabled who go to the educator with any 
demand for becoming literate or socially aware or has 
expressed any kedaness to understand the social reality 
around him/her. 

In this context, tho first stop should be to find out 
whether or not disabled are willing to get what the policy— 
raalcors want to give th-than. Moreover, the planners on 
the one hand aim at fUlfiling the needs of tiie individual 
learners, and on die other at involving than in meaningflil 
and challenging tasks of national reconstruction, 

Evch after the disabled has joined the doceral/Vocational 
eiJucation class, same of the factors which initially 
dissuaded than from joining the class still continue to 
have an influence on than. In addition seme other factors 
like the unsuitability of time and place of study, 
unin teres ting materials and methods may cause them to be 
irregular and uninterested in educational schemes for the 
disabled. 
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Currimlm for the disabled: 

Technically speaking, in constructing any currioiluiD four 
Lasic Questions to i. , faced by the urrimlum-planners. i. 

Tihat is its purpose? 2. What subject matter is to be used? 

3 , l/}hat learning experiences are to be provided? and 

4. How are the results to be assessed? 

Regarding the formulation of curriculum for the disabled 
the questions to be settled are - what approadi is to be 
adopted - formal, non-founal or a combination of the two, 
who should construct the oirriculum, what should be the 
content, what materials and methods should be used and 
how should the results be evaluated? Out of these 
questions tw, namely, who should construct tiae curriculum 
and what content should be included are very crucial 
questions. There are different opinions as to who should 
be rosiDonsible for formulating tiro curriculum. Sene 
educationists are in favour of girdng the whole responsi¬ 
bility to General/vh>^ationax c-iucaUon workers, while others 
are of view that it is to be loft with the technical expertise 
and should be undertaker by a team of inter-disciplinarians. 
Out of the sore dissuaded factors which are ndationed in 
earlier sections, 'the only factor which attracts is 
curriculum and if curriculum is need and interest-based the 
chances of the learner coming to the class regularly would 
be quite hi^. 

It has been emphasized that the ei.tucation of the disabled 
would be flexible and need-based. But the term need-based 
has t'.fo connotations: the programmes may be based on ihe 
needs of the adults as perceived by the curriculum planner 
or on the nc^ds as perceived by the learners thenselves. 

It needs no explanation that the needs as perceived by the 
curriculum planner i y not coincide, with the needs felt 
by the learners thoaselves. The curriculum planner cemes 
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flora a social niileu quito dissimilar to that of tho loaitier 
and is ■therefore not very coni')etent to understand the real 
needs of the learn ore 

The content of curriculum generally, should include 
occupational imp luvoaent, increasing snploymeat potoi tial, 
better hocie and family living, effective participation in civic 
and cQLinunity affairs and environment of life. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear thest no concrete 
content could bo specified for any particular group. Only 
a few broad guidelines could bo provided! 

1 , The curriculum should be on the one hand functionally 
relevant to the needs of the individual and on 1h e other 
related to the needs of the society, 

2 , The content should bo neither purely heed-based nor 
in teres t-based, 

3, The curilculujii should be tailored to meet the immediate 
and spGcific n gs ds of the disabled. 

4, It sliould promote an all round development of the 
individual, 

finally a word about the evaluation of the educational 
■Gcciponent of the disabled. For an adequate assessment of 
results a continuous, well planned, comp reheti sive, and 
broad-based appraisal of all aspects of the education is 
called for. The evaluation stiould cover both quantitative 
and qualitative aspects with special reference to the 
integration and interpretation of behaviour changes. 

In evaluating the impact of the education of the disabled, 
the disabled as well as the flanctionarles of all levels 
should be involved and both objective and subjective 
measures should be resorted to. Some such behavioural 
changes may have takoa place among the disabled of which 
they themselves woul... be the best ju '.ges and there may bo 
no opportunity for the educationist, or the roseaSchor to 



observe then. For instsnce, the attitude of the able bodied 
towards the disabled may have undergone sorae change^ they may 
have adopted some new "'nd promoting practice or they may have 
stopped believing in a certain cnm ~ in all these cases, 

■the disabled themselves would be in the best position to 
assess the impact of the learning experiences provided for 
them. 

Direction 

Vftiile educational programaos can never be a substitute for 
long term developmait directed towards attacking poverty and 
inecjualitl es they are useful instiumcnts in effecting 
structural and attitudnal change, by loromoting educational 
opportunities and eliminating discrimination. It needs to 
be considered that; 

a, Mucational programmes for the disabled are integral 
Gcmpondats of development policies and not ad hon programmes. 

b, Such programmes pemit the disabled to play a positive ' 
role. 

c, National development policies are exaninod for negative 
impact on the participation of disabled women in different 
sectors of national life. 

Target groups 

Sducational programmes are part of an interlocking process of 
continuing education. The successive implementation of any 
programmes requires the support of programmes in educational 
and vocational guidance as well as planningjf to meet the 
needs of the disabled in difforoit situations, Where 
educational programmes are concc-med, the diversity of 
potential target groups calls for flexibility and innovative 
approaches. Anong such target groups are: 

a. The orthopaedically handicapped vjho leave the school at 
an early period, who h;'ve no inceme cr the least income and 
suffer ihe most hardship and who need assistance in improving 
their living standards. 
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b. The deaf, and the slightly mentally retarded persons who 
are often saployed. and exi^loited as casual factory woikers who 
n =. ed access to progr.' aos tliat will -'lable then to participate 
in more rearmnerative and stiaulating econonic activities, 

c. The blind, who nave been educated in Braille method 
and unonployod who need professional and technical training 
in traditional as well as non-traditional areas, such as 
precision skills in technical v/oric, 

d. Creative disabled perscos who wish to develop their 
talen ts. 

Strategies: 

Placability in organisation and the adoption of alternative 
strategies are necessary to moot the needs of the disabled, 
Such progranmiGS should include: a. Part tinG employment and 
retraining facilitiGS for those returning to work after 
a lapse of sane period. 

b. Training in di t rep r€h err ship for disabled in self- 
eiiploymen t, 

c. Home-based activities such as; 

1. Hone gardeiing and animal husbandary Tor disabled 
won cji. 

ii. Local training cim production centres for training 
in crafts and small industries located within a 
reasonable distance from home geared to the 
production of usefLil articles of excelldct quality, 

d. Locally based rather than metropolitan cditred multi 
purpose centres, partiailarly in'ru,ral areas, to ensure 
co-ordination of non-foimal educational programmes for 
the disabled. 

The State Governments can have their own plan of action 
In conflunity with the national plan of action for the 
International Year of rho Disabled. lie District 
Collectors and Social Welfare Officers should be directed 



to give priority in rehabilitation of the handicapped and 
in extending niedical care and treatnent, grant of travel 
p3r,3QS and provision ■ self enplo’/mo !; ventures to the 
handicapped, 

Conclusions 

Finally, if taere is to be optim participation in preset 
and future eAicational programmes disabled thonselves must be 
more strongly motivated to seek ways of impiDVing their 
(^ality of life, to take piide in professionalism and 
career commitment and to participate in the exercise of 
civic responsibilities at the decision-making level. The 
enthusiasm gO)orated by the Inteinational Year of the 
Diiabled has to be sustained by creating consciousness and 
a positive image of the disabled as partners in the pro'Cess 
of national development, The Intomational Year of the 
Disabled should be the beginning for a well-coordinated 
educational, training and enployment oriented effort by all the 
involved aga:icies in li.o long i/^ay to go and should be a 
continuous sch®ie of action that goes boyond 31st Deconber, 
1981, 
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jIBSTRAGT 


The term disahility, handicap and disabled 
are classified at the outset since they carry implications 
for educational decisions. Disability is an objectively 
defined deviation in physique or function that, through 
interaction with a specific environment, results in 
behavioural inadequacies or restrictions for the person. 

The ■'■negative consequence'^ of inadequaci^ s comprise the 
handicap. Educators attempt to (1) change- the deviation, 

(2) change the environment, or (3) both_. 

Disability, being the product of interaction 
of personal deviation with an environment, is not exclusively 
a personal characteristic; then why use a negative term 
disabled, a better term may be to refer to a person with 

a disability'« 

The term learning disability encompass a variety 

y • -hTT- teachers) in the area of learning 

of problems (recognised by teacners; 

which are not related to retardation or the cultural 
deprivation, 'mis category Is therefore moat Important 


to schools and educators, 

, Using Money's term, Specific Heading Disability 

(SHD) is an important learning disability, because 
Toaung' is a basic too:, for all other academic learning 
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Thei -fore, early prediv': Ir'on of SRD and -election of 
potential SRD children, so that appropriate interventions 
may he applied during critical development periods when the 
child's plasticity may enable him to ma.xinially respond to 
preventive or remedial efforts, is most desirable* 

I 

The second part of the paper is devoted to a 
synopsis of a research project : A Study of Predictive 
Antecedents of Specific Reading Ability (SRD) of Grade I 
Childrens After discussing the nature and causes of SRD, 
briefly reviewing some related studies the research design 
is outlined. The design visualises multivariate analysis 
Including factor analysis and discriminant function analysis. 
For identifying the potential SRD childron, the uso of 
Discriminant Function-Test Scores is suggested, 

INTR ODUGTTOM 

DIS^iBLED OR WITH A DIS^idiLITY 

Many common words are sued In a technical sense 
also. Disabled is one such word which is most frequently 
used to mean a handicap. Since these terms carry Impli¬ 
cations for educational decisions they must be differentiated 
(Hamilton, 1950). 

Stevens (1962) describes Disability as ( 1 ) a 
doviatlon In body or functioning, ( 2 ) that results in a 
funotivnal inadequacy, ( 3 ) in yie„ environmental demands. 
Handicaps are the disadvantages and social censures (that Is, 
various degrees of punishment or loss of reward) that are 
generated by a disability. 


Hamilton, 


SoigLsglll.ng th^Jiandiearned in f.ho 
lb--- £rocG^ New York; R"5EiirpHiT“ I960 


Stevoiis, G.D, Taxonomy j,n sr, eci;u Gdur-i-imu u.-, v 

Univeriity of PlttstoShTlofeT^-— 
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Disability r-datos to some ./ctual object 
measurable deviation in physique or functioning, Bu1 
diflor OX' deviate from the average in a multitude of 
Individual difforonces in height, weight, skin colour, 

It 

aptitudes, interests, personality traits, biochemical 

avion 

usually go unnoticed or unlaboled as deviations. Thesi' ° 
then, differences that make no difference. Why? Wheth; 
or not " a difference makes a difference*' depends on ant'i 
crucial consideration: the environment or the cultural 

demands, Variations in skin colour which make no differs "w. 

"Cions 

in India, make a difference in America. Variation or devi 
is relative to the context. Deviations rewarded in one 
culture nay he punished in another and may receive no ' 
effective consequence in some other. I v 

Disability, then, is an objectively defined 
dcvir.tion in physique or fimcticn that, through interaction 
with a specified environment, results in behavioural 
Inadequacies or restrictions for the person. Disabilities 
do not exist within the person himself, in other words, 
a disability is not exclusively a personal characteristic. 

It is tho product of the interaction of an. individual 
difference with an environment*' So the term disabled is 
inappropriate, since it overlooks the role of the environment 
and implies that the defect lies within the person, ,Not an 
ideal, but a better term would be to refer to persons, with 
a disability, that is, persons whose functioning in an 
©nvironirient places them (persons and environrxent both) at a 
disadvfintage.' The disadvantage subsequently results in 
loss or reward. The negative consequences comprise the 
handicap. 
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An ij.i nstnti nn nlll v"' 

1. A child has some deviation in physique or 
functioning, for example, a hearing loss, 

2, The environment, especially the academic 
environment, includes domanris or expectations that make 
success less probable and punishment more probable^ 

3, The hearing loss, which may not be a crucial 
problem in other settings, becomes a disability in the 
standard academic environment, 

4, As a result of the disability a social, 
eraotional and academic burden, i.e. a handicap, is imposed 
on the child, 

5. The handicap becomes extreme, thus focussing 
attention on the deviation ( i.o, hearing loss). ¥ith 

the focus on deviation, this partlc;.ilar characteristic of the 
person Decomc-s a cue or a stimulus that influence the 
behaviour the teacher and others. 

6, The altered behaviour of the teacher and 
other students, frequently providing lowered expectations, 

pity, restricted learning opportunities, minimised access 
to reward and various stresses, feeds back to the child, 

7. Eventually, the chill begins to refer to 
himself as less perfect, loss valuable and less competent. 

The lov/ered self-referent behaviour of the child becomes a 
continuing personal cue for even lower levels of functioning, 

8. Finally, the continued negiative self-referent 
behaviour, the increasing disabilities and subsequently 

Increasing handicaps may produce not only an aggravation 
of the original deviation but additional deviations in body 
or fT .ctioning. The chill, in all probability, will develop 
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a variety of emotional behaviours, social withdrawal, 
aggressiveness, fears, or decline in various constructive 
behaviours or all of these. These nev/ -problems or deviations 
then become the source for a whole new series of interactions 
with the onvlronmont thcit produce more disability and 
subsequently, greater handicap. 

Since disability and subsequent handicap are the 


product of personal deviation with an environment, 
educationists attempt to (1) change the deviation, (2) change 


the environment, or (3) both# ^ appreciable change in 
either will alter and short-circuit the usual resultant 
chain of problems. 


Special education has been philosophically 
Gomraitted to minimising negative deviations. Developing 
intelligence, modifying social behaviour, improving vision 
and hearing, developing psychoiiotor coordination, and raiding 
competence in reading, writing or arithmetic are all attempts 
to reduce deviations, 


THE DISiiBILITIES 

The nomenclature used to classify disabilities 
has been greatly influenced by disciplines and professionals 
outside of education. Therefore, the labels used reflect 
a preoccupation with medical, psychiatric and sociological 
perceptions that arc, at best, remotely related to 
educational decision-making. They rarely tell the teachers 
WHO can be taught IN WH.a; WAY. So, one can put five or 
Six labels on the same child and still not taow WHiT to 

toach him and HOVJ, 

The major traditional categories of disabilities 


are 


1. Sensory Disorders: (D Deaf: (b) Blind 
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2. Motor Disorders 

3. C onii:iun i c a fc i on Disorders 

4. Behaviour Disorders 

5. Mental Retardation 

6. Learning Disabilities, 

Each of the E'.bove major categories has its sub-classes, 
such as deaf and partially hearing; slight (27-40 db), 
mild (41-55 db), moderate (56-70 do), seV-rc (71-90 do) 
and extreme (91 do or more). 

The Learning Disabilities : This last category is a 
relatively recent addition. Its domain has not been 
reliably charted. The concept of learning disabilities is 
mysterious and complex. It includes notions of brain 
damage, hyperactivity, mild form of retardation, ''socio- 
ei;iot\i n?.l s ljustme-it, 1"' y'.cge dj f i" i cul’ lus, subtle forms 
of deafness, perceptual problems, motor clumsiness and, 
above all, reading disorders. 

Attempts to define the term learning disabilitie 
hoVe created confusion rather than clarification of the 
concept. A part of the problem arises from the fact that 
we lose sight of ’’what the definition is for”. The 
definitions aro not truths, they merely set up conditions 
under vrhich particular actions are to be taken, for 
example, grants for research for an area given priority, 
grants for support of children who have special education 
needs, or making reservations in employment. Still, there 
is some agreement on the elements of learning disabilities 
namely ; 

1, Academic retardation may exist 
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2, An uneven pattern of devolopment exists 

3, The individual may or may not have any 
central nervous system-dysfunction. 

4. Learning problems are not due to 
environnental disadvantage 

5. Learning problems arc not duo to mental 
retardation or emotional disturbanco. 

I can say with a certain degree of confidence 
that no research work has been done in this area in our 
country and as such, a review of studies done in India 
is out of the question. But this area is of great importance 
to educators and schools as it is concerned with the 
disabilities of those children who are average or above 
average in general mental ability and have learning 
probleras which are not due to environmental disadvantages. 

The areas of ioarning disabilities which need 

early investigation arc listed below ; 

1, Precise descriptions of specific 
observational behaviour related to 
dysfunctions in learning, 

2, proccduresr for recording those 
behaviours. 

3, Proceduros for educational assessment and 
diagnosis, 

4* Prevalence and incidence. 

5, Effective remedial or compensatory 
methods of intervention. 

6, Prevention, 

The synopsis of a proposed research 

Investigation on "reading disability" is given on the 
following pages. 
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il'' Nature and Cause." of SRD; Satz “^nd associates 
(1970, 1971, 1972) attempted to clarify the nature and the 
causes of SRD. 3otz foel,g that SRD is not a unitary 
syndrome hut rather reflects a the maturation 

of the brain (left hemisphere) which delays, difierentiallyj 
those skills which are in primary ascendency at different 
chronolobical ages. Therefore, visual-perccpijtialj 
visual-motor and diroc tional-spatial skills, v/hich 
usually appear quite early, are likely to he delayed in 
children whose maturation process is slow. On tho other 
hand, language development is more likely to be observed in 
oiler children who are dolaycd rnaturationally, In other 
worls, when the maturation process is delayed, corresponding 
delays In the consequence of the 'levelopinontal skills 
are predicted. This view of Satz is compatible with 
tho^i^ dovelopmental pos- dons whdch pos'ulato that the 
child goes through consecutive stages of thought during 
ilevelopmc-nt, each of which incorporatos the process of the 
preceding stage into a more complex and hierarchically 
integrated foi*a of adaptation ( Bruner, 1968; Hunt, 1961) 


Satz, P. and Sparrow, S. "Specific Development Dyslaxia; 

A Theoretical Formulation”, In D.j". Bakker and P, 
Satz (Eds), Specific reading disability; Advances 
in theory and method, Rotterdam? The Netherlands? 
Rotterdam University Press, 1970, pp, 17-40, 

Satz, P,, Radrln, D, and Ross, J, "An evalu.ation of a 
theory of specific devolopruental dyslexia", 

Child Developiaent , l97l'y 42, 

Satz, P, and van Nostrand, G.K* Developmental dyslexia? 

jE ^..evalu.?tlon .Qf..a theory, 1972 Part 11, Chapter 6 
of this publication, pp. 121-148, 

Bruners, J.S. "The Course of Cognitive Growth”. In N.S. 
Bndler, L.R* Bouleter and H. Osser (Eds). 
(^ntemporary Issues in Developmental Ps-vcholngv . 
New York? Hotl, R"lehart and Winston, Inc.1968. 
pp. 476-494. 

Hunt, I. Me. V. Intelli.gonce and Experien ce. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1961, 
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Gibson ('368) found tha : the younger 
dyslexie. child ( in contrast to his age-matched control) 
is delayed on a number of perceptual-motor shills v/hich 
are crucial to the early phases of reading. Further, 
by contrast, the older dyslexic child (as opposed to his 
age-matched control) does not evidence any significant 
delay in these earlier-developing perceptual skills, but, 
rather, lags behind substantially on a number of language 
skills which are crucial to the later phases of reading® 

The above findings suggest that developmental 
delays in the initial primary school years (classes I and II) 
may forecast different and, perhaps, more severe delays in 
language integration in later years. Although, the child 
lag behind in certain early basic perceptual skills cruci al 
to readinghe eventually overcomes these early lags but 


may tb n lag behind in k skills whieL develop 
ontogenetically, labor. In other words, this implies that 
the mechanism which undertakes the maturationallag affects 
the rate at which the developmental milestones are reached 


and, therefore, early delays in the maturation process 
(in classes I and II) may forecast the nature and severity 
of the later reading disability. This postulate of Sats 
puts the problem within a developmental frame rather than 

a disease model, such as brain damage, 
ii) The importance of Satz’s view is obvious for 
conducting an empirical study. Firstly, it is possible to 
identify early antecedents of later reading disability before 
formal reading Instruction is begun. This con he done 


Gibson, E.J. Learning to read ! ^'issues 

Rinehart and Winston Inc., 1968, pp,291-303. 
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at the age of 5-7 years® Secondly, the early 
identification at the age of 5-7 years has an 
advantage from intervention point of view, beeauso the 
child is generally free from personality problems 
(Gatos, 1968) as also at that time CNS is more plastic, 
subject to rapid growth. 

iii) Brief Review of Related Studies i No work in India 
has been dono, as already stated^ some studies are available 
from other countries, 

Hirsch, Jansky and Longford, (1968) has a 
very ambitious project, a longitudinal investigation 
of three-year follow-up of kindergarten children. The 
numbor of predictors was quite largo, 37 in number, the 
sample size was 106 consisting of both males and females 
belonging to different races. The parunts belong to a 
low income group. The investigators were able to 
identify a small number of potential reading disabled 
children who later developed severe problems^in reading 
and writing. An interesting finding was that visual- 
perceptual and perceptual-motor tests proved to be particu¬ 
larly sensitive in terms of both maturation and 
predictive validity. Therefore, the tests which were 
maturation-sensitive (i,e, age related) wore uniformly 
more predictive by the end of the second grade, 

Gates, A,I, The role of personality adjustment in reading 
disability, InG, Natchez, (Ed.). Children with 

Reading. Problems, New Yorks Basis Books, 

Inc,, 1968, pp, 80-86. 

Hirsch, K, de. Jansky, JJ. and Longford ¥*S. Predicting 

reading ..failure: A prclininarv study. New York, 
Harper - Row, 1956, ' ’ 
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Sapir and Wllso (1967) conduct A a study 
on 57 children. They assessed the predictive validity of 
kindergarten measures eight and seventeen months after 
initial testing. The criterion was Reading Readiness Test, 
Perceptual-motor tests were again found to co-relato 
highly with the criterion. The findings again point out 
the relevance of perceptual skills in Reading Readiness, 

Weiner and Wopman (1971) using a throe-year follovj- 
up of 50 black disadvantaged children showed that percepual 
and perceptual-motor instruments wore extremely sensitive 
predictors of school achievement at the end of the third 
grade, 

From this brief review, it could be concluded 
that measures of skills which are in primary development 
at the early ages arc more useful when early prediction 
indices are roriuirod, f'urthoririoro, vm know that 
multivariate designs, including factor analysis, can 
afford a reduction in the test battery besides increasing 
the predictive validity of the instrument. Therefore an 
investigation to determine the predictive antecedents of 
Specific Reading Disability (SRD) in grade I children 
using multivariate paradigm has been designed. 


Sapir S.G. and Wilson B, M, "A developmental skill to 

assist in the prevention of learning disability”. 
Bducational and Psychological Measurement , 

1967, 27, 1061-1068. 

Weiner, P,S, and Weprnan, J.M, The relationship.. of ...early 

nercentual level fimic tlo n to later school achieve¬ 
ments in black disadvantaged chi ldren . Division 
of Research and Administration Grarts,Social and 
Rehabilitation Service. Department of Education and 
Welfare, Washlngt^''n, D.C, 20201, 197. 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

1. Are there predictive antecedents of later 
SRDS' ? 

2, Can potential SRD groups be correctly 
identified during the early years of primary 
education? 

3, In what variables do the potential SRD children 
lag six months or more behind their chronological 
age? Is this discrepancy also observed in 

SRD groups? 

4, Is the nature of the primary factor (first 
factor) sensory-motor or perceptual? 

5, What is the- effect of socio-economic, status 
on SRD? 

Methodlogy 
Predictor Variables 

1, Handedness 

2, Eyedness 

3, Right-left Discriminations 

4, Fine Motor Development 

5, Visual-perceptual skills 

(a) Rocognition Discrimination 

(b) Embedded Figures 

6, Visual-motor Integration 

7, Intelligence 

8, Somato-sensory Development 

9, Auditory, Discrimination 

10. Measure of Ear Asyranetry-Dichotic Listening 

11. Auditory - Visual Skills. 



N.B. 


12, j P ^^ical „ Etiotion .1 and Social 

13, So ■'io-econonic Status (SES) 

14, Age in days 

15, Day of Tostings -“S testing will be individual 
and sprea:! over about 100 days, to determine 
whether d.lscrepant airiounts of schooling affected 
the test battery results, day of testing 
designations (ranging from 1 through 100) will 
bo assigned to each child. 

The instruments used to measure the different 
variables will he apparatus, performance and non¬ 
verbal materials which may ho readily availdblo. 


CRITERION ^VfaiABLES 

The children will be classified into j 

(a) Potent! ' SRD Group 

(b) Not SRD Group 

laree measures of achievement V7ill be used to 

obtain criterion estimate s 

1» Teacher ratings to predict likelihood of 

Learning Difficulty, 

2. Scores on a Survey Reading Test. 

3, Scores on Criterion Reference Test 


SAMPLE 

A compact locality, having about 500-1000 children 
of ago group 5-6 years, and with most of the children 
taking admission in Class I of the locality schools will 

be selected, 

DATA C0LL:^,TI0W 

The children wli: he tested Indi .idually by trained 
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testers on school days in separate cuhlcles especially 
equipped with the instruments to provide measures of the 
variables. Five to ten children will he tested each day, 

DATA MJiLYSIS ' 

Factor ^alysis , including all predictor and 
criterion measures, will ho done in order to ascertain 
the composition of sub-tests of covarying variables, A 
principal axis solution with varimax rotation may be 
obtained. 

Discriminant Function Analysis ? In order to 
achieve inaximimi differentiation between the potential 
SRD and Not SRD criterion groups, a discriminant function 
analysis will be performed. This would help in obtaining 
some linear combination of the variable that would 
maximise the 'between A group ’ differences relative to 
'within a group' difference, 

A composite discriminant score based on his raw 
scores and the optimal weighings for each variable will be 
computed for each child in both criterion groups. If the 
mean discriminant composite scores of the two criterion group 
groups are different they ^yill permit the assignment of 
children to different criterion groups, 

Regression Analysis ; The prediction studies 
utilise the technique of Linear Regression in their 
solutions. 3top-wlsc regression analysis of discriminant 
fimction composite scores by test and factor loadings will 
be performed. 
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’’A Study of Adjustment of the Blind and the Deaf 
S'budmts in standards 7, VI £u:id VII of %)eoial 
Schools in Karnataka ” 

By 

Jtit. Blossie Wllliau-3, Lecturer, Nov Horizon 
College of Hducation, H, A.L, II Stage, Indlranagar, 

Ban galo re. 

_ABSTRilGT OF THj; KBSLAHai PigBR 

The aims o'*"' education of tire disabled are g^erally 
the same as for normal students, but there is a differsce 
in tile emphasis. Rcseardi studies indicate that devclopmcint 
and adjustment should be gives priority in the aims of 
education of the disabled. 

The objective was to study the adjustment levels of 
the blind and deaf students in standards V to VII in the 
special atiiools in Karnataka and to compare the adjustmeits 
of the blind and deaf class-wise and areawiso. The five 
areas selected are adjustment to home, school, peer, teacher 
and general were included. All the studdits of standards 
V to VII in all the schools in Karnataka except two were 
selected for th© study. 

The tool used was tie PAAS developed by Udai pareek 
and Venkateswara Rao, The data was computerised for 
finding the Means and Standard Deviations and correlation 

coef ficioi ts. 

The findings are; 

1. Bohi the blind and deaf have positoe adjustraeats, 
but the blind have si@iifi.cantly hi@ier scores than the 

deaf. 

2. Adjustm^t to teacher is lower as compared to 

adjustment to other areas, 

3. There is a high correlation botwedi pairs of 

all areas for both the blind and the deaf. 

These findings indicate sigilficants implications 

for selection and traini'ig of teachers and for facilitating 
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better adjustnent of tiae deaf, in schools. 

This study was conducted wiih a lini tod nuinbor 
of cb.af and blind studei '-'s in a few sch ols in Karnataka. 
Genesis of the problon: 

Interest in ttao welfare of ttie disabled is of rec^t 
dovelopnent. In ancient times, the disabled persons were 
considered as bom wi tia a edrse from God. They were 
therefore, either neglected as in many countries or 
deliberately loft in valleys or on hills to die, as in 
Sparta, This was done to buildup a nation of strong and 
able-bodied persens. 

It was with hiG advent of Euddha and Christ that 
a sympathetic attitude towards the disabled developed. The 
disabled continued to be ridiculed for thoir physical or 
nen'bal disabilities in several countries. It took many 

t 

ceebturies for the people to begin positive effort for the 
education and welfare of the disabled. The first public 
school in the world for uio sclmoling of the disabled was 
started in 1760, 

Hiring the last five decades there has been a 
perceptible increase is the interest, all over the world, 
in the welfare of the disabled, culminating in the United 

Nations declaring the year 1381 as the "International Year 
of tho Disabled". 

^lims of Special Education for the Disabled 

The alms of special education for the disabled are 
basically the same as for the others. Except for a difference 
in the order of priorities. As Gulliford puts it, "in the 
education of children with special needs, the first priority 
is to pronote the optimun developn^t of the child's 
capacities, personality and adjustment." According to him, 
the aim of adjustment in special education eaphaslses the 
need to (31 sure that disabled children are being educated 
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so that they have adequate preparation for successflil 
adjustment to living and wo iking in the community after 
they have loft school. 

While adequate educational preparation gives a 
distinct advantage to than in getting jobs dad functioning 
in soclotyj experience and research sliow that personality 
and social adjustment are relatively more Important, This 
has bed! aptly and emphatically stated byNirabkar who says: 

"What are the primary needs of a handicapped man? 

■The food? The clothing? The sholtcji? Give him all these 
and luxuries too. But dany him the right to live, by 
isolation, -hd you have killed his soul.” 

Because of the priority of adjustment as an aim of 
education of the disabled, its nature extent and specificity 
of adjustment related to vaiioijs operational areas in life 
deserve spodal attention in the studies and researches 
related to the education of the disabled* 

Review of related studies: 

Generally, prob oas related'to the education of the 
disabled childran have nut atiiracted the attention of 
researches in education, though here and there you come 
across some studies of a general nature concoming the nature 
of disabilities and the problaas faced by the disabled in 
life. Even the few studies one comes across,ra£®ly deal 

'us'tment of children in school life. This highlights 
the pai^ount need for study in this area of adjustment* 

A sbudy by Kirk found a significantly greater number 
of probleu tendencies among the- deaf than among the normal 
hearing diildr^. Similarly, Sprin^ger and RosloW s 
study confirmed that the deaf subjects received much 
higher scores in neurotic tendencies than did the hearing 

subj ects. 

Klidn and others studied the “Social interaction 
and enotional adjustment among the blind. ” Thqy tested 
the hypothesis that the level of a blind persons level of 
adjustment to his handicap is positively related to his 
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involncnt with a group of othor blind pei:i.ons. Group 
manbers did. not have a high level of adjustment with 
the non-blind. 

Is there a sighificiant difference between the 
partially disabled and fully 'disabled on the basis of which 
they can bo treated separately in ectucation? Bowyer and 
Gullies studied the "Social and emotional adjustment of 
the deaf and the partially deaf diildren", 60 severely 
and 80 partially deaf children were studied for aiiotlonal 
adjustmea t using the Lowoa field Mosaic and Word Tecliniques 
and the R aist Village Test, For social behaviour they 
used teadaor's ratings. Wo significant differences were found 
between the severely and the partially deaf. 

Miller studied the manifest an^d-ety in visually 
impaired adolescents, Including both the partially sighted 
and the blind. No significant d3.fferchces in levels of anxiety 
were found betv/eoi the partially sighted and the blind. 

These findings point tc: the need for cciublning the partially 
and fully disabled in respect of education for adjustmcht, 


but in other areas, researches need to bo conducted to oome 
to valid decisions. Even in the area of adjustadit, the 
problaa may differ, from country to country and fron 
community to community. The same findings may or may not 
hold good. Sludies conducted by Lyon and Rnald in respect 
of too deaf and a study by Kim Yoon in respect of the blind 
and studies by Klssln Gerald in respect of toe hancUcapped 
and by R. Heuamalini of Madras in respect to blind and 
the deaf - all torul to suggest the need for further 

research in toe area of adjustm^t or personality developm^a:t. 
Fonaulation of the Problon 

Ad3usta«t is a llf^iaag pxcoess ana specially 
Important In Ihe fomatlvo years oolnoldlng with the years of 
schooling. The diiia who first dewlops patterns or praStloes 
of aaoustaent to home life has to lean, new patterns or 
modes Of behaviour related to sd,„ol life. Here he has to 
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develop adjustment to his peers, to his teachers and to the 
school as a whole. There may he situations outside the home 
and *0 school where the child will bo roc|uired to meet and 
deal with people. This area may be temed as gaieral for 
the purpose of ccnvdaience. 

It may be that a child well-adjusted to hjme, may 
find it difficult to adjust to peers or teachers in school. 
Likov/ise, it nay be possible that a child who has adjustment 
problaas at home may carry his problems to school or may 
find a happy escape in school, A study of he problgn of 
adjustmaat has to be done with reference to specific areas 
as well as to his iholo life to he of pra<ctical guidance and 
use to educators and parents. 

Secondly, children in standards I to IV are too 
young to respond meaningfully and reliably to a verbal tool. 
The pre-adolescent and adolescent stages ai’e the most 
appropriate and effective stages to provide significant 
findings, A sufficiently large number of children for 
category-wise conparasions could not be availed of in 
standards VIII to X, 

Keeping all he above considerations in view, he 
researcher fomulated he following problem for the study: 

” A study of the adjiustaent of the blind and he deaf 
students in standards V, VI and VII of special schools in 
Karnataka”, 

Objectives: 

1. To flndout and cenpre ho extent of adjushdnt of 
the blind ;and deaf childridn in standards V to 

2. To find cut the extent of their adjustment in the 
five areas, namely heme, school, peers, teacher and 
in other general aspects. 

3 . To find out the inter-relationship of adjustmoat 
in the five selected areas. 
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4, To find out the difford:]ce if any between 
adjustments of cihildrm In different standards, 

5, To infer possible implications of adjustm^t 
of the blind and deaf in school. 

Operational definition:- 

It is necessary to define adjustmeat as accepted in 
this study. 

Adjustment has bedi defined by Ehgllsh and Baglish 
(1958) as a condition of hannonious lOlntion to the davironmen 
wherein one is able to obtain satisfaction for most of one's, 
needs and to meet fairly well the ds^ands, physical and 
social put upon lum. 

In tile present study 5 areas were^chosen and a sample 
sltiatLons familiar to tiie pro-adolesccnt, in each area were 
usod to measure tiG level of adjustment. 

In this study adjustmdct is defined "as the Individual 
orientation tovrards his . ardats, peers, school, teacher and 
himself, in terns of the satisfaction he derives from his 
interactional relationship with these. 

Research Desijyi 

Variables Adjustmdat to hone, school, poors, teacher 
and general are areas lOlated to adjustment. 

Hypothesis 

1. The blind and the deaf do not differ in their level 
of adjustment in the five areas selected. 

2. There is no inter-relationship between adjustment 
levels in 'the five areas in respect of the blind 
or the deaf taken seporately or together. 

3. Standard-wise adjustment levels do not vary 
significantly in the five areas both in respect of 
the blind and the deaf. 
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iamplini « 

Special sdiools for the physically handicapped having 
standards V to 'VII axisue.l only in Mysore, Bang lore, Hubli 
and Gulburga, The school at Mysore has both the sections - 
one for tiie blind and one for the deaf. There are tvo 
blind schools and one school for the deaf having standards 
V to VII so far as Bangalore is concerned. Hubli has only 
a blind school of the category, but in ftilbarga there are 
two schools - one for the blind and one for the deaf. 

It was decided to select atleast one school from each 
of the four places. It was found that the faumber of 
childr(h in any single school was not adeejuate exc'ept 
in Bangalore. Ultimatoly all the schools in Mysore, Hubli 
and C3ulbarga were selected and only one school at Bangalore 
was Included as it had a large enrohaent. 

There are four revenue division coinciding with the 
educational divisions s: all of which ■'■^ere represented in 
the sample. Again, in tho fomation of th e new Karnataka 
State Ex-Bombay Kama taka, Ex-Hydorab ad Karnataka, Ex-Mysore 
area, Ex-Madras Karnataka and Coorg state wore merged. The 
last two do not have any special school. But the other 
thre^ are represented in the sample. All the children 
studying in standards V, VI, VII In the selected schools 
have beai included. 

Table! Ij The Schools and then class-wise enrolment. 


Name of School _ G L A S S 



Std 

V 

Std 

VI 

Std 

VII 

Total 

1. Mysore School for the Blind 

8 

6 

9 

23 

2. Hubli School for the Blind 

4 

5 

4 

13 

3. Gulbarga School for the-Blind 

4 

6 

6 

Total 

15 

51 

1, Mysore School for the Deaf 

7 

6 

8 

21 

2. School for the Deaf ngalore 

18 

9 

7 

34 

3, Qulbarga School for the Deaf 

6 

2 

2 

XQ 




$5 



Grand 

Total 

116 
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Tools used for the study 

The various instiumdits for measuring adjustment that 
have hcon developed in India arc of the check-list type, all 
itoiis helng givoa eciual woightage. Most of -these instrucioats 
are modelled on -Bells Adjustiicnt Invai-tory, 

The Pre-adoloscen t Adjus-tment Scale (PAAS) consists 
of 40 iteTiS measuring -the adjus-tmetit of the child to-Wahds heme, 
school, .-peers, teacher and general aspects, Thurstones 
method of equal appearing intor-vals was followed in the 
construction of the PAAS, 

The score of an individual in any area of adjustment 
is the sum total of the scale values of the iteas checked 
by him falling under that area. The score may be positive 
or negative, a positive score indicating good adjustmoit and 
a negative score indicating mal-adjustm^t. 

Validity 

The scale has b'-cn validated with the ratings of 
the teachers from 5 schools. 

Reliability 

Test-retest method with a gap of 3 months had been 
followed. Product moment correlations were calculated. 
Administration of the tool 

The researcher personally administered the tool to 
all children class--wise in the selected schools. The heads 
Of the insti"tutLons and the concerned teachers were of great 

help in the establishment of rapport between the researcher 
and the stud(3ats. 

Statistical Tochniquos 

Mean, standard deviation and correlation co-efficients 
by Product Moment Formula aroused. 

Analysis and Interpretation 

The item-wiso responses of th o students for each 
area were given scale values as per PAAS, The scores were addeil 
for each areas were added to give the over-all adj-ustm^t 
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score of the stu.d®it. The individual scores were 
tabulated in groups, area-wise and class-wise separately, 
and toge-thpa for the . Lind and the d.af. The means and 
standard Deviations were computed for tlio above to 
interpret the extoit and direction of adjustment and 
to make cornparisonc as against the uid-points in the 
theoretical ranges for eadi area as per PAAS, 

Correlation coefficieots were computed for pairs of 
areas to find out the inter-relationships among then 
for (a) the blind, (b) the deaf and (c) blind and deaf 
together. 

The data thus analysed and interpreted is presented 
as follows: 

The moans and standard deviation for the blind and 
the deaf in respect of the five areas of adjustnoat 
namely, hone, school, peers, teacher and general, and 

overall adjustn'ent has been assed and "indicated hore. 


Home Adjustment 


The 

thooretical range is -10 

to + lO as per PAAS 

Table 2’ 

Hone Adjustmait of blind 

and Deaf Students 


Blind 

Deaf 

V M 

7,06 

5.38 

sd" 

2.74 

2,92 

VI M 

7.53 

4,88 

SD 

2.62 

a 04 

VII M 

8.33 



SD 


2.23 


2.74 
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From tho above table it can be seen that the means 
of the blind and the dedf in std V is higher than the 
theoretical mid-point (+5). This Indicates that both 
have a high level of adjustment. In tho case of the 
blindj none of the gr-xips have a negative score which 
implies that all of them a-re fairly well adjusted. The 
variation is not very high implying'a fair distribution of 
positive scores 5 among the blind group the variability 
Is less. In standards VI and VII, the blind have still 
higher means; it may bo noted that the means appear 
to bo increasing with increase in standard. 

On the other hand, in the case of the deaf the mean 
tends to decreased with increase in standard which 
shows that the child finds it more andnloro difficult to 
adjust as he grows, though the variability in both the 
blind and the deaf is not very high, , 
ridjustnent to Sclioo.l 

Theoretical range as per P^iiSs-lO to + 6 


Tabl 

G 3: 

School Adjustment of 

Blind and Deaf Students 



Blind 

Deaf 

V 

M 

b.l3 

2.74 


SD 

2.09 

1,90 

VI 

K 

4,08 

0.35 


SD 

1.89 

2,68 

VII 

M 

■ 1 -t' 

3,78 

2.00 

. 

SD 

1.41 

2.02 
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The blind in all classes have a mean above +3 which 
is the theoretical mid~point, suggesting a high level 
of adjustment. 

In the case of the deaf, the means for the three 
class groups is below +35 this shows that no class has a 
high level of adjustment. In standard VI, the mean is 
0,35 indicating a very low level of adjustment, this is 
due to several maladjusted students in ti^e class, 

Seoondily, it may be seen that the level of adjustment 
of the blind decreases almost unifomly as the students 
proceed to the hlgser class. In the case of the deaf the 
mean of the group in standard VII is less than that in 
standard V, 

Variability is not high in the case of the blind, but 
in the case of the deaf, the variability is high both 
among standard VI and VII students being prcncunced in 
standard VI, 

Peer Adjustment 

Theoretical range is ~10 to + 6 

Table 4s Adjustmetit to Peers of Blind and Deaf Stud ants 




Blind 

Deaf 

V 

M 

3.87- 

3.90 


SD 

1.45 

2.60 

VI 

M 

4.88 

3,58 

SD 


2.86 

VII 

M 

4,55 

2,29 

SD 

2.60 

2.97 
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Moans of all classes for both the blind, and the 
deaf are above the theoretical mid-point (+3) except 
for the deaf in standard VII whore it is slightly lower, 
lihoroas all are well adjusted, deaf students of standard 
VII show average adjustment. 

Variability is not very high except among the deaf in 
standard VII, 

Teacher Adjustment 
Theoretical range -lO to *!€ 


Table 5: 

Adjustment to Teacher of 

Blind and Deaf Students 


Blind 

Deafl 

M 

V 

0.81 

0.93 

SD 

1.29 

2.09 

M 

VI 

1,64 

0,82 

SD. 

1,66 

2,18 ' 

M 

VII 

1,6 6 

0.94 

SD 

0,70 

2,99 


Among all groups, the means are far below the 
theoretical mid-point (-fS) suggesting a very low level 
of adjustment. However, no group has a negative mean. 
This shows that the class as a vfholo is not 
maladjusted, though there are a few maladjusted 
individuals. 

Variability is also considerably hi ^ in almost 
all cases eKcept in respect of the blind in standard 
VII. 
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Gdioral Acljustmrnt 
ThooretLcal range is -6 to 46 


Table 6{ 

G Gil G ml - * dj u stm cji t 

of Blind and Deaf Stud^ts 


Blind 

Deaf 

M 

3td V_ 

o 

o 

9 

2.S 

SD 

2*38 

2.17 

M 

Std VI _ 

5.2? 

1.17 

SD 

1.55 

1*92 

M 

Std VII _ 

5.33 

1,88 

SD 

1*^ 

3,16 


The above table in-Jicates that all tiie groups are 
adjusteel”, the blinl show n highor level of ad justrait 
since tineir means are much above the theoretical mid¬ 
point (+3)* Ihe deaf over are all below the 
theoretical mid-point indicating teat there is average 
adjustnent. 

Variability is low in idle case of Iho blind in 
relation to their mean whereas variability is high in 
the case of 1110 deaf, in relation to their mean* 
Overall Adjustment 

Moreover nil aspects of adjustment are considered 
together* Theoretical range is -46 to 4-34 
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Table 7: Overall Adjustaent of the Blind and Deaf students 




Blind 

Deaf 


V 

M 

20.87 

12,71 



SD 

a.]£ 

9,62 


VI 

M 

23.352 

10.94 



SD 

4,58 

2.18 


VII 

H 

22.44 

10,76 



SD 

4,70 

8.77 



From the addition of scores in all the areas, we 
pet the ovor-all scor.-:: for adjustment. The mean scores 
of standards V, VI and YLl for the blind indicate clearly 
that they are much above the theoretical mid-point 
(+17), It can bo inferred tliat the blind are on the 
whole highly adjusted. 

Since the deaf,, on the contrary show consistently 
lower means in each of the three standards though 
positive^ it is concluded that they too are adjusted but 
at a lower le^el. 

Variability is not very high except in the case of 
the deaf in standards V and VII, 


Graph Showing-Mean Scores O'f ,the, Blind and tiie Deaf 
'in the'five areas of AdousiEKSit ' 

■ , 51 ’ Blind : n = 51 . ^ ; 

, 1.5 Deaf ’h'= 65 ' 



Blind 

Deaf 


Tn tpryiretatioD. 

Adiiusliaoat levels of the Blind are 
higher than, those pi the Doaf except 
in''Adjus'tn£h't to 'teacher . 

Both have highest Scores in AdDusoffit 
to 'hone' and the lowest in Adjustmoat 
' t.PFiGher'. 






Home Sdiool 

Peer 

Teacher 

Gen eral 

Home 

0,91 

0.91 

0,61 

0,94 

School 


0.99 

0.91 

0.99 

Peer 



0.92 

0.99 

Teacher 




0.87 

Genciai 


The matrix indicates very higli correlations of 0,87 
and above in all cases except between 'hpme' and teacher’ 
where it is 0,61 which is also fairly high, All 
correlations being pc .Itive and high^ wemay^infer that 

1 * * ‘ I 

• ‘. i. , I , 

the distribution patterns arc similar to a very great 
Gxt^t, AdjustJiicnt of indi-^1 duals does not'very considerably 
‘from area to area,' 

Hence tho null hypothesis has been rejected and’the 
alternate hypothesis nanely there is a high inter- 

r 

relationship between adjustment levels in Hie five areas 
has been accepted* 
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Table 9; Corrleatlon matrix sho\dng int(^-correlation 
between tlic fivo areas of adjustment of the 
Deaf (n = 65) 



Home School 

P eer 

Teacher 

Gdn eral 

Home 

0.89 

0.95 

0.88 

0.90 

S choo 1 


0,98 

0.99 

0.99 

Peer 



0.97 

0.98 

Toacher 




0.99 

Gidneral 


All correlations are very high (0,88 and 
above) whidi means that ttiere is little variation in the 
levels of adjustments of individuals from one area 
to another® 

Hence the null hypoticsis has been rejected and 
tile alternate hypothesis namely there is a high 
inter-relationship between adjustment levols in the 
fivo areas has been accepted. 
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Tablo lO; Correlation matrix showing in ter-correlation 
bc't¥c:cn t'-. rive areas of adjustnent in the 
Blind and Deaf (n = 116) 



Horn 0 

School 

P Gor 

Teach er 

Gd:] eral 

Horn e 


0.90 

0.93 

0.77 

0.91 

School 



0.99 

0,97 

0,99 

P eer 




0,95 

0.99 

Teacher 





0.95 

Gen eral 


All correlations are Mgher than 0,90 except in 
the inter-relationship betwem adjustiicnt to 'home' and 
'teacher' where it is 0,77 which is also considerably 
high. This indicates that, in g(3icral, studcjits do not 
vary much in th^lr adjusteicnt in differst areas. This 
was also revealed by the correlatiomal analyses of the 
blind and deaf stud^ts taicon separately. 

Hence the null hypothesis has been rejected 
and the alternate hypothesis n.a[iiely there Isa high 
inter-relationship boWeen adjustment levels in the 
five areas has beds accepted* 
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Summary and Pinflings 

The study is representative of the revenue/ 
educational divisions :n Karnataka co crLng only the 
blind and the deaf stidents of stds. V to VII in Special 
Schools in Karnataka* 

The obj Gcti ves were; 

find out the extent of adjustment of the blind 
and deaf students in relation to the five familiaS 
areas namely home, schoolj peer, teacher and 
gm eral. 

2) to llnd out whether students in different standards 
vary in their adjusinmt levels and, 

3) to find out whether the blind and deaf vary in 
th ei r adj u s 1 li en t, 

4) to find out the extent of inter-relationships 
among adjustments in the five areas, considered 
pair-wise. 

The data was collected personally by the researcher 
using the standardised tool namely Pre-adolescdct Adjustment 
Scale of Udal Pareek and Venkateswar Rao which has high 
validity ah d reliability. 

From the analysis and interpretation of the data 
the following broad conclusions emerge; 

1) The levels of adjustradct of the blind in all areas 
is generally higher than the levels of adjustmmt 
of the deaf? but both the blind end deaf have 
positive adjustments and no group is maladjusted, 

2) Theie is a very high inter-relationship betv/ocan 
adjustmait levels of pairs in all the five areas 
for the blind and the deaf takdi separately or 
together, 

3) Standard-wise, the adjustmm. level does not 
increase or decrease significantly except in one 


or two cases, 





Implications for ErJucativon 

1) Since the adjusta^ct of both the blind and deaf 

towards die ' ceacher' is low as compared to their 
adjustaent in other areas, it is necessary diat 

properly trained teachers with a sympathetic 

to 

attitude towards the disabled have/be provided 
in schools, 

2} As the blind and deaf students show positivc- 

adjustndit in each of the five areas, the gdieral 
impression diat die disabled are maladinsted needs 
to be changed for tills, concerted effort needs 
to bo talcen by the governmeit and other 
organisations, 

3) Since the acywstment levels of the deaf is 
comparatively very low as compared to that of the 
blind, greater attention for better ac^justnmt, 
needs to bo lid in special schools for the deaf, 

4) Since the study was conducted \‘dtii the limitations 
of a small sample of 51 blind and 65 deaf 
students, the findings of the study need to be 
tested and validated by fUrtiier researdi in the 
area of adjustment. 

The present study may be considered as merely 

an exploratory one. 
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Geography) a study of the earths surface can best 


be studied through laps, diec?.^ and other visual aids* 
The skill of map reading is essential to understand 


geography aid to develop a special relations. Since blind 

, I 

students cannot take advantage, iHllo ®8p3 can be.ised, 


Individual guidance is required aid cannot be pro’rtded by 


the teacher, programed learning enables the blind pupils 
to read maps and develop related concepts'. Programed 

, f 

' 1-1 f 

leading has been used to acquaint such students- with the 


political map of Maharashtra. The, results ae.sloy 
but encouraging by writing suitable pro,?r?jiiiiies in geography. 


'the blind can be made aware of the world they live in. 

1 


1 
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Teaching Geography tn thfi Blind 

Geography as a Subject 

Geography to a mai r subject in the school curriculum 

between Std. Ill and Std.X* It Is a compulsory subject and 

the reasons for Its study are obvious; It will teach a 

content of connected facts, interesting, significant and 

culturally valuable. It will suggest the world view, upon 

the educational value of which we may all agree. It will 

lend accuracy and reality to ideas of other people and 

other parts of the world, so that the world view shall be 

enlivened by a realistic appreciation of other lands 

(Brjiault -nd Shave, 1962 ), The study of geography is a 

profitable one for children not so much because it prepares 

them for this or that but because it can provide them with 

stimulating material having immediate significance and 

because it offers opportunities for keen intellectual 

exercise in the pursuit of the significant relationships 

between the various pai bs of the findings (Gopsill, 195’8). 

Childrens^ intellectual aptitude is developed by geography 

as it involves observation, memory, imagination, judgement 

( 

and reasoning (Tulippe, I 963 ). 

The chief aim in teaching geography is not information 
but ability to think geographically. In other words, 
geography is not a subject in which we merely try to 

I 

remember where is what but in which a systematic effort is 
made t® draw together all the facts about a place. Such 
an integrating function of the subject enables one to 
examine relationships between various features e, g, climate 
and agriculture, industry and transport etc. At a higher 
level, ®ne may study such relationships at different 
places and thus understand distribution of such phenomena 
in the warld. ^ 

The study -»f ge®graphy, therefore, embraces all 
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the phenomena of the earth^ s surface and the vast scope 
of its subject matter presents one of the most difficult of 
all the problems of school instruction (Welpton, 1923). The 
Subject is best studied by direct experience through field¬ 
work, However, there is a limit to the amount of field work 
essentially from two aspects! time and finance. Geography is 
hence studied, indirectly by having it presented to our 
Imagination and our forming of mental pictures from such 
material. To serve this purpose, the unique tool of geography 
viz;, the map (and now serial photographs and landsat imagery) 
are used. Travel accounts, pictures, photographs are other 
sources of indirect information. 

How the Child Learns Geography 

The child begins tr learn geographical relationships in 
the immediate vicinity by experience while those in distant 
environment are studied through maps. The study of maps is 
Influenced largely by the concepts the child .forms. These 
concepts of space change and get matured with advancing age. 

The earliest conceptualisations are topological i.e. those 
like proximity and separation. These are follbwed by notions 
of continuity of lines and surfaces. The child's ability to 
co-ordinate relationships emerges as he carries out actions 
in or on his environment. Organisation of space in two or 
three dimensional frame is the outcome of a long series of 
experiences involving both perception and action. It involves 
a kind of coming together of notions of relations that are 
internal to each object or pattern, Euclidian relations 
established between numbers of objects and pattern together 
with certain notions of perspective (Piaget and Inhelder, 

19?6). 

But to understand geographical relationships, conceptuali¬ 
sation of space and proper perspective alone does not help. 
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Attitudes of the children tovards people of their owi country 
and foreigners also but'.ds up their inr^ges of geography 
(Piaget and V/ail, 1951). The child's ability to attain 
concepts and even percept depends on his general stage of 
development and upon his particular experiences -with visual 
material (Veness, 1972). A child may be able to identify 
objects from two dimensional representations but may not 
be able oo interpret a series and in fact may not see the 
scene as a whole and this limitation influences the 
understanding of geography. The formation of geographical 
Concepts is closely associated with the development’of an 
appropriate vocabulary. Geographical terms are presented 
to children through their own experience through visual 
stimuli (Milburn, 1972). 

The Difficulty of Teaching Geography to The Blind 

The difficulty in teaching geogranhy to the blind is 
now obvious. The visual stimuli cannot be made use of in 
the de’^elopment of concepts. Mapreading, therefore, is 
almoss abspnt and diagrams which aid comprehension of 
concepts cannot be used. Experiences become restricted and 
concepts which have denotative meanings i.e, literal 
meanings that make it possible for the members of a 
discipline zo communicate with each other ore rather 
difficult to form. 

In such a situation, Braille maps, can, of course, 
be o: some help. But while a teacher in a normal class 
finds no difficulty in explaining a map to the students 
at the same time, interpreting Braille maps simultaneously 
for all students could pose a few problems. The basic 
concepts like scale, orientation may not have been formed. 
Individual attention during the slow i.rocess of learning 
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With the maps is not always possible. It has been possible 
to present information on ®o-ordinates .jhich can identify 
points on the map cutaneously i.e. through the skin (Von 
Haller Gilmer, I 970 ) but then the problem, panticulanly in 
our country is of resources. In such a situation does it 
mean that a large community of students should be deprived 
of knowing a subject of immense utility only because 
complete aid in the formation of concepts in the subject 
cannot be provided? 

An Eyneriment to Solve the Difficulty 

An experiment carried out by the author appears to 
make the answer to the question above negative. The experiment 
consisted of acquainting a blind student with the political 
map of Maharashtra through programmed learning. 

The' student was completely unaware of the location of 
Maharashtra, its neighbours etc. Verbal description on 
this aspect of geography failed to mal^e an impression on 
him as he continued to ask questions, all apparently 
reflecting his confusion. With the help of some material, 

I constructed a Braille map of Maharashtra showing all 
that I wanted him to know and drew a prograjume given below, 

(In brackets are the instructions he had to follow.) The 
student's curiosity to learn wa,s also an important asset, 
Frames 

1, (Feel the map with your fingers) 

The map shows Maharashtra, The map 
presents . units of Maharashtra 

2, (Feel the map with your fingers a.gain) 

Maharashtra is a state. The next lower 
unit of administration is the ..... 

3 , (Read the names of the districts. 

Note them down,) 

The total number of districts in 
Maharashtra is .. 


Responses 


Admini str ative 


district 


twenty six 
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(I'^ove your fingers to find out the 
tuii' nf the map,) 

In a niiap, the top Inch cates north. 

(Read the name.) 

Above Mah,arashtra is ..... 

.. therefore, lies north of 

Maliarashtra. 

5”. Move your fingers in the northern parts 
of the map to read the name you found 
in the’previous step. Now shift j'^our 
fingers slightly to the right. Road 

the name.). is the other 

state north of Maharashtra. 

C, '.Move your fingers to the bottom of 
the map. Read the name.) 

The south is shown towards the bottom of 

the map,... is below Maharashtra. 

.. lies south of Maharashtra 

7. (Place again your fingers at v;hat you had 
read in the previous step. Move them 
towards the right.) 

^hiother state bordering Maharashtra in 
the south is . 

8 . In a map the right shows the east, 

(Move your fingers to the rightmost 
0 UT. , Read the ncsm ) 

Maharashtra is'bordered by. in the. 

east. 

5. In a map to the left is the west. 

(Move your fingers to the left is the 
west, 

(Move your fingers to the left. Read 
the name.) 

To the west of Maharashtra lies .. 


10^ (Feel the second figure and recognise 
the four directions.) 

The direction midway between the north 
and the east is southeast. Similarly 
between the south and the east is 
southeast. The direction between the 
south and the west is ..... The direction 
between the north and the west is .... 

(Repeat the names of all directions.) 

I - . 

11, (Refer again to the map. Locate the 
south-east. Read the name.) 

Soubheast of Maharashtra is. 


^his step became necessary as the student was 
of these directions. 


Re_st)on5 es 

Guj arat 
Guj arat 


Madhya Pradesh 


Goa 

Goa 


Karnataka 


Madhya Pradesh 


the Arabian Sea 


Southwest 

northwest 


Andhra Pradesh 


unaware 
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Fr.agie§ ReSTgons es 

-12. (Head the name Bombay with your rlghthand 
finger. Place a flng-^r of the left hand at 
that point. Move the fingers of the right 
hand to different corners of the map.) 

Did you feel you had to move your fingers 


much to the right to reach the e3d:reme 

eastern comer of Maharashtra? Yes 

Did you find that your righthand fingers 

moved away from the left hand finger? ... Yes 


13, When your right hand fingers moved to 
the right, they moved towards the .... 

1^+, Since they moved away from the left hand 
finger, it means the left hand finger was 
in the left margins of the map. 

In other words, it showed A'plac© ■ 
in the .. area of the state. 

That is . lies in the western parts 

of the state. 

nh.qoTrrationS 1 

. The observations of the experiment were: 

(a) The student who was totally unfamilar with directions 
on the map now knew something of the same. 

(B) The student had also offered history. Some of his doubts 
such as the reasons why Europeans had established their 
colonies first on the coast became clear. He recognised 


east 


Western 

Bombay 


that accessibility formed a major factor in the early 


(C) 


colonisation of the Europeans. Though unable to grasp 


completely, he realised that there exists a spatial 
point of view and certain phenomena are better 
explained in terms of space. 

The student formed certain concepts about the size and 
shape of Maharashtra. He could not, however, mark the 
difference in the sizes of the state snd of the dtstricsts. 
This situation arose for (i) the map was not drawn to 


cale and (ii) the state boundary snd district boundaries 
ad the same feel. Two different types of lines with 
arying tactile surfaces on a well drawn map will 


solve the problem. 
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(D) TIig student was under the impression that a particular 
^ ate herders an'-thro' state c'^iv on ae side. Madhya 
Pradesh, ho felt, lay only in the north. He found it 
difficult to understand hov; Madhya Pradesh could also 
lie to the east of Maharashtra. 

CE) The student appeared to he in confusion as to how two 

states bordered Maharashtra on one side. He thought that 
on one side there could he only one state. That troth 
Goa and Karnataka formed southern heundaries or Gujarat 
and Madhya Pradesh both bordered Maha.rashtra in the 
north, was at the first instcince rather confusing to 
him. 

(F) The student found it difficult to grasp ideas like a 
certain city being in an extreme corner of a state 
because he could not view or in this case, touch, the 
state as a whole. His contact with the map was only 
through a few fingers and thus he could not appreciate 
idea^ such as the eccentric location of the capital in 
Maharashtra, 

The leist three observations reveal what has been 
referred to as the problem of part-observation and incomplete 
ideas which fissume great importance in the blind child’s 
acquisiticn of knowledge (lowenfeld, 195’0). This is 
obviously because the sense of touch Is local. 

The results of the experiment were very encouraging 
though they were achieved very slowly. The student found a 
new point of view to exp?.ain some phenomena. He had absorbed 
some new ideas such as the distribution of places in space. 

It was heartening to note that on a map of India the student 
himself could explain why the Aryans or the Muslims first 
came to the Punjab and then penetrated towards Bengal while 
in case of the British it was just the reverse. 
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The experiment was only a small step* The map that had 
teen prepared was of a ro^ude nature. Nc experiments were or 
could he carried to measure^ quantitatively, the results sand 
evaluate and comp.are concepts before and after introducing 
the map. The programme developed did not rigidly follow the 
rules of programmed learning as mentioned by Klaus (Klaus, 
1961 ). An improved programme will benefit the student as 
it will remove the difficulties faced by him. A joint effort 
of geographers who can furnish the content, of educationists 
who can suggest sMtable methods of teaching and improve 
upon such techniques like programmed learning, of psycho¬ 
logists who can provide means to get insight of a problem 
and of all those who a-^e engaged in the teaching of the 
blind will eliminate the difficulties in learning Geography. 
Programmed learning books on Geography supplemented, with maps 
and other dlagr-ams in the Sraille would be an extremely usefim 
aid for the blind in 1^ rning C,e''i-raph„ providing them with a 
spatial point of view. They will satisfy the educational 
and personal needs of the blind particularly at a time 
wham academic opportunities and expectations are being 
expanded (Gulliford, 1971>. True is that such a point of 
view will be limited but then it will help them to understand 
better the world the blind live in. 


(Acknowledgement: Shrl Vasent Hegde tut for whose enthusiasm 
and help I would not have been able to carry out the 
experiment.) 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of teaching of Science to the blind is to 
give i-.a ' clear understanding of the environment and to 
enable them to speak an educated language. Attempts have been 
made to make our Science teaching more interesting vd.th newly 
available materials and special devices. Our major difficulties 
are probably; 

1) the lack of efficient communication of information other 
than by word of mouth teaching; 

2 ) need for finding outways and means of creating and stimu¬ 
lating interest in the S', ject; and 

3 ) the need for arranging experiments by pupils in ways 
which are fully comprehensible to the blind. 

Text books are usually only a partial solution as far as 
the first problem is concerned. Interested pupils suffer 
from the fact that there is a shortage of scientific literature 
(of a general nature) available to the blind. The use of 
embossed diagrams give the clear understanding about the topic. 

The problem of finding the position of the level of a 
liquid in a measuring cylinder which occurs quite often in 
Physics and Chemistry justifies the introduction of an 
apparatus known as "audible measuring cylinders , It is a 
combination of ordinary embossed measuring cylinders and 
battery and buzzer. The experiments consisting of weighing 
and accurate temperature reading are conducted with the help 
of a modified thermometei' and spiing baldnce* 



We have found that blind pupil can be taught sufficient 
Physics, Chemistry and Life Sciences to obtain a certificate 
of High School or Higher Secondary Board Examinations of 
N.C.E, R.T. courses vdth some modification in practical exami¬ 
nations . 

Introduction: 

The emphasis in this country has traditionally been on 
Arts and vocational subjects, the limitation of these aims is 
no longer acceptable. Physiotherapy had become a valuable 
career for blind men and -women and for this a kno-wledge of 
basic science is required. No one, except teachers of the blind 
feel comfortable about nhe argument that it might be wise for 
the blind to kno-w enough about Sciaice to enable than to speak 
the language of educated people. Wh'en I wins appointed as 
Science Teacher in 1976 a31 boys took General Science upto 
High School level. The boys in fact did a good deal of practical 
work under the guidance of teachers; results were encouraging 
in that all the boys passed. The question nov/ is whathor it 
is possible for the blind pupils to study an advanced level 
of Physics, Chemistry and Life Sciences for which practical 
examinations are rightly required. By teaching theory and 
modifying some apparatus and substituting the sight fe.ctor 
by three things i.e. sense of touch, smell and hearing. With 
the help of tactile sense, the teaching of Life Scienees has 
become possible. With the help of Olfactory sense the teaching 
of b'^th the theoritical and practical aspects cf Chemistry is 
possible and auditory sense helps us in modifying apparatus 
for experiments in Physics. We have become con-vlnced that a 
study of Science is completely viable, for blind students at 
least at secondary sch'vol level and that 'bhey have a full right 
to study the subject. It is harder for them, generally, to 



gain experience of phenomenon .end their curiosity may net 
always oe so easily fut bhece t.,j connected fc.cts 

make it more incumbent upon teachers to stir their curiosity 
and to help them to gain that experience which will be a 
factor in giving them the self confidence which they so badly 
need. The environment is hostile to the blind; the more they 

^ ? Ji If 

can master it by understnndi-ng itj the happier they are likely 
’to be. Blind pupils must use the other four senses, which are 
likely to give more fragmented impressions. In learning 
Science, the experience may be different from that of a sighted 
person. For example, experience, of light must be presented 
through sound; provided the student is able to understand 
the principles and he realises that this oral experience is 
different from the visual experience of a sighted person, the 
change of medium does not matter. It is understanding that 
matt'js in learning Scie: -e, not aesthetic appreciation. 

Any means may be employed to help understanding; the 
real is better than the syiiibolical, e. g. in Biology the 
living body, growing plants and clay models have their place, 
though blind students must be taught to interpret them, 
to magnify dimensions and to realise difference of texture. 
Sometimes a model can show principles better than the real 
object because irrelevance can be discarded. It is essential 
for blind students to be trained in interpretation of 
embossed drawing and for teachers to understand wha,t fingers 
can Interpret. 

It might be thought that much special apparatus is 
required to teach Science to the blind. We believed so at 
first, but we see clearly now that it is for sever,al reasons 
better that the blind student should use normal apparatus 
with ui'aille scales flxc'..^ if noodedL - blind students 
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want to work with sighted pupils, the former should be able 
to use the latter's apparatus conmiercial apparatus is vastly 
cheaper and much more quickly available than specially 
produced items. What is really needed is a resourceful and 
imaginative teacher with the patience to move at a slower pace 
which is essential even for clever blind pupils with aptitude; 
The greater the ofifSftaHSty fcr discovery the better. 

The teacher can at least see that pupil does as much for 
himself as possible and that he has the fun of talcing for 
himself the final step to the solution, 

THE TEACHING OF SGIINCE AT AHMADI SCHOOL FOR 
THE BLIND, ALIGARH 

Science was first introduced as a General Science 
course upto the secondary level, for which no practical 
examination was required. But it was not enough for providing 
good background knowledge of the environment. A more profound 
scientific knowledge was required. Higher Science was 
introduced in the School as an examination subject upto High 
School, for which a practical examination was required. 

We were compelled to concentrate our teaching efforts on all 
three l.e. Physics, Chemistry and Life Sciences as 
independent subjects. Physics was chosen as the subject on 
wlilch we would place the main emphasis chiefly because it 
appeared that it would be possible to adapt a larger 
proportion of the us^-ual practical vjork so as to enable 
participation by the blind in this branch of science-rather 
than the others. We now teach Physics, Chemistry £ind Life 
Sciences to the Secondary and Higher Secondary levels. We 
regretted that we paid less emphasis to the other branches 
of science but we do teach as much Biology and Chemistry 



as tli6 syll&bl pBrinit, -Soihg of tliG difficulties in teaching 
Biology are realised^ we cannot use the microscope or micro- 
pro j actor and the many excellent biological diagrams, nor 
can we carry out dissections. However, we use clay models 
cif animal organs and organ systems, parts of plants, 
skeletons stuffed animals and the pupils’ own body to help 
illustrate teaching. Much of the ordinary school, chemistry 
practicals rely upon "visual observations and use of measuring 
de'vices requiring vision. While we can overcome some of 
the consequent problems, it is still not possible to Indicate 
a large number of chemical reactions. By modifj.ang, to some 
extent, the usual introductory syllabus, however, it does 
seem possible to Introduce some interest in and understanding 
of fundainental chemistry using small identification, exo¬ 
thermic and endothermic r reactions, audible effects and other 
means of indications comprehensible to the blind and thus 
introduce at least partial pupil participation. We have^ 
found that a blind pupil con be taught sufficient Chemistry 
to obtain a certificate of a High School or Higher Secondary 
Board Examination with some modification in practical 
examinations. The factor is obvious danger in Chemistry 
practical of use of heating in most experiments and the 
handling of fairly dangerous chemicals and largely because of 
this, there are' few uses of a Chemistry qualifications in 
pupil’s future career. 

In our attempt to try to make our science teaching 
more interesting we have been greatly helped, in recent 
years, by newly available materials and newly developed 
special devices 5 naturally, problems arise when one tries 
to teach any subject to persons whose vision is poor. 

Science teaching renders a few of the' generaa difficulties 
more aos.jte and adds a few of its own - specially in the 
field of practical work and demonstrations. Our major 



difficulties are probably: 

1. The lack of efficient communication of information 
other than by word of mouth teaching. 

2. The paucity of ways and means to create and stimulate 
interest in the subject. 

3 . The inability to arrange pupil experiments in ways 
which are fully comprehensible to the blind. 

The ohjeebiYes in the course of Instructions in experimental 
science for blind students may be briefly summarised as 
follows: 

1, By means of specially designed apparatus to widen the 
field of meaningful perceptual contact \ath the extemcCL world, 

2« To provide participation in the general heritage of hum^n 
thought concerning the nature of physical and biological 
phenomenon and in particular the major concepts of Science 
which have heceme such potent instrumenos in the structure 
of modern thought, 

3 . To erhr-nce manipulative skills in the operation of 
scientific instruments and disciplined thought, in the use of 
methods of scientific investigation with an eye to developing 
potentialities for gainful occupations. 

k. To enable blind students to keep abreast of the lines 
in matters of scientific interest and to provide some 
understanding of technical appliances in common use. 

To these objectives one must add that of preparing the 
' students to pass certain public examinations at present needed 
to open the door to certain professions and to the Universities. 
APPAMTUS 

Our problem is to provide the blind students with 
apparatus wherewith he may be able to do experiment cl 
work associated with the course of instructions in Science. 
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'■^ecailrmente for the design of such apparatus area j- 

1, Provision of means to enable the blind students 

to observe the natural phenomenon v/hich the apparatus intend 
to demonstrate. 

2, It should he designed in such a way that the 
blind student can learn to operate the apparatus himself. 

3, Since we are concerned herewith teaching apparatus, 
aim at a design in whi di both form and function can bo 

comprehended by the student. 

The first requirement is mai-nly that of translating the 
visual signals of the conventional apparatus into signals 
perceptually acceptahlo to the blind. Ihis entails, for the 
most part, furnishing the apparatus with devices which 
^VG audible and tactile infomation concerning those 
relevant observations vrhic.i related to th„ e:xperimental 
exercise. 

Occasionally, particularly in the Chemistry course, 
one can raalte use of the olfactory sense and of gestatory 
sense for communicating the desired infomation and, in 
the re>e cases of those who are both blind and dhaf, one 
can use signals provi.ded by a mechanical vibrator. 

At this stage I w5.sh to give some consideration to 
hie operation of tr,anslation of signals in order to assess 
the potentialities and limitations in the communication 
of information. Lotus consider a definite example, we have 
an audible photo “electric cell which emits sharp sound v-fhen 
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the photo coll is exposed to light and such that when the 

intensity of light is increased the frequency of the sound 

vaves increases in proportions. It has proved very useful in 

light in 

experiments on/^hysics. 

.toinng the general methods vrhjch are available for 
achieving these goals we may list the followi.ng 

- the use of cm hosed diagrams and three dimensional 
models. 

l. 

“ audification of apparatus 

- instrument scales , 

■ '.0 ' ' ‘ ' 

- the use of probe for explaining parts inaccessiMe 
to fingers 

- the use rf photo-electric cell together with buzzers, 

bells and needless. 

- aids for drawing graphs. 

r 

Embossed diagrams : Ve have learnt by ©:^eT-5 cr ce that 
S|Uch stiidents, with the help of suitable diagrams accompanied 
ijy the teachers explanation, T^dll have a clear understanding 
about a new piece of apparatus. He aj.n, therefore, by means 
of this line diagram^ and our verbal,explconation of it, at 
providing the student with , a mental scheme concerning 
the nature of the parts of the new,apparatus and more 
l|particularly their relative arrangonont in space. For 
purposes of class teaching rno requires a technique of making 
palpable diagrams which should satisfy the following 
requirements s 

i. It should he possible for the teacher tn make the 
diagrams rapidly in class. That is we seek a me tiro d which 
can serve a similar function as dees the bl.ack hoard and 
chalk in normal teaching work. 
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2. Ifle must, theroi't be able to npike a number of 
copj.cs slmults^neously as to provide one tc every stuc’ent. 

P. The embossed diagram be reasc-'na.bly permanent so as 
tc be retrained by the student for future reference, 

4, Tliey should bo ino'xpensivc. 

There are special c.ases in which it is very difficult 
tc convey tc the blind student hue relcVrant Infcimatlon by 
means of a line drawing on a plane surface. This is 
particularly sc where ttie matter to be explrcined involves 
the understanding of three dlracnslcnal relationships. This 
pcint aro'SQ when I was asked to inalre a diagram of seasons of 
the year in relation to the inclination cf tlie axis of 
rotation of the earth to the ecliptic. Mi embossed diagram 
copied from the conventional diagram of the seasons given in 
ctlases failed to convey f desired, expl lation to blind 
students. ¥i th the throe dimensional model, the matter in 
quest!,on could he successfully o:iq3lained. 

Audifi cation of the Apparatus ; It is the process of 
modifying an instrument so that the information which is 
conventionally given by seeing something is, instead, given 
by hearing it. In other words, it is the process of 
translatJ.ng conventional visual signals into auditery signals. 
In operating the instrument the blind student is asking a 
question and the instrument answers by mcMng a noise or not 
making a noise or making a different noise, jH though it is 
hot essential that be'Should understand the mechanism by 
which the noise is produced it is preferable that he should 
do so in connection with a course of instiuctlohs in Science. 
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Keopiiii' in viow tlv c^uccpt, vc have dosignei? an 

■^uch'ble rncasijrfng cyl-inder. The problem ef kntwing the exact 

volume of the liquid can be solved by this apparatus^ It is 

a very simple apparatLis^ It consists of ah ordinary plastic 

measuring cylinder with rji e&ib._.ssed scale C'U the side wall, 
a 

To.kinc/weoden stick, cut it in such a way that it locks like 

a f'.reaps. Insert this wooden f Tceps in the measuring cylinder 

in such a way that one end of the f-reaps should be cutside cn 

tbo embossed scale and the otlrer me inside the cylinder 

pnrallal t- the mtside pointer. Take a battery and buzzer, 

connect me end of the battery at the bottom of the measuring 

cylinder by inserting a nail, so that it touch the liquid. 

The ther end '"■f the battery will go tin rough the buzzer to 

the pointer of the w'^odon forceps which is insi dc the 

measuring cylinder, so that it can touch the layer of the 

liquid. Once the battery is on and wo slowly lower down tiic 

wooden forceps, with the two pointer outside rond inside the 

vrall of the cylinder. The outside pointer runs along the 

embossed scale. By slov;ly Icwerinr down the wooden forceps, 

ca tine will cone when the inner pc inter touches the layer of 

the liquid md the circuit will bo c/mplete. The moment the 

circuit is conplete the bizzcr or bell will go off. Hearing 

and read the scale on the basis of pointer 
the sound, the blind student can s tc<p the pcinter/whi ch is at 


the embossed scale. 

In most applications considered here the sound signal 
is required to indicate a p^cint of contact. 


Measuring 

cylinder 


V'/i" 1 ■ V 

- ■» •, f f - 


Bu zzer 


- - - ' 

Audible Measuring Cylinder 


Battery 
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Themonietry ; VJb use a commercial instrument known as 
Rototiaem with an oxtcficlod printod and magnj fied centigrade 
scale. This instrument is in the shape rf circular dial with 
a pointer which is vary sensitive and neves with a slight 
change in temperature. It is very easy to read or understand 
hecause it resombles a hralllc watch. >Ji th tiis the daily 
room temperature can he easily noted. 

Weighing ; The class work in practical experinc-ntal 
science botii, in Physics and Chemistry, may involve at Umes 
a number of weighing operatiens for each experiment. The 
practicrpl requirement of a weighing device is that ; 

(a) jt should te able to weigh objects in the range of 
l-?00 gms with an accuracy of about i part in 1000; (b) the 
w ei ghi n g op c ra td. on mu s t be rap i d. 

It is possible to ri''''''ify the crnvcn bicna] Isbnratcry 
beam, balance fer use by blind students. It requires atloast 
10 minutes to weigh an object accurately. Some experiments 
may involve many weighing operations, In our classes which 
are of 40 minutes chraticn each day, include both theory and 
practical work, Hic use of the conventional beam balance witli 
a Sot of weights w^^uld ho too time consuming. With the help 
of spring balance a sufficiently precise weighing can be done 
by the blind student in about one minute. Twe models are in 
use - one with relatively heavy spring with, a range uptc 500 
gras and senstitivlty 0.5 gm, and the cthei' with a very light 
spring with a range 1-5 gn with a senstivity of 5 mg. 
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The' aJp. oi Sdcnc. is irioroisc tiic uti^trslanding cf 


natural phcnrccncn. It lay te c-ndndod ty stating a very 
general pri.nclplc - narely, ftat fccre is always a way to 
dr it - f'T at least stall alnrst always. And having found 
cne way there is nearly always round Uic corner a kttor and 
sinpler way. It is ny earnest hepo that readers of tods 
paper nay be sttnulated to find these better and sinpler 


ways. 


ii * 


C h i: 0 n S D G 2 M E E T 


Thanks to Hr. S. Ishtlaq Htoder, Pri,ncipal, .ihffladi 
School tor toe Blind, .toigarh Husliti University, Aligarh for 

I 

providing necessary facilities and without whrsc guidance this 


task would have Ixon hogftd do«, and to ny colleagues for 
cooperation. 
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2.4.0 EnjCATlON/d, rehabilitation 
' FOR THE VISU;ALY HANDlC.'lJ-^PED; 

BY 

A. 

DEP.J^JHSNT OF HSH..BILITATION 
G/0 WORL'SHOP FOR 'Effi BL,IND 
DR. EvKiE BSS.J'IT RO..D 

pr;.bh.,devi 

BOMBAY ~ 400 025. 

ABS-IR^CT 

ScEcation nc,?ns prcparinr, a child for "Gamplote 
living" by helping 1hG ir.snif gs taUon of "porfoction" 
alrcc.dy w5.thin "nan" and the "hamcni'''as devclcpment" of 
all the aspc3cts. 

This idea applies also to visually handicapped 
children. Th<. educators of visually ir>pai-rcd chjldren 
should o-xplore every possible v;ay tc noho then enjoy a 
normal social life as far as possible and to- impart the 
knowledge and culture to than ihich would fit them for all 
phases of life. 

The visually handicapped children are found to ho 
educationally retarded in conparison tj their seeing 
counterparts - due to various reasons, tc) elininato tliis 
condition the educators should, chalk out the educational 
programnes in such a way that the client's concernod may 
overccrae tho limitations in the bes t possible manner. 

Learning-readiness depends largoly upon the 
cducatj.on and training ho receives from his parents during 
his pro-school' days. It is, tiiereft'rG, necessary to have 
"proper parental education" for proper career-planning of the 
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visiifilly handdcapped ch.ild". 

Ihc re ^T^uld be a proper liaison between the 
teadier tecught and the parents - as tlae need of the 
individual client^s arc different. 

The curriculun should also be tallor-nade cn 11 
should be in accordance wi tli the need of the client; 

Special emphasis should be given for specialised subjects. 
The tcaching-ca.1 ds should bo nodorn, up-todate infonnatlve. 

So that, the students get pleasure and interest in learning. 

The terocher nus t be roscurceful, enthusiastic 
and Irncwledgeahlc as a grcrot degree of achievement of the 
client depends on him. 

Counselling and [guidance services, medical and 
hcal^th check-ups, P.T. and mobility training, recreational 
and socicul skill activiti'^s should bo developed through the 
full participation and equality of the society. 

Special incentives, equipnent-banKS educational 
facilitees etc, should be dcvclf'pc d to keep up the 
s tan dard of c du c ;i tion, 

Socialisation, integration and educational 
rehabilitation otc, are only possible through the maximum 
involvement of tiie client, community, government, social 
service clubs etc. 

Let us attempt on the ove of this International 
Year of the Disabled Porsi ns (lYDP) - 19S1 - for total 
upliftment and rehabilitation in the area pf education of 
the visually handicapped persons. 
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Before starting this article i wnuld like to r'efine 
what is ’Sc\icat5.on' an^ „hat is RchaLili taticn? 

'EnfCD' is a Greek l/h. rd, itneans 'to nourish’ 
and ‘Education’ means 'To nourish the Soul'; ‘Rehabilitation’ 
means ’Res toratlon ‘, So "Ef\i caticnal Rehabilitation’ means 
to nourish the scul by restoring the reraaining potentialities". 
There is a nice cTefination by Mary Switzer - 

"Rehabilitation is a Bridge, spanning the Gap 
Between uselessness and usefulness, between hopelessness 
and hopefulnc-ss, beWoen despair and happinoss". 

Education aj.ns at preparinr a child for 'Complete 
Livj.ng‘ by helping the raahifestatj.on of ’Parfecticn’ already 
within 'Man' and the 'Harnonlcus Development’ of all the 
aspects vital, physical., psychological, emotional, spiritual 
and cultural. .1 child s' ul'"’ be well a'’’” us ted to himself 
and to his en^/i, renraent, independent and self-supporting, 
dependable- and S'-cialiscr' as a result ^-f his erhication. 

Tiiis idea applies also tr visuoily handicapped 
children. The o'-'ucator of visually impaired children 
should explore every possii'le ways to make then enjoy a 
norm.al social life as far as practicable aiml te impart 
that knowledge and culture tc then v/hich would fit them 
for all phases of life. 

The visually h an di, capped children are found h' be 
edui Cation ally retarded in comparison to their seeing 
counterparts indent points by atleast two or tliree years, 

I t 1 s due to: 

a) Low sensory input. 

b) Lrw 3c :1 of Inform'^t: .n. 

c) Restricted and crippled cemmunicatJ-on, 
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d) riGstrictecl opportunity for oriontatlon and 
mo bill ty. 

e) Sevoral psycholopical and social conpli cat! ns 
rosultJ.np; from the less of vision and so on. 

Obviously, all tliesc tend to makG a visucally 
handica])pod child's standard soriouhat bcMnd the normal. 

In most ca.scs, this can bo recovered thrmph proper 
e. ducatirn and training. 

Lew or rc'stricted sensory input as a result of the 
loss of or impahrmont in vision, affectinp an indlvidiAal's 
bGhavi''ur and pattern of response to the. wonld around him. 

Low informational level as vision is one of the 
most important channels of information vMch here is 
absent Or limited in the client. 

Poor imitation, which is one of the most important 
and significant bases of learning and as such, tills fact 
results in - 

The delayed process of learning, lack of the 
geccraphical sense of dj,roction, distance and space. 

Crippled-ccmnunlcat5.cn since vision appears tfj be 
the only extensive way of establishing indirect cc.mraunicatjwn 
with the world arennd us. I say, 'Indirect way of 
communication' with a view to distinquish it from t^uch 
which is the direct way of C'-mmunj catton. 

Lack ^'f sufficient idea of the circumstantial world, 
resulting in: 

Lack in the developing of normal vocabulary 
gi v5.ng rise ti- 


Vcrbalisn as .an offshx't. 
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Lnck of proper nohiiity, ros trf, ctinp, the field of 
oxplcroticn, crippljng the scope of leorninc, dovolopraent 
of several mental complexes, like Inferior: ty complex, 
exhlki Honisra, soden trainoss and so on, hindcrinp the 
easy way of learninp to the createst extent. 

kosnlting form the a'l'^ovo facts, social retardations 

o c cu rs , 


The inherent and the true tune of education is to 
ho able to stand one’s own feet in all respects and 
especially ccoiiornically. For the si oh tod children there are 
ample chances to strenctlion their informational level as 
ttielr oducati.on is visually-oriented, rogardinc j oh 
opportunities sighted children aro fortunate enouch. 

So the ecticatr^nal pattern of the blind should 
make in such a way ttict they can compensate their 
hackvrardness as far as possj hlo hy suing the remaininp 
senses to a maxt.mum extent. On finally the pattern of 
education for the blind are divided intr-> three categories; 

1. Sogropatod - Tjipe 

(Re si den ti al - School) . 

2. Integrated - Tyj-'O 
(Open Education). 


3, Experimental - Tyi^e 


The world as whole is moving towards integratl,on 
and in some countries, the visually handicapped children 
are compelled to attend regular schools if they are found 
otherwise norraal. hot to speak of the other countries we 
are'exp er5,en cine a tremendous note of change hero in India 
also. 'Integration' as such, is now ^ur natoonal. policy. 
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The jntrr clue■'itTrn of Br-illc Press '"'■n hepimal basis tenet's 
to solve the ]:)rohler. rol.o.tJ.ng the availability cf tcict-borks. 
Teachers' Trrdninr- Pre eraxric has been installed in different 
regions tc pi"'-dice qualified teachers vjj th a view to raising 
the standard of teaching of the visually handicapped, the 
basi c-brai 1 ].e ag 1 1 i anccs aro nnanu factu r g d in our 
country to me'-,t the want r,f oquipnent. Training Centre 
for the Instructors* of the npand have been started for 
integratoing the blind in hie society. 

'Integration', itself, is the rnc s t impn rtan t 
influence in bringing about understanding and e-xperience 
cf blind people. 

'Integrated-Plan' for the Bcbication of the Blind. 

1, H'osource-teac'arr and dosource Room, 

2, Fiobilo (itinerant) & H'-mo Teaching Plan 

p. R'Oh abi 11 ta ti on Tc adiin g PI ,an 

4, Specialised teacher 

In the 'RGseurcu-r-om' plan, d to 6 blind children 
from one group are hrought trigcther each day into one 
rofiilnr sch'^oi. Braille-equipments , omhossed-maps etc. 
arc tiiG main teaching aids. 

In 'Mob^ le-teaching' plan the blind diildren will 
attend their regular schools, where they will be placed 
directly into the regular classes, A specialised-teacher 
for the blind will travel between many schools and ho will 
bring materials and ai.ds into tiie class. Time tr. time 
he will hold canferencos and inter-cllsclpliiiary talks about 
the progress ohd the rr-. lens of the blind students, with the 
other general teachers, parents and authorities of the school. 
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Itinerant teach r is necessary ’or the Open 
Ec'ucation Prcrranrac. and nay he allowed to serve as C'^- 
hetweens, connecting; tie schcol and the pupils at hornc- 
undc-r the integrated syston. The i tinerant-teacher, 
therefore, should have a close contact v.i th the class- 
teachor .and must he well versed in the school subjects. 

The Ho’^ie-tencheis are also useful in the fMd of 
eetjcation .and rehabilitation of the Hlind, Especially 
n'~n-school going children and the adult-blind and above 
all, multipiG-handicapped. As such, installatio'n c f such 
a prograrme is essential. 

There are some res^urco-te.achers that is those who 
are ej^port in a certain subject or subjects. For operating 
some special equipments 'a increase the informational level, 
special traJ-ning is needed. 

A largo part In progressive eiAication for younger 
children is played by creative, constructive and 
m anupul at5, ve ac tJ. vi ti es dep on ctj,n g nai. nl y on vi si on. 

These must be extensively adapted if they are to be 
applicable for the visucJly h.-^ndicapped especially for 
blind chj,ldren. Even for older children ediacation today 
depends less on oral instruction tii.an fomerly, and more 
on visual exi^os"' tion through hie uso of the black-board 
an d o the r vi su al ai ds , 

I must also refer t- tiae activitiGS of the 
National Association for the Blind, whose contribution in 
the field of both education and rehrabilitation is 
undoubtedly immense's ii. uroducti--n of lu rsery Education 
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for the blinc' ehcT the effective servi ccg ihndurGd by it. 
Talkln,e Books Studio arc tvre of its nany unique projects, 
kocently, the Associ^-tion h"s taken up a Research Propreamme 
to c'‘'n'''uct rosearches and investigatj.ons j'ntci the 
teachinp alid nth-r nerds and tcchnicues in cr'nnoction with 
the ertic a ti .'-n of the blind and the W'^'rk here is repr>rtcd to 
prepress steadily. 3overa.l institutions also vonturo to 
fnlfil the aJ.m in tiie cclicati'an of the bi.ind and the one 
for the partially si oh tod at Dchra Lun run by the Gevernmen' 
of India, is unique in our country. 

Essential Factors for 
E duc atl anal Rch abilitation; 

1. Acadoni c dovelopnont wi th iGarninp readiness. 

2. Davolopmont comnunication channel and 
tc-chln - ~ai..s (lev; vision aid, audio-visual, 
cAU dj o - ta c ti 1G etc.) 

3. Physical oducatic'n and nobility. 

4. CounsGllinq and Guidance Services to tho 
client and their parents. 

5. Class-rr-Fi cnfrontatim and proper 
cu rri culun. 

6. Ef fc ti vc f oil o^^J■-up s o rvi co s . 

Parent al Edu c a ti on; 

There should bo some systemic pro [’Tame 
frir parC;ntal education, Tliey should be made aware of the 
speci-^1 needs of their child and shruld be taupht to 
cc>nsidor him first as a 'child' and then his 'handicap'. 

i 

They should l:e properly instructed to trsko the phenenenon 
of handicap as an aceJ.dent and not as a curse, sr-i th.at 
their attitude may Ixildl;, cepe v/i th the handicap of their 
child. They should also have some idea of how to inpart 
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formal anft basic traj.ninn to their blind child who can 
not initate tlarnuch se-winn. Thus, the b.abit of using the 
toilet properly and that of eatina, alongwitti correct 
posture and gesture should bo taught to their client 
patiently by allowing then to feel in certain cases. 

This type of parental educaticn should be 
organised with the help of'the social workers. This is a 
must, if we desire t/'- have hotter result from school 
education. Some tames group-family c-nnsclllng and Indi,victual 
Counselling plays a vital role for rehabilitating the 
blind. The'proper quallied and resourceful Counsellor 
should take init?,atJ.vo in tliis natter. 

Cnrri culun j 

We should renember that schrol is the focal 
point of inf'^matir-n to the visually handicapped children 
and so the autlb-^ri ty sh''uld try as f'^r as possible to 
impart the information to the students as much as possible. 
The curriculum of a schccl should include scientific, 
technical and cultural activities - which would satisfy 
all kinds cf curiosity. Education also implies all-rcund 
development, physically, mentally, emotionally and 
spiritually. Hence the curriculum shcul d prf/Vi de opportunity 
fC'T tlii s so'rt of balanced and haimonised dovclopnont in 
the clients. But there arc few schools for the blind which 
ar c G rn .amen to d m th such cu rri culum. 

The heads or the policy forraulatinr bodies should 
bo aware of the needs of the pupil, otherwise betterment 
is not possible. It is required, therefore, that the heads 
and atleast two members ■-■f the managing committee or the 
policy formula.ting body should train personnel In respect 
of the Special needs of the children without sight or 
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witii irapariecl vision. 'Sheer PhjlnntiirrTlc zeal' is not 
enouph in this it is hotter fc- hovo rne good 

school than a raushroon growth of wortlriless schocls, 

Comunicatinn Ch.onne] : 

1. Teaching of Braillo. 

2. Tr;>e-writlnc, T.V., Gassettce Tapc-rocordor, 
hadio, taiidng bock, di etaphene-tjpe-wri ting etc. 

3. Teaching aids an.d ter'-t-books. 

4. Teachinp; of Science, Ari thjrne t1. c, Geography, etc. 

G. P arti dp ation in Sod al func tlons an d 

festivals etc. for dcvelopin;; the social skills® 

Teaching of Braille; 

The teaching of Braille should be nore scientifically 
based thcan it appears at present. It should not ho counted 
as part and parcel of ttie lan^naf^' class. The client 
should he prcpiarod tr learn Braille roadlii'^ first and 
then writing, ttircugh the develoLncnt of the senses of 
t^uch, dirocti'-'n, distance, space etc. All tlio Indiai'i 
lanfUages originate from Sanskrit, it is the source of 
all lan.iunres. ‘The Governr.iont of India has introduced a new 
Braillc-systen , which is knuoin as 'Bharati-Braille '. At 
first the pupil should use and learn Bharati-Braj-lle, then 
it will not In cb".fficult for them t^ learn English Br.ai-lle, 

' 0pen-Educat5,on' or 
Integrated-teaching Plan; 

1, Uni t-te chiij que of teaching, 

2, Co - r el a ti on al me tlio d, 

3, Ocnacep t-fonintion throu ph. nature-study. 

4, Froj Gct-me thod. 

5 , HGU ri s ti c-no th^ d, 
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The usG of the ij achjno n;.Is nl' th the Crjncept- 

fornatlon-room wherein tie di ffcrent motels of the objective- 
world aro prescrV'u! shr'uld ho cciipulsory. The models should 
be three-dimenticnpl and as near to tlic object they 
represent aS possible. 'Dae teach, r should, try to make text 
hook fen hires illustrative ‘•'nd inter oa tin p to the 
Children without si pht. 

The qu ali ty of a 
Res urcG-Toicher;' 

1. AcadGmic, 

2. Professional 

P, Personal. 

The teacher of the children should posses all tlie 
qualities of a peed teacher. It should he noted that a 
teacher of -(he blind dihhrs from that c f the seeking in 
degree, but not in kind. Tho authority should take great 
Ccare in selecting Uicn. They must fulfil the requisite 
academic qualifications as hiose of seeing. As the education 
of the blind is a special one, greater degree of 
achicvoiTiGnt may tie deoiandcd from thou. 

They must bo trained in teachin'- tlie children and 
preferably also, 5.n teaching the seeking, with atleast, 
three years continuous te-^ching e^Tcrience in the school 
fov the seeing. Before aupointaent the authority should 
test his t 33 aching ability by putting him ?,nto actual 
class-room confrontation for atleast seven consecutive 
days. 

The authority should net try 'to exploit 'the 
teacher on the basis of dedication or humanism* Speci;iL 
allowances ahd incentives shoulc- be gj. ven for drawing geed 
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and resourcefni teachops to the blind-welfare field. 

The effectiveness of Int'grated Education would 
setT.i to depend un the factors of amount of vision, age, 
intelligence, and personality. Integrated Education -vjould 
be univers ally riore effective thrah segregated education, 
it might cui to well sue cessed \ti th partially sighted 
children possessing fai^rly good vision. 

Avoiding all controversy as te whether the 
Integrated Education -'r segregated sjis tom of educati.on is 
suitable for the blind, it nay be asserted that a system 
combining the tivo would better suit the purpose. In this 
case, the clients in question would be allowed to receive 
special education under a special stimulation and this would be 
confined the elementary grade. They would join the 
rc;jular school under open education programme to study 
alongwj-th their seeing; countoiparts, in the secondary 
stages. It is suggested that in the elementary grades 
Integration may hamper the cause cf the children who 
require special environment. Besides, they are to be 
adjusted to ihoir handicap before they go to attend 
open education programme. 

A decade has gone by since this initial expeti'^ont 
and tiday integrated educntion is gaining rapid ground. 

In Bombay city alone we can report that well over two 
hundred boys and gl.rls arc now studyj.ng in schools 
and colleges, and the noverent has also spread to 
other parts of India. The wide gap which separated 
the blind child from receiving educational opportunities 
similar to those of seeing children is now rapidly 
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narrowing pjad -mere is every livolih-nd that in tiie years 
tc cciiG in tj ,r_;rate C.1 Gcif- iin-en vj.il liocoue an acccptfd 
and establishocl channel open tc; every efficient and 
intollincnt boy and pin who is bljnd. 

Althcuph wc cannot claim that tlic ncthod has been 
established alo.i|- ideal linos, we feel that sn bs tan ti al 
headway has been made for the layi.na of strenper 
fc-uncbTti.ons in tlic future. Here, briefly, arc 'the 
milestones which have been reached tr.wards encouraging 
integrated Education in India, 

Con elusion: 


In order to effect inprovenont and 
implement it is tiius necessary that rcsean^ nnd 
inves ti ration i:roora''mo ’n tcacbJ.n.;, tecaniquo slvuld be 
installed with immediato effect tc fxt rid to the 
traditional raethvds of teaching the visually handicapped. 

In this connection on the eve of I.Y.D.I , Frograr-r.e, it 
may be brought under a nationalisod-v;ay. The betterment 
and proper inplencntaticn of the programme depends on; 

1. National Council for F/iucaticnal Research and 
Training, for tie physically handicapped as 
well as for the blind. 

2. Equipment Bank (for toaching-aids and, appliances) 

3. National Institute, Model School for Integrated 
Education (regional basis), for educaUon and training 
1 re-vocational and vocational guidance and 
Counselling Tvj. cos , and a’ ve all ' FollOA^/-up * 


s ervi ces 
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the Gcluc-'itii'iial-rcharilitp.tinn of ik 




personality to be socialised ojad sclf-supportino, inspitc 


of visual iniiairn&nt, 




S.f.o 1981 ; A OF VISIOK ;.KD REVISIOH 


By 

Mash yn Gop a], -an 
Hoaclfflj.s trcs s, 

Di Vina Lifht Schcal Tor tlio 
Blind, 

VJlilto field 
B:J^G.X0AE-5600 06G. 


iiBSTRAGT 

Refocussinc; p.nd rc-orien binp ourselves is necessary 
to malce a success of cducat 3 V.n fer tiie blinf'' in tlij s decade, 
VJhilc the usual subjocts need net be neflectc-d, the focus 
for a blind child should be cn subjects which will help him 
to adapt to this own particular society, and to adapt in such 

a vay that ho will he an asset ratlior tiian a liability. 

whether in rural o,r urban India. Indopcndence techniques, 
communication skills, rosT)onsibility traininf;, leisure time 
activities are ell to be stressed, as alsc. sensory tra^-ning 
and the gaining c.f the fulles t g amu t -'f exi^erience as is 
possible. Homo-making is olsc.' ah art which is not the sole 
privilege of the sighted. A pregramme mainly concerning 
rural blind should contain items of ins true tlcn, from local 
'instructors' \liich are relevant and useful in a village. 
Literacy (or more) should, only tc- ba a cf their 

ediacatj.on...... and not tajee up valuable time . 

Is life divided int^ socti-'ns? Hr, 1 say. 

Then why have subjects at schorl? 

Teach living at school, 

hxic] living means unders landing 

And understanding is all. 

The l7 year old who wrote the above lines was net 
really sa.yi.ng ’that subjects are uselessbut that tiiey 
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serve nr iiurpj.-’e th-_ i, e rn Ln: Oacc. wltlrut reference 

tc life itself. This seems tn ho very similar tc* the prchlem 
vjo face •i,rf.th rGf;arri to tiic ccticaticn cf the hlint, Oiir 
ertication sjstcn for th" Mine’' is sc far behinc' the times 
that it is by nnb larpe nnr^.ai.is ti c anf merely skims the 
surface of tie prrklcm. Nev; ncerls arc ccnstmtly c-merf^nr-. 

They have either been iynrrec', nr taken up in a very lukewarm 
manner. 

What poor er]ucation wc have to offer the blind mainly 
caters to some of the needs of urban blhnd. What tien of our 
majority? They arc rural folk, often nispuidcdly put inte city 
residcnUrl schccls for the blind. What do wc maJee of them? 
Misfits. They do not ililly f).t into the pattern r.f the urban 
and sophisticated, nor can tiicy ever really fit back into 
their rural backyround. Lii'T. another 17 y-'ar old said 'I 
consider it cssentito that che schorl should chanye with tho 
body of pupils jt contains arto vd th the society to iMchthey 
must be adapted to live'. How true and how little thoupht 
we give to it when considering syllabi, curriculum and all 
the various ’gimmidos' of a scho^d ’system'.' to we insist 
that urban children learn faming'^ Then why do we insist that 
rural diildron should be converted into urban masterpieces? 
Instead of teaching them the di.gnity of labour, the value of 
self-employment, the advantages of rural and family jjrojects, 
wc teach then only encugh to ruin their chances.leave them 
floudering in a sea of unenpIoyinGnt, op unsuitable employment. 
Instead of teaching a blind child to learn the value of walking 
alcne...,w 0 teach him to te dependent and a burden to even the 
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most patient and willing parents and friends. Instead 
of teaching him that leisure time is precious and usefhl, 
we teach him to sit with his head in his hands, brooding 
amd meditating over his sad lot. What price education? 

Literacy is essential. It is one of several items 
which lends to the dignity of a person, whidi helps in 
daily life and helps a person avoid pitfalls, Another 
tednagor has summed up tliis aspect by saying, 'After all, 
a diploma or degree is not tiic perfect vaccine against 
stupidity' 5 Aid yet, surprisingly, this is how we still 
look upon this aspect. Docs iiiat piece of paper guarantee 
that the person will get a job, ihat he will be satisfied 
and happy, that it will help his family? I'/hat does it 
guarantee to the majority of India's blind? He may be 
looked up to in his rillago as ho is ' educated'... .but 
does this guarantee that he is useful? In anuiiib'SJa 
setting it usually paves the vay to very stiff and 
unpleasant competition and, the higher one goes up the 
ladder of degree-holding, the worse it gets. Very few 
blind persons have g,ot to the very top of the acadenic 

ladder.and even todcc, it has brought disillusionment. 

Some become very attractive and very irapressive figure¬ 
heads, But, again I ask, what of our majority? 

With carofUl placonent and understanding of the 
problem, most urban children can be sdrt to normal 
sdhool, 1 . e. the 'normal' blin i. child, and not tho 
multiply.hand!cap Pod. All thc^t tlio system requires are 
resource groups in each area of town*teachers who iiVlll 
see that the child has and knows how to use special 
equipment, lhat he has understood his lossons during -fhe 
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day, and that he learns to utilise Ms 'spare' time 
succoss-Mlly and -satis"Mngly. The r^ rurco teachers 
will also note the child's aptitLidos, inclinations and 
can later direct hin to a suitable vocational guidance 
Goatre. Indep esadance must be stressed both at school 
and at hone, and the daild wust bo encouraged in as many 
of the 'sighted.' activities as is possible..... e. g, sweeping, 
dusting, washing, caring for himself ( ond perhaps for a 
younger sistej^’). 

In common with their rural brothers, the urban 
blind can and must cover the follomng areas; 

1 , Orientation and Mobility, and In dep evidence 
techniques, 

2, Gorrmiunlcation. 

3, Sensory Training. 

4, Ma^dmum GoqDoriGnco. 

5, Respon Sibil ■'ty training, 

6 , Leisure-time skills, 

1. Orientation and nobility: For all blind children, this 

must not be considered an 'extra' subject. It is not a mere 
technique to bo taught when the child is old to 

hold a cane. Ratlior, it involves the child from as early 
as possible? It teacher a child to move freely and confldcjotly, 
to relate to space and its surroundings; it involves 
coupllcatod itdas such as compass diroctions, and the whole 
gamut of daily-living skills, of style and fashion, of 
movQuent that is not merely indopdadent, but graceful 
and acceptable. And it opens one major door into society 
at large, 

2, Communication: ' Communication is as much a part of our 
lives as Me air wo breathe, and as vital. Any breakdown 
in any of the seas os a. ..o indicates a partial breakdown 
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in coiimunlcation. This, in tain, spoils sogrogation, 
separation of a sectioij of the population, and this is 
precisely what we are fighting against. 

The eyes have, not for nothing, beai called 'the 
windows of the soul'. Frcci the time a child is born, it 
loams to ooramunicato. It begins tci express hunger, 
fmstration, joy, discoafort,.... .but much of this 
coramimication is on account of visual stimuli. A blind 
baby, however, needs to depend on his ear and nose perhaps 
to know if his mother is near. If there is silenco and the 
mother is close by, it I 3 as if tho mother is not there 
at all. A blind baby may 'talk' to and be entertained 
by radio or record-player sounds for a while, but he learns 
soon enough that this is no substitute for a hum'an being, 

A blind child has to be accepted by a 'sifted' 
world. He must not just learn to corrjmiinicatG with other 
blind persens, but with sighted people, and, as far as 
possible, by sighted standards. He must leam to speak 
not with the voice of antagonism or hostility, tut pleasantly 
and confidently. Debates, discussion, drama.,..all of which 
play a large part for sighted childrm,.,. can now be sem 
as decidedly more important to a visually hafidicapped 
student, 

3, Soasory Training: All saod educational systems.... e. g. 
Freebel and Montes so li... .lay aaphasis on learning via the 
senses^ it is not suiprising that specially adapted 
Montessoii equipment is being made in India irdsy ...ter the 
use of blind studmts. The touch, hearing, gnell and taste 
are specially thought of. 

Touch; To a blind child, a vory important aspect of his 
life is what he can understand about the world through what 
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ho can fed. He also needs touch in order to learn Braille, 
Maths, to do science o'-v ori cnien ts or t. 'look' at Geography 
bossed nap s. Hq Ioanns to use not only his hands, but 
his body-toudi sonsations.... tho ground, the walls, 
proxinity to other persons or things. Still later, using 
the v/hite cane, which is actually an extension of 'IhG 
index finger, ho will loam to 'feel' thiough this cane, 
via the finger in order to leam about his surroundings. 

He also learns to sort and tidy iiis clothes, to lace his 
shoes. ..and even thread aneedo. 

Hearing: By no neans does a blind child have hearing that 

is * c3ap ^satory' rather, it is through training and 
necessity that this sense nust be sharpened, A blind 
child must not merely loam to 'listen' to surrounding 
sounds, lectures, lessons etc. Ho must use his hearing 
to locate himself, to guiilc him and to tove himself 
con fid dice. 

Smoll and taste: These are both important to a blind child 
as he has often to use these in order to identify something 
of sen cone. 

The Kinesthetic Sense: This ' sense' is connected with what 

is known as 'muscular memory'.i. o, one oftai knows 

when one has walked a certain distance if it is an oft- 
travelled route. Also, one knows if a pathway is going up¬ 
hill or down. Slopes, curves, turns and angles are all 
indicated to us by this sense. To a blind child, it is 
important that he is accurate,for he could beccane 
oomplotDly dlsorlaited and lost If ho is not made aware of 
the fimotlons of Ibis saise. Training ttie saises, and more 
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he can feel, Hg also needs touch in order to learn Braille, 
Maths, to do science oii crucnts or t - 'look' at Geography 
dnbossed map s, Hq- learns to use not only his hands, but 
hi s body- toudi sonsation s.... the ground, the walls, 
proximity to other persons or tilings. Still later, using 
the Idaite cane, which is actually an extension of the 
index finger, ho will loam to 'feel' through this cane, 
via the finger in order to learn about his surroundings. 

He also learns to sort and tidy his clothes, to lace his 
shoes. ..and even thread a needle. 

Hearings By no means does a blind child have hearing that 
is • coripeasatory' rather, it is through training arid 
necessity that this sdisemust bo sharpehod. A blind 
child must not ineroly leam to 'listen' ti surrounding 
sounds, lectures, lessons etc. Ho must use Inis hearing 
to locate himself, to jj.iide him and to give himself 
con flddncG. 

Smell and tastes These are both important to a blind child 
as he has often te use those in order to identify something 
of san con Go 

The Kinesthetic Senses This 'sense' is connected with what 

is known as 'muscular menory'.i.e. one oftm knows 

when one has walked a certain distance if it is an oft- 
travelled route* Also, one knows if a pathway is going up¬ 
hill or down. Slopes, curves, tu.ms and angles are all 
Indicated to us by this sense. To a blind child, it is 
important that he is accurate.... for he could become 
complGtoly disoriented and lost ii ho is not made aware of 
the functions of this s&ise. Training tine senses, and more 
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particularly thi s l ast mgitioned is faijiy cQnplicated^ « . . 

d it involved its om specific tenriinology and requires 
a great deal of practice. 

Very important for 'blind' children is the training 
of, surprisingly, the sense of sight. The majority of blind 
childr^a has at least 'light perception'. Many of thqn have 
considerably more residual vision.... though they are clinically 
'blind'. Many can leam to appreciate colour aid the 
significance of colour. Others can leam to use Braille, yet 
be taught to use tieir residual vision whai occupied mth 
other tasks. These witi mere light perception can be 
taught to use this perception to guide themselves. There 
is not just testing equipmdit to help such childr^, but 
.also considerable ronedial mateiial as well,.,.and the 

* t • 

. . ' » > 

,,vresults of such - teaching have sooningly ’.Improved' vision. 
Actually, all that ocairs is that the training has made 
the blind child more aware. and not really that the 
vision itself has improved, 

4, Maidmum Gcperimcc"- ^he s^se of si^t is the only one 
which can be associated continuity. One can walk into 
a room, glance around and take in almost everything in a 
short while, not so for a blind person. Verbal descriptions 
are necessary, and sometimes there seems to be no altematlv£_ 
However, no matter how well a sighted person may describe 
a station, there can bo no comparison with the actual 
experiaice,.,,, the smell of diesel or smoke, the heat of 
the aigine, the chug-chugging or rock-rocking movonents and 
■the gmeral smell and sounds of a railway are much more 
, enriching. Wo replicas, unless very realistic, can replace 
the real thing, ..the smell and scent of a rose. ..and evoi the 
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tlio thorns... are far better ti\an the most beautitUl 
plastic flowor. Of ajursc, there arc things which are next ^ 
to impossible to convoy... .must be exj^lain ed by models or 
v;urds. The height .and granddir of a Mount Everest, the 
concept of 'horizon', the delicacy of tiny insects or 
microscopic beings...all these ‘things can hardly bo 
explained even in verbal teins. Still, as far as is 
possible, a blind child mist be taught about a sighted world. 
The excitenent of a cridcot match is convoyed to a blind 
child as he attmds the match or listdas to the commeatary 
on the radio. But how many blind children really know 
the positions on a field, v;hat spih-bowling is, or why a 
persaa is given out LAW? 

For blind childr®, the real is always prcforablo 
to tt-io artificial or the simulated. But a simulated situation 
ormodoi i 5 preferable to mer.’ v/ords, Kuwover, whore we 
are only able use wo I'd s....-th cn there is no alternative. 

Burt we must be careil-a ho try mid use words which keep in 
mind that what one is teaching him is to help him in a 
sifted world. False or Incorrect inforaation may, later 

on, mai^e him an object of pity or the laughing-steck of 
his group. 


5. Eosponsibility Training*. In no way should sighted 
persons avoid giving responsibiliti gs to blind children. 

In lact, if blind children are given certain rcsponsiblli ties 
in the school, they learn to assume leadership, they learn 
how to c<‘ximand and be commanded, to organise and be 
organised. They can loam to shoulder duti es.., botti pleasant 
and ui^leasant, to help train younger childroi,..,.in 
short, to develop, and respect ttiejaselvcs. Wo must forget 
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the old tdiots of education which called it 'preparing 
for life' and helic'^' , a 14-year old essayist, 'I an not 
preparing for life. I am alive now,' 

It would do all teachers, and mo re so iiiose who 
teach the hlind, good if they gave the students more 
chance to speal-c and took more opportunity to listen. It 
is truly well said thect God very deliherately gave us 
two ears, but only one tongue. But Cp teachers, we often 
forget this. Does it deneon us in any way if we listen, 
approve and evpc diact the often very sensible ideas of ’ 
blind children? 

6, Leisuro-timo activities : Stnall chlldrai occupy their 
ticiG in imaginary ganos and tiius pass hieir time if they 
do not have anything specific to do* The older ctiild may 
build castles in the air..,..but he is likely to feel 
restless, Braille reading is cambersome and tiring, and 
therefore, a. difficuic habit to cultivate^ no hard and 
fast rule can be followed as each child differs fiom the 
other* Some may enjoy crafts, others may like collecting 
things, or constructing tilings. Still others may 4Pjoy 
lottar-vrltlng. and pc3u-palse Sme children excel in indoor 
games. However, invariably, if a blind child is left, 
leisure-time becomes a major burdm to him. He will not 
know what to do and may eves use tiie time to brood, 

What of our rural blind? They need to have seme 
education, at leas t....., i, e. acadmiics. Buthowmudi? 
Where? and liow? 

If rural blind children have to follov; a 'noimal’ 
school syllabus.... there is no ham,... except that the 
wastage of time is veiy important. Time which can be 
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utilised learning soiiothing practical and useful is 
used in finding out the sum of a + b. Of -what use is it 
if he knows only the circumference of the earch, but not 
about his family acres? Dogs it help to loam the nsmes 
of fertilisers if he does not loam which fertilisers 
are useful to him? Is a more biological description of 
the eye useful to him? l/Jbuld it not be more useful, if, 
coupled with hie learning about the eyes, he leamt the 
causes of blindness snd what can prevent it? Surely there 
is no better pre^phet to the villagers than their own 
blind perscns, no more accepted person who can tell then 
about blindness, aVjout health, about adult education. 

The lural blind can surely be trained for half 
their day or half the week, in crafts, fanning skills, 
associated dealings in as practical a manner as is possible. 
Self~enploymont and family-involvencnt should be stressed 
and their value cTiui'orated and proved. 

Do 'teachors' prove a problem? I have below a 
sli^tly exaggerated, but inherently sour d idea fiem 
another teenager; 'Only headmasters would receive 
special!scvd training at full-time colleges. O'ther teaching 
would be a version of conscription, ecuch member of sodety 
would be asked to con tribute a certain proportion of his 
time to tal^G a course and teach and educate others in his 
particular skill. In tiiis way, tioso at places of 
odication would receive fresh infoimation fron a variety 
of people, learning at the setne time to accept people 
with their own enthusiaans and shortcomings. Ihis systan 
would also help ease the shortage of teachers and the 
constant bickering about wages and hours.' 
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Domostic Sci(3:ice and House Crafts which should be 
taught gdaerally, 'n all blind str''GntSj should more 
especially be taught to the blind wonj^i in villages, 

M an y of th m may b ccom o on an cip a ted m ou gh. to wo rk 
besides their raen in the family, but others should at 
least know how to care for house and home. There is 
certainly no ham in the boys learning either..... so that 
they can help to free thidr women in the villages by 
showing that the .job of 'house* is not necessarily the 
exclusive prlvlledgo of women. Such classes should be 
conducted in a natural, relaxed atmosphere... .in an 
actual home where possible. Tlie key to the as tire 
situation seems to be that we must realise 'It is part of 
everyday life, and an enjoyable and very interesting part. 
When learning ceases to be looked upon by blind childrd:i 
as a chore, but instead as a sequence of processes just 
as enjoyable, arid''urc fulfilling, thai the educational 
systen v;ill have justified itself. 
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2,6.0 TEACHING THE VISlNWv DlSiiOViiivITAGED 
EOR CREATIVE AND CRITIGaL THINKING 
IN SECONDARY SCHOQ T.G_ _ 


f'j o hi t Ch akr ab 3Jr 11, 

LttOfciu’er In Education, 
'^ena'^cment. of Education, 

/I c V VBharaui Univcrc i ty, 
'^innva Bhavana, 

Chan cinikefc an-731235 

AB,CTRh CT 

Education of the A/'isually disEiu.ed Ip a very complex 
and delicate activity o.ften burdened ul bh a load of 
charitable obligation r:nd cynii cisu ar' bho name of 
rehabilitation, tpart from the i icc chau teaching the 
visua].ly handucapped pre-suppo-ees a. toaclier's attednment 
of very delicate and difficult teaching efficiencies, the 
critical and creative pov;er of uhinking C'f the visually 
handicapaed at the secondary sclicols should be more 
del ;ately and minutely nivtured in ati ‘deal atmospher' 
of freedom an^ spontaneity. The cresent study aims at a 
fe;; identific 'i -n^ f ■. ...^ll..g ccsivItiGS for the visually 
dlsadvo'rbaged and guidelines for beachors such a.s activities 
wjth specifxc teaching plans considering maintenance of the 
different stages of preparation, tneujation, illumina'-iion 
and verification, and eliininaticn of excessive use of gadgets 
and appliances for proper manilastation o.l creative and 
critical thinking. 

The present researcher has a pf regnant experience of 
having an encounter with one_of his -lind students who has 
a very colourful academic career from Presidency College 
and the University College of Arts and Commerce, Calcutta, 
and who identified his teacher after a lapse of eleven 
yea s simply by his ser'ory experiences and prodigious power 
of memoryf In fact, from a very close association with 
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his hlind students frir T^otty ].rny tii..',-, the present 
researcher is I'f th^^ opinion that tllncl pupils normally 
have the exception.al power of recalling incidents or any 
ether subject-matter whats^'^wer net merely because a certain 
sense of rigorous concenbratlon prevails in all their 
activities or thought-processes as an under-current but 
primarily because the creative and critical faculties vathln 
themselves remain very alert and eaiger by virtue of being 
continually exercised, idded to these arc the spontaneous 
manifestations of finer sensibilities and softer emotions of 
1: fe that always seek the prize for self-expression specially 
in case of these who are visually handicapped. While a 
specific sense of general awareness to the alarming truth of 
blindness is hopelessly ignored; an India, having the largest 
blind population in the v'^-'rld, after Egy^^t (blindness accounting 
for 50 per cent of all cases of physical disability) 30 
per cent of Indians blind people losing vision before 21 and 
12,000 children below 12 becoming victims to blindness every 
year for lack of vitamin A - teaching the visually handicapped 
for creative and critical thinking has not yet been given 
proper emphasis in the currl®ular or cc-curricular activities 
in secondary educa,tion. Unfortunately, teacher education 
in the specific sphere of oriontatir'.n for meeting the 
challenge of fostering creativo and critical approach to 
learning by blind pupils has not yet made significant 
advancements. Consequently, the bewailing lot of a blind 
student and his mute cry are lost in the aggravating either 
of iidifference and oblivion like Milton's Samson : '0 dark, 
dark, dark,/ Amidst tho blase of noon/ Irrecoverably dark, 
totaS. eclipse / Without :1 hope '^f day' Should we accept 
this tragic state of life by remaining cruelly silent and 
passive ? 
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'"■lit j. ■*[7] _ r-' \ n 

What if3 of utmr^s b viT"'’"'rt-Tnce in teaching the hlind at 
the sec ndary schools is to identify the skills and sub- 
skills and respective components tn open out new vistas of 
creative imagination and critical awnreness. And, prior to 
this identiilcation of teacMng skills fr'r better teaching 
efficiencies for teaching the blind students, the following 
may be considered : 

(a) to be thoroughly and sufficiently acquinted with 
the causes of blindness? 

(b) to be familiar with the family background from tfLl 
possible points of ■'/iew; 

(c) to be well aware of the social atmospheres and. 
environmental attitudes towards blind pupils; 

to bo iar,.pti f’-, o v.i bh the bli d fUDils’ sense of 

fears and vicissitudes to accommo" i.te himself with the 
sighted ones; 

(e) to locate the reasons f'r unusual passivities and 
utter sense of loneliness and frustrations as a consequence 
of blindeness. 

Having considered the ab.ove points of view 
a teacher, in order to enkindle the unique creative and 
critical spirit of a blind pupil? might ir.entify tht, 
folio van g areas of teaching activities : 

fltage A : Thr-; Prepara tinn Stjj^ 

This stage may, again be .'analysed into the 


following sub-stages '• 
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Sub-stage 1 : The Initial stage 

Sub-stage 2 • The Int':‘rme''ll at a stage 

Sub-stage 3 • The Final stage 

Sub-Sba[7 0 1 : The Initial Stap-e 

This is 'I very significant stage because at this 
stage a blind pupil is for the first time alienated from his 
family background to a totally new and queer world - a sch''^ol, 
Here the ag^-^nies of a saddened heart are abruptly choaked as 


it might be felt by a blind student at the outset, and the 
greatest care and caution to be taken in this C'-nnection is to 
create such an atinposphere in tins school as t^ wipe out 
the major points of differences between a school and a 
society. As a mfitter of fact, the seeds of frustration in 
case of a blind student cm h.-irdly thrive if the school 
becomes his very home, his sweet second heme. 


At the initial stage thu following areas of 


activj.ties for the- development of a blind pupil's creative 
and critical potentialities may be crnsiriered t 

(i) to identify the blind pupil's trends cind 
tendencies uf behavioural changes from time to time and to 
(fefine, explain and translate into reality bhe pioneering 
avenues of creativity and critical awareness manifested 
in thoughts and expressions; 

Cli) to foster the spirit of oneness and an intimate 
sense of rel.ationship between the sighted and the blind 
through a harmonious mode of living in the sai:ie campus 


under the some residential accommodation ; 
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(iii) to fillip the increasing spirit of creativity 
through introi"!action of performing arts like music, fence, 
drama, recitation, eloquence compeltirn and so on, and to 
help the spirit of co-opera.tlon thrive in a joyous and 
thrilling atmosphere of learning; 

(iv) to introduce games and sports suited to the 
abilities of visually disadvantaged chlld]ren and to maint.ain 
a cumulative record of progress achieved from time to time; 

I 

(v) to inculcate the spirit of greatness and generosity 
and an over-all genuine love f'-r the motherland by 
inviting outstanding persoi alities from every walk of life so 
that the spirit of creative and criticol consciousness might, 
at the very cocoon stage, be nurtured with appropriate and 
sufficient exercise of em/'tion and nuin-jr us c>thor expresslcns 


of mental behaviour explicit or implicit; 


(vl) to arrest the significant variations of adjust 


abilities, acceptances and rejections of diflerent curricular 
and co-ourricular activities for he visually handicapped and 
to suggest appropriate measures for elimination of undesirable 
consequences leading to stagnation, misuse and/or indifference 
to a blind pupil’s creative aiid critical power of imagination; 
(vil) to rejuvinate the spirit of creative genius through 


association cftfeLe teacher 
consciousness by means of 


's own creativity and critical 
appreciations, critical analyses 


? 


comments and so on. 


FrcD a study of the abeve areas of activities for 
the developnent of a visually disadvantaged student's 
creative and critical endeavours, it tiilcht a-arently be 
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felt that there is rrai^tically n'-' major print of hoparture 
frrm toachinr the sjp^hted stur'ents hut the point is that 
while in case rf the former the teacher, beinp in most cases 
blessed with normal vision, find a more or less 

common ]>latform of creative and critical thinkinp, in the 
c^ase of the latter, training of expression and specialisa¬ 
tion of un^crstanriing the hlc chae'es in the mainfestation 
of creative end critical thinking I'f a visually disabled 
student remain a far cry in the arena of teaching. Obvicinsly, 
what is essential to the understanding of a blind 
student's creative and critical thinking to fool his very 
pulse for self-expression and self-criticism mth a view to 
establishing his originality of apoToach, and to enkindle 
him accordingly - remains far away fr^mi the slovenly and 
slipshod method of traditional form cf teaching. The 
h'’llowing toble (Table 'A') sh'ws am nthly programme of 
the difforont areas of activities for the visually handica¬ 
pped at the initial stage for ca hotter exposition of their 
respective creative and critical faculties : 

MLS-'a ' 

Sub-Stag 0 1 ; Initial Stage 

" j i 

Period I Kamo- of activltlGs ' S roci n cation of activl- 

_I_!_ti.as_ 

ist wf;ek Orientatirn Intrralucing tho 

visually handicapped 
pupils ’.ith the new 
atmosphere of the school 
through a synoptic 
presentatio'n of its 
varlC'US progrommes of 
activities throughout 
the session. 
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Period { Name of activitTes j' Specifica"tion of activities" 

2iid~4tti Group formation Defining the role of teachers 

weeks Indidlvual and and pupils and distribution of 

Group work, prograrmrie of activities after 

a through and explicit 
explanation. 

Individual interviews by teachers 

a) with sighted pupils and 
recording reactions 

b) with blind pupils and 
recording reactions 

Group interviews by teachers 

a) with sighted pupils and 
recording reactions 

b) with blind class-mates and 
recording reactions 

Familiarisation with gadgets and 
other educational equipments 
specially meant for teaching the 
blind viz, Braille books, maps, 
charts, writing appliances and 
su on. 


Sub-Sta^ 


IntQrmedl ate S tai 


Notwithstanding the fact that this stage is a mere 
compartmcntalisation only in fact and not in spirit, it is 
a step forward from the initial ono in v/hich further 
understanding of the problems relating to creativo and 
critical affloresconce of the visually disabled are Very 
properly and scientifically diagnonsod, and appropriate and 
timely remedial measures thereto are taken up. Naturally, 
this stage equips the teacher of the visually handicapped 
pupils with added informations and pin-pointed suggestions 
to discover the mystery of creativeness and critical 
exuberance available or likely to be available through. 
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careful interactions from time to timo. 

As regards Che areas of activitios at this stage, 
the following may be considored for doaling with the 
creative and critical thinking of the visually di. sahlod; 

(i) to identify the fountain of oach individual 
creative mind with the help of sufficient allowance for the 
freedom of exercising the activities already chalked out 
and imnleraontod at tho initial stage 5 

(lii) to arrest ajid analyse the peculiar trends of 
mental behaviour of a blind pupil - his joy, his sorrow, 
his manifold emotional expo'sssions and outbursts along with 
other socio~p3ychol'jgiGal currents of mental development 5 
(lii) t'. identify physiological changes of the blind 
along with creative and critical assessments whatsoever 
for a oalanced unilcrstari'liui of his insight and awareness 
which are productive and fertilising, spontaneous a,nd 
diverse^ 

(iv) tu be acqua.intod v/ith the diverse channels of 
undesirable and dubious expressions of tho visually dis¬ 
advantaged emerging or likely to be emorging out of 
creativoness and critical .spontaneity, and to create and 
establish avenues for eroadicating those sources through 
adequate and timely intervention with humour and with love 
and affection that the teachor thinks appr-priate 5 

(v) to create a healthy atmosphere for each blind 
stu'lont to proud himself into creative activities and to 
stimulate his power of critical thinking » 

(vi) to liberate the visually disabled children from 
unusual and ovorzealous author!tit.s by teachers, class-mates^, 
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parents or guardians so that the nagging and devastating 
sense of fear that eats up ail bloonung vitalities of creative 
and critical spirit might not, under ony circumstances, get 
the upper hand^ 

(vii) to eliminate the constant diet of printed matter 
normally prescribed in the traditional approach to teaching 
that paves the path to dangerous habits of intellectual and 
creative torpidity particularly in case of the visually 
disadvantaged. 

For a proper synchronization of the above areas 
of activities at the Intermediate stage in teaching the 
visually disadvantaged for their creative and critical 
thinking, the following table (Table B) may be considered. 

It might be noted in this connection that Table on 'B* 
maintains ao almost iinif. .mi continuity i .Ltli the programme of 
activities already referred to in Table 'A', 

TABLE ; B 

Sub-Stage ~ 2 : Intormodiate Stage,,,, 

A Monthly Programme of Activities for Teaching the 
Blind at the Secondary School for Creative and Critical 
Thinking, 

. _ _■ I .1 I II ' '' ' ' I ■ ' ^ 

Period ' Name of activities ! Specification of activities 

1st week Orientation A brush-up of activities 

alreadly planned and 
executed at the initial stage 
through a reorganisation of 
short-time courses by 
* teachers • 
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Period J Name cf activities ' Specification of activities 

' I 


2nd- 4th 
weeks 


droup formation 
Individual work 
G-roup work 


Formation of groups according to 
cr:ativG and critical variabilities 

Psychological preparation for 

Individual potentialities s 

(i) sensing the attitudes 

Cii) understanding the interests 

(lli) evaluating the aptitudes 

(iv) diagmosing the skills 

(v) launching remedial 

measures loading to the 
liberation of creative and 
critical potentialities. 


Group and individual intorviGv;s 
by teachers* 

Selection of essential tca.ching 
aids and apollances* 

Idontification and selection of 
co~curricular and extra-curricular 
activities. 


w* «N .i* ^^ mm ^ mm mm mm ^ mm ^ w mm fm ^ ^ ^ mm mm wmmm mm mm mm ^ 

Sub-Stage - 3 ; The Final Stage 

At this stage of preparation for creative and critical 
thinking, in the case of blind students the two other sub¬ 
stages already referred to are sjnithesised and a wider avenue 
is created for opening out individual brilliance in creativity 
and critical awareness. Whereas in the former two sub-stages 
acquaintance with normal and specified in-roads to creativity 
is generally foreshadowed, here, in case of pupils at this 
final stage, absolute liberty is allowed to form images and 
voice forth expressions leading to originality of approa.ch 
with a harmonious blending of change in Innovation, Hero the 
learner reigns almost supreme in his exposition and expression 
oral and/or written, and the teacher is there to identify the 
specific intentions a:nd obstacles of the visually disadvantaged 
learner* 
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The areas of a,c' ’reties at this final stage for 
preparing a vimaiiy handicapped learner to cultivate his 
power of creative and critical thinking may be stated as 
follows 

(i) to identify the exact uniformity of thought- 
processes required for the visually disadvantaged learner to 
launch upon a subject of creative and critical thinking and 
to stimulate the required procedures already being directed 
at by the teacher at sub-stages 1 and 2 ; 

(li) to encourage the visually disabled to stick 
to a particular point of interest or concept allied to his 
creativity and attend to his sense of awareness for critical 
assessment \ 

(iii) to consider the dynamic urge of a visually 
disabled for self-expression through a systematic analysis 
of hl^ real stale of me.:. 1, pLyea.c-.l ar_ emotional maturity 
and the nature of the educational equipments supplied to or 
handled by him; 

(iv) to allow an appropriate atmosphere for the 
visually disadvantaged learner to luaderstand the result of his 
own activities as quickly and spontaneously as possible and to 
establish thought-processes as his very own, that is, 
originating from himself and from nowhere else; 

(v) to enable the visually handicapped student to 
be well-adjusted with the inherent capacity to systematize 
the process of creative endeavour and critical thinking, the 
objective being to be prepared for a deeper and more worth¬ 
while landmark of creative spirit and critical approach. 

The above-mentioned areas of activities for the 
prepo'ation of visually d-‘sadvantaged purils in achieving 
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TABLE i C 

Snb -Staple - 3 ; The_ Fijia l^tjj^o 

A monthly programme of activit?-es for teaching the 
visually disadvantaged pupils at the secondary 
school for creative and critical thinking * 


Period ' 

1 

I 

1 

Name of i 

activities , 

1 

Specification of activities 

1st week 

Orientation 

A brush-up of activities already 


planned and executed at the initial 
and the intermediate stages of 
preparation and a summing-up for 
synthesis of creative and critical 
thinking. 


2nd-4th 

Individual 

Individual work ; 



weeks 

work 

i) Identification 

of 

individual 


Group work 

potentialities 

of 

a visually 


disabled learner through 
intimate- association inside 
and outside the class-room 
by the teacher. 

ii) Appreciation of a visually 

disadvantaged pupil's creative 
and critical thinking however 
insignificant and trivial it 
raight appear, and creation 
of a joyous atmosphere through 
the teacher's own oontrihution 
to creativity and critical 
approach to thinking. 

iil) Maintenance of dramatic 

suggestibilities to heighten 
the visually disabled pupil’s 
spirit of creative adventure, 
and pointing out the possible 
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avenues of worthvfhile novel!ties 
that will ultimately glorify his 
approach to creative and critical 
thiiiking. 

Group Work : 

i) to understand and appreciate the 
different creative and critical 
approaches to thoughts and 
imaginations, and the innovative 
styles of creative and critical 
brilliance of other pupils , 

ii) to share the common evaluating 

principle's of creativity and critical 

standards, howsoever reflected. 

iii) for comparative study of creative 

and critical thinking of the sighted 
and that of the visually handicappe". 


Stage B ; The Incubation Stage 

At this stage the visually disabled pupil requires 
ample protection from an unduly narrov; and short-sighted view 
of intellectual and imaginative discipline from which his 
teachers occasionally fall back on as a lino of self-defence 
in the name of pupil-discipline. In fact, loss of 
imaginative and intellectual freedom in case of a visually 
disadvantaged student automatically hampers the Incubation 
stage of his creative and critical thinking. What is very 
essential at this stage is to protect him from all discourage¬ 
ments in the form of analyses and data-colloctions, guessings 
And undue hypotheses showered upon him torrentially by 
teachers in excitements, that ultimately kill the imaginative 
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and intuitive poteiitinliti '^3 of tho criu'bive and critical 
mind. An oyo to mere academic success for attainment of 
stereotyped proficiency has hardly any v/orthwhile contrihu- 
tion to the teaching of the visually disadvantaged who, alas, 
are oven now consibored more pitiable than exceptionally 
powerful at the incubation stage of creative and critical 
thinking• 


otatre G : The Illumination Stage 

This stage is one of suddenness, of elation when, after 
a prolonged thought-process, a visually disadvantaged pupil 
finds the crystals of crL^ative and critical thinking. The 
teacher makes a quick and thorough enquiry of all pre¬ 
suppositions leading to the appex of illumination, since 
they might fade away in the march of time, and allows his 
pupil bo share the joy eu' creotivity and critical awareness 
through criticism and evaluation. 

Stage D ; The Verification Stage 

At this stage the teacher places before his visually 
disadvantaged pupils his o>ffi contribution to critical 
and creative thinking for verificabion and comparison and for 
numerous other points of qualitative analyses. 

Guidelines 

From a study of teaching the visually handicapped for 
creative and critical thinking in secondary schools, the 
present researcher.considers the following points very 
essential to the promotion and successful contribution 
of creative and critical thinking j 

(i) to allow the sually disadvantaged pupils to 
have a free and easy cnc ' Jiator \J±th his boachor under any 
circumstances 5 
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(ii) to allow a free Interplay of idoas dotwecn the 
sighted and the visually handicapped pupils to hecome 
disciplined thinkers 5 

(iii) bo allow the visually disadvantaged pupils 
to foster and intensify their inner creativity and critical 
consciousness through consistent and well-directed exercise 
of freedom^ 

(iv) to eliminate an excessive use of scientific and 
technological gadgets that more or loss destroy creativity 
through repetitive, fractured and unusually simplified 
operations often devoid of ineaniug axi-d context. Rxtprnal 
interruptions and consistent stop-gaps often blur the 
aesthetic and delicate membranes of critical and,creative 
thinking of the visually disadvantaged; 

(v) to launch our', cal or and co-c .'■riciilar activities 
like giving dictation, reading out books, newspapers, journals, 
arrangements for performing arts - sports and games, dance, 
drama, mime and so on, for the visually dsablod pupils with 
an eye to creative and critical endeavour ; 

(Vi) to rc-orient classes like geography, geometry, 
weaving, woodwork etc. with a greater amount of superior 
scientific tools and appliances, and to allow the visually 
handicapped students to have every opportunity to identify, 
test and modify them and suggest imp.rovements, 

(vii) to eliminate every possibility of conditioning 
a visually handicapped pupil to any other apparently 
superior concept other than his om, which frustrates his 
own .critical awareness and creative ambition and debars 
'him from understanding the fact that we are as We are 
creative and critical in thinking. 
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The present study is exi-ected to have some 
impact on teaching the visuaxly disadvantaged for creative 
and critical thinking in secondary schools in spite of the 
fact that a comparative approach to creativity and critical 
awareness in case of the visually disadvantaged and that 
of .the sighted might reveal newer and more comprehensive 
a.venues of educational process‘ hut, then, the reality of 
the utter indifference to education of the visually handi¬ 
capped in general and oducationfor bringing out their creative 
and critical potentialities in secondary schools in particular 
can hardly be ignored* Besides creativity and critical 
brilliance that should normally ensure rehabilitation 
especially in case of visually disabled persons but painfully 
denied in India, what is a sordid fact is that only a few 
voI'j:. tary erg'.el ■; -tion:. illy fuel ii, r them and provide 

opportunities for livelihood. 

Since teaching is a very compelx procedure, and 
teaching the visually disadvantaged children in particular 
is a more complex and dolica.te one, what is primarily 
required is a shearing of views and opinions among researchers 
and outstanding personalities devoted to the teaching of the 
visually handicapped for critical and creative thinking. 
Moreover, the administrative procedures to cover this 
particular area of education have not yet undergone sufficient 
scientific and objective co-ordination. What however, is of 
immediate necessity is a co-operative endeavour to identify 
and evaluate the creative and critical thought-processess 
of the visually disadvantaged pupils by moans of necessary 

=^The fxfaiu pro\,'ij.cd scr'/x"'js for 72 blin.: persons in 
West Bengal, (All Indi-a Radio, Calcutta! Local News on 
August 18, 1980),' 
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identification, implowcntation, specification, gradation 
and integration. Unfortunately, teaching the visually 
disadvantaged in secondary schools in India has not yot "been 
geared, to that height of excellence. Let light bo no longer 
denied to those who might take up the challenge of ’total 
eclipse’ . Let us, as teachers, show a greater amount 
of love and affection for them. Let them be allowed to march 
forward as glorious citizens of a better India by dint of 
their creative and critical excellence, 
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3.1*0 - EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 

Radhes Chandj'a Sen 

Prf.ncipal, 

Calcu+-ta Doaf & Damfc School 

The paper approaches socialj economic and. psychological 
rehabilitation cf the deaf as equivalent to education of the 
deaf. The utility of sense training includes auditory 
training, procedures of voice culture, speech breathing 
exercises, method of speech teaching and auricular method of 
teaching with certain modifications have been included in 
the paper, From the data from our Audiological Clinic of the 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, the author has found that 
^fo of the deaf have a hearing loss of less than 6o dB, 

31?^ have that between 60 dB to 8o dB and have losses 
of 80 dB ir above. The paper also includes a system of 
classification of the deaf population, A comparative study 
@f group hearing cdds and individual hearing aids are signi- 
ficaitt in the early years preferably betv en 9 to 2^ months, 
Reasfms ftr ss. integrated system of education have been given, 
Some investigati®ns made in the Research Departments of 
the Clarks School for the Deaf, U.S.A. by the author on 
the basis of Kymogram have been cited. The investigation 
utilises types of speech, error of the deaf by Hudgins 
and Numbers. It has been suggested that economic 
rehabilitation of the deaf must be supported with craft 
education according to aptitude, interest etc. and 
psychological rehabilitation depends on their success 
at social and economic level. 
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Ed''v' .Glon of the Deaf chiefly means their rehahilitation 
at Sooialj Economie and Psychological level, 

SOCx L REHidjILITATION: 

In the formative period children learn speech and 
language both for reception and expression through hearing. 

The hearing handicapped children cari^not hear and are not 
able to receive impression of spoken language and consequently 
they cannot acquire speech as their ttormal hearing brothers. 
The deaf children can see, they can feel, they can also 
possess residual hearing of different quantities. We have 
therefore, to resort to multisensory approach for the 
'jrin c tb^: ^caf, ' sense'’ of tc ch, sight and 

hearing are t^ be trained for teaching speech .and speech, 
reading. 

SENSE TRAINING ; 

The ability to perceive similarities and differences 
is bhe fj.rst step afforded to a deaf child using scanse' 
training material. Formerly sense training "works were 
confined to the training of the senses of touch, kinesthetic 
and sight, Nov; auditory training ha.s been included in the 
sense training -work as the sense of hearing is now being 
utilised along with sight, touch and kinesthetic sense for 
the development of speech and speech reading. 

This feature of sense training work is likely to 
render easy the acquisition of the following habits 

P.T.O. 
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which In "their turn may he helpful in speech teaching and 
lip-reading or speech read'ngs- 

1, Attention 

Concentration. 

3® Obseriratlona 
Imitation. 

VOICE CULTURE: 

Formerly to secure voice the child was asked to compare 
and contrast the chest vibrations set up in chest of his 
teacher with his own and learnt by imitation to set up 
similar chest vibration in his own chest. Voice culture was 
performed through isolated vowels. 

Speech sounds were not presented .till good voice was 
obtained. Consequently teaching of speech sounds was delayed. 
The writer worked with the deaf for a long time and also on 
his experience from the U.S.A. felt the necessity of modifl- 
cation of procedure of voice culture as stated belows 

1, Voice should be obtained by Babbling or other 
Informal methods, 

2, Mono-syllabic words or syllables instead of isolated 
vowels should be presented for voice culture. 

3, Balbon may be used for cultivating good voice. Whm 
a teacher babbles near the balbon, "vibration is 
produced on the baloon and the children feel the 
vibration through their fingers and then they 

try to imitate voice. 

We consider happy, relaxed and playful mood condusive 
to the production of good and natural voice. Early admission 
and early use of hearing aid have simplified the procedure 
of obtaining good "V’oiCG, 

BREATHING EXERCISES: 


F'ormerly the teachers of the deaf had the impression 
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that 'br'G.Tohing exercises are condnsivrs for acquiring good 
speer , Tt has been nrov ^ by Dr, liudgir^ that speech breathing 
exercises instead of mere breathing exorcises are 
con.'i "pri’i in'hc"" prsp';-;'^ breathing cc-ordlriatlo] 

and '^•^0 helpful in dei’-el ping cortjr.ilty rnci natural speech, 
Formerly the toache'''s of the dea:' had the impression 
that the lower chest type of broa-bhing Is the best type 

t V 

of breathing for producing good sp^eci- Dibley HaycocK of 
Ihglend is in favour of.-lower cbesv t/pe of breathing for 

V' 

good speech. The writer investigated Phis aspect in the U.S.A, 
and had a Kymogram in the Laboro-tory o':’ Clai’K-e Scho''l for 
the deaf in the U.S.A,, and in the sp:iOoh of the writer it 
ws^ frund that claviculer breathing tool, a prominenb pari 
although it was a mixed typo of broathing. It is found that a 
normaD. person can speeh xi7oH with eiy type of breathing. 

There i;' no scnslb].G reason xvhy the dcaf'idll nrove an 

- ’•./'’-'^l'es■s to di aw 

the attention of the phpil aiid to ..icicc .'in effort, for that 

n-' 

end. 'lence such/attempt was stopped and the deaf children 
are now benefited with this finding. 

SPEECH TEACI-IIhG: 

The analytic or element method of teaching speech was 
followed in the past. The same metho" x^as .applied to the 
deaf children xd.thout considerati.:n of differences existing 
In individuals. Now it has been realised through our experience 
that many individual differences fire present in deaf childrci 
such as degree of hearing loss, type of hearing loss, 
intelligence, age .at onset, presaice or absence of other 
handicaps etc. X 7 hich should he talpii into account in planning 
a devedor ontal speech programme for uhem. The writer on 
hj.^ .^v^turn fbor;, th^ i p sviiable method 

of speech teav-hlng in as much as -'nls is in conformity with 
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the process of acquisition of speech hy normal hearing children. 
We pr -Tent syllable nr wor is synthetically for imitation. We 
accept if a child can successfiHly., imitate them. If any 
one fails to utter any word or syllables synthetically, we 
then ■ try analytically. 

THE U.SE OF HEARING AIDS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF CHTLDRM; 

Formerly the methods of education were based on the 
superficial assumption that the hearing impaired children 
had no useful residual hearing. This theory was exploded in 
Great Bretain in I 899 as a result of the researches in the 
education of the deaf made by Dr, James Kerr Love. 

The writer was a student of Dr. C.V. Hudgins, Director 
of the Research Department of the Clarko School for the Deaf, 
U.S.A. in 195^-55 “When he had the opportunity of closely 
stU'dsoLng his rBsearch works and his findings which have 
conc.1 i.sively proved the b lilts ever deri’.-ed ty the profoundly 
deaf (i.e. Oo dB above in the speech range) as regards spee®h 
Intelligibility, speech perception and acceleration of edu¬ 
cational programme from an acoustic training procedure. 

Dr® Hudgine opines that speech perception is improved when 
auditory and visual perceptions are combined and the ear 

supplements the eye. Dr, O^Conner, Superintendent, Lexington 

the 

School for thefeaf, U.S.A, is of/opinion that children with 
hearing loss ess upto 90 dB can benefit from hdaring aids. 

The writer on his return from the U.S.A. in 1955 suggested 
tij® extensive use of hearing in the cases of children upto 
90 dB hearing level mth the help of hearing aids and also 
for introduction of systematic auditory training. 

In India, unfortunately we have no reliable data 
regarding the size of the deaf population and their classi¬ 
fication. The deaf were, last numerated in 1931-censes when 
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the number of the deaf was 2,305000. Recently we came to 
the statomont ^ tho Govcrrimr'. j of India that 
thel? number j n 2 to 3 million. 

The Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School has an Audiological 
Clinic equipped with a pure tone Audiometre for measuring 
hearing level. We conducted Audiometric testings with the 
students of the Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School. We observed 
the following classifications:- 

(I) Hard of Hearing Group, 

Hearing loss less than 60 dB in the speech range, i.e» 
500, 1000, 2000 C/S, 

(II) Partially Deaf Groups, 

(Hearing loss in speech range - 60 dB - less than 80 dB.) 

(Ill) Profoundly Deaf Groups, 

80 dB and upwards in speech range. 

From the data that have collected we find that 
abovu 31?^ of the students have average hearing loss less than 
80 dB in the speech range and about 6o% have losses of 
80 dB or more. Out of the 31^ mentioned above 5% have 
average hearing loss less than 8o dB in the speech range. 

According to the data now available, it may be inferred 
that out of '+ lahhs of impaired hearing children we may have 
20,000 hard of hearing children (5^ of ^ lakhs less than 
60 dB hearing loss), 104,000 partially deaf children 
(26/ of 4 lakhs -60 dB-less than 80 dB hearing loss) and 
276,000 profoundly deaf children ( 69 / of 4 lakhs -80 dB " 
and upward hearing loss). 

The electrical hearing aids are mainly of two types’: 

1, Individual hearing aids and 

2. Group hearing aids, 

Wg been usin" both '.ho types in th Calcutta Deaf eSc 


Dumb School. 
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A comparative study of Group Hearing aid and indivlaual 
heara’-’g aid reveals the llowing:- 

1) Group Aids are more powerful than the Individual aids* 

2 ) Group aids are generally mains operated and Indlviduaj 
aids are battery operated, 

3 ) Individual aids are more delicate than the Group 
aids, 

A wider frequency response in Group hearing aids 
than that for individual hearing aids. 

Group hearing aids are more suitable for class 
worh than the individual hearing aids, 

6) Less distortion and less roorii interference for 

Group hearing aids if spoken directly to the mike 
even in a room not accoustically treated, 

7 } The users of individual aids have the advantage of 
free movement and out door use. The improvements 
of individual hearing aids are Increasingly 
reducing the area.s of difference. 

The Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School has all the 
three classes equipped with group hearing 
77 individual hearing aids. 

Hearing sid^^jl^c-eiVers^may he of two kinds 

receivers, 

2 ) Bone conduction receivers. 

Deafhess may be Gonductive or Sensory neural or mixed* 

When bhe defect is with the middle ear i.e, conductive 
type/und-the-intern^ ear is-Intact, bone conduction typo 
receiver was-t)referred-in this case. Air conduction 
i?bcoiver is indicated th the caso of tho-Sensory neural 
typa’of deafnes’s. It'is'now-the conSdises of opinion of 
thchrathority that the ai.r conduction r.- ceivera wo-yfe more 
effectively in majority cases of both the types. The 
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conduction receiver is less .efficient than the air conduction 
rof "'^r blah fr^c’ Tcies (Due j the impedance of 

hone gnd skin, a considerable amr’mt of power is required 
ac the receiver no proauce an audiable signal, 

AU DITORY TR'ilNlNG: 

The importance of systematic auditc'ry training egn 
not be over emphasised. It is a procedure through v/hich a 
deaf child acquires the ability tc use his residual hearing 
to the maximum ertent for production and perception of 
speech. Its aim is mednly to develop skill listening in 
comprehending speech that is imperfectly hemd. Ewing 
stated "the acquisition of speech readiness is always 
qul cksned by auditory training that leads a child to use 
his capacity to hear especially in relation to speech. 

Spo’'.'■'.Tieous speech is the direct result cf speech readiness", 
Tn -,his cr-nnectlori oro mid understa how the capac'ty 
to rlistingil sh different sounds s developed in the case 
of "'lormal hearing cbiidi-en, »i.'o first the baby does not 
recognise the differences between different sounds. He 
learns to rG..o,<^jiC~ them by stages^ Likewise the auditory 
training is^ administered to 1:-' children wj.th impaired 
hearing by stagti. The racimial. ^procesc is '^■asy to 

difficult. That is the distinction of dissimilar--'sounds 
that are easy to malee are presented first for discrimination. 
The four main stages of auditory croinlng ares-' 

•j) Awareness of the presence of sound. 

2) Discrimination of gross sounds, 

3) Disdrimlnation of vowel sounds, 

h) Discrimination' of speech sounds. 

Auditory,-trainln. is Imparted tr the students 0 ^ the 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School f”om bhe ago of years. 
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Th .0 classes are equipped, -with numerous auditory training 
materials interesting to the children. Record players are 
also used. The programme of the school includes the 
following:- 

a) Recognition and discriminaticn of gross sounds. 

Various musical instruments viz. drum, hell, whistle, 
flute, horn, pitch pipes, piano, cymbal, banjo etc. and 
many other noise producing t(> 7 s covering a wide range of 
frequency are presented to young students for consciousness 
of sound and also for building up their ability to recognise 
their differences. We have been using H.M.V, sherpa Record 
Player battery operated and Gerrad Record Player, mains 
operated, for auditory training. Recorded music mainly rhythemic, 
sounds of different animals and birds and different sound 
effects viz, 'telephone bell, ocean waves, flowing river, 
thunderstorm, rain etc, are played back and fed to the 
students through their earphones. The students discriminate 
and associate those souncfe with their sources. 

Then vowel sounds are presented for discrimination 
through listening. Thereafter speech sounds are given for 
discrimination - first two words selected for auditory 
training are those which differ as to number of syllables. 

Simple sentences which differ as to length and number 
of syllables are then presented for discrimination. 

Type and degree of hearing loss ascertained by 
Audiometer may Indicate the following:- ,, - 

1) Cues are available to the listener, 

2) Cues can be made available to the listener through 
training. 

3) Cues are not likely to be available to the 
listener at all. 

The qualitative i::iprovement of education of the 
hearing impaired child is dependent on effective utilisation 
of hearing through hearing aids in the early years, Plrst 
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three years of child's life preferably 9 to Zh- months span 
is hi ily Important and i deed the forma-''lve period and can 
als'-' be attributed as a period of "speech readiness" when 
his organism is m-st open bu speech and language stimulation. 
Edith Whethnall and Fry called the first year as period of 
"readiness to listen". During this period the faculty to r.earn 
discrimination is so great that the hearing impaired child 
can learn to use cues in learning to speak which are no 
longer available for the older child, Edith Whetnall is of 
opinion that no deaf infant is too young to wear a hearing 

- • TT • 1 . . - •, - , . .11 , 1 ^—t n a 

to crawl l.e, at the age of 8 or 9 months. S, Richard Silverman 

of U.3.A. stated "the earls'- years are optional for establishing 

the.foundation for the child's acquisition of communication 

and his emotional muturation". During early years environment 

plays an effective part in creating moulding and shaping the 

perse -ality. Impression ' eceived during this period inhere 

in the child and produce prevading and lasting results. The 

organs of spoesch Including voice remain facile and soft and 

are essentially receptive. The niind and muscular skills 

involved in acquiring speech and language fabourably react 

and are condusive and congenialc. During this period there 

is a natural urge and stir to acquire speech and language. 

If we do not teach him to use his hearing from the early 

years, he gets in the habit of payj.ng no attention to it. 

But we are to develop his interes-b in hearing. It should be 

noted that all the hearing present at birth is a reflex and 

hearing is also acquired by learning. All sounds are at first 

ccia.ss ■^vlthout meaning and are learnt dTrom reflex hearing to 

comprehension hearing. Early detection and diagnosis is 

therefore very Important, The parents must he taught to 

th 

play ..heir j_':rt ■■"■u. t -.-iri/r lod to learn to hear 
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during his very early years. In useful utilisation of his 
early years ^11 reduce the difference that erLst as between 
a normal child and an Impaired hearing child. The differences 
that do exist may to a large extent be ascribed, to the 
neglectful use of pre-school childhood. Nevertheless, 
unfortunately, in our parts of the country, this period has 
not been profitably utilised as yet. The programme for 
effective utilisation of this period would be coupled with 
the necessity of establishing clinics with a programme for 
parent guidance to successfully and effectively ensure early 
training. 

Expert guidance for parents of impaired hearing children 
is now available in the west from a number of institutions 
and organisations. In the U,S.A, correspondence course of 
John Trady Clinic for helping the parents may be mentioned, 

I had the fortune of visiting Russia and Japan recently. 
I was very much Impresse'" with their pro-school programme. 

In Russia about ^4 years ago parents as ’a rule placed their 
impaired hearing children at special Kinder gurten of special 
pre-school homes. But in the last few years research has 
shown that to bring up a impaired hearing child in the family 
has. its advantages over even the best equipped specialised 

I- 

educational institutions. Today many parents take advice from 
the Surdopedlc Centres and the University for parents for 
training in the early years of their impaired hearing 
children, A oouncil has .been set up for helping the parents 
of the handicapped, 

Japanese mothers have been encouraged to train their 
deaf children even from their tenth month with the help of 
hearing aids. 

The writer on his return from the U.S.A, introduced 
Silent Reading In the Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School, It is 
easy to reach the deaf mind. Recognition of print by 
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a-ssociating printed words, phrases and sentences with 
pictures is quite lively easy and inte’ esting. 

Formerly printed words, phrases .and sentences were not 
presented unless and until the students could lipread them 
and speak. The presentation hefore their ability to speak 
ana lip-read was considered as misapprehension of the 
fundamental principles of deaf education. The writer could 
justify the necessity and efficiLcy of Its introduction which 
resulted in remarkable improvements .xn lipreading reading 
and development"of language. 

1MTEGRA.TED SYSTEM OF EDUCATION: 

Recently trend has developed of educating the hearing 
.i^npaired children in ordinary schools for hearing children. 

The hearing impaired children integrated in ordinary 
schools for normal hearing children will derive social and 
psychological advantages and it will en'"’ the segregation 
of the hearing impaired children and they will be in normal 
environment, 

-r There are ddfferences of opinion of the educators of the 
hearing impaired children' as to whom, where and how this 
system, of education can be carried on successfully, 

,The vjriter made some experimental works in Hudgins 
Laboratory in the U.S.A. regarding experimental phonetics 
thrbugh kymograph about effects of consonant closure upon 
oral pressures and some of the important results are stated 
below the clear concept of which will be helpful to the 
teai^hers for teaching speech to' the deaf children! 

Cl} Air pressure in movements varies generally with the 
degree of .closure of the consonants directly 
, proportional, 

( 2 ) Air pressure for arresting cor ..onants have more 
,, air pressure than'the releasing consonants. 
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( 3 ) ■Air pressure for non-vocalised consonants have more 
air pressure than the vocalis'od consonants. 

(4) Air pressure for the aspirated consonants have 
more than the non aspirated consonants, 

C^) There is little air pressure for the nasal 
consonants. 

REGARniNG /IDJUSTMENT OF CONSONANTSi 

From the point of view motor phonetics the question of 
adjustment can he dealt wl-th more scientifically. The 
modifications of the following abutting consonants!- 

(1) L is modified hy Th as in Altha 

C2) L is modified by T as in Ulta 

( 3 ) N is modified by T as in Kantak 

(4) N is modified by Th as in Anthar 

( 5 ) N is modified by Gh as in Tin chatak 

(6) Other examples such as iik Gachha (Aggachha), 

Chok galo (choggalo) and examples of abutting 
pairs. In such combinations the surd becomes 
sonant - voice from the preceding vowel may invade 
the consonant that follows. Only slow careful 
speech preserves the prescribed form. 

We have five nasal sounds corresponding to five 
bargas. The rules of combination enjoin that in combination 
the nas«ls combine in their own group, 

Hudgins and Numbers found two general types of errors 
of the speech of the deaf Cl) Errors of articulation involving 
consonants and vowels and errors of rh 3 d:hm. 

Consonant errors were confined to the following!- 

1. Failure to distinguish between vocalised and 
non-vocallsed consonants, 

2. Consonant substitution. 
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3. Excessive nasality or lack of it. 

4. Malarticulaf-' n of ccmround consonants. 

4. Malarticuiation of abutting consonants, 

4. Non function of arresting consonants. 

7. Eon function of releasing consonants. 

Vowel errors were:- 

1. Vowel substitution. 

2. Malarticuiation of dipthongs. 

3. lUpthongisation of vowels. 

4. Neutralisation of vowels. 

5’, Nasalisation of vowels. 

The rhjrthm of speech samples were of three kinds:- 

1, Correct rhythm. 

2. Abnormal rhythm. 

3- Non-rhythmic 

The teachers of i o deaf are to ^ jte carefully the 
types of general errors and to correct them when occur after 

7 

their acquisition of speech in a special way. If this can 
be done effectively the deaf will be able to maintain 
intelligible speech. 

ECONOMIC REHABILITATION; 

Eor economic rehabilitation the deaf must be equipped 
with Craft education according to their aptitude, Interest 
and family ■'backgroundL utilising their unimpaired capabilities. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REHABILITATION 

Of all the problems the psychological rehabilitation 
of the deaf is the most difficult one and requires a very 
delecate treatment and depends to a large measure on the 
success of the deaf at other two levels viz social and 
economic level and theiv understanding ',t home, school 
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The s ever ely/profoundly deaf children were diagnosed as 
suffering from sensor!-neural deafness, which is irreversible 
and incurable. In this paper, they will be referred to as 
Deaf children. 

The histories of 400 children has been recorded with 
a view to stud5ring the causes of deafness in India, These 
children had become deaf at birth or before the age of 
speech development and therefore had no speech at all. They 
are the children of the country who are labelled as "Deaf 
and Dumb", There is no medical nor surgical treatment 
for such cases, and this type of deafness presents a problem, 
not only to the family, but to the entire country, as world 
statistics have shown that the incidence is approximately 
one deaf child' per one thousand live births. In a 
population of 700 million, there will be 700 thousand deaf 
and dumb children. 

The Ob.iect of the Research 

In view of the said state of affairs, it was decided to 
carry out Research on the Deaf child’s Sducational Treatment 
and Habilitation. The work presented deals with Special 
Education. 

Special education has been defined as "an enriched form 
of general education aimed at enhancing the quality of 
the lives of those who labour under a variety of handicapping 
conditions, enriched in so far as it makes use of specially 
trained personnel, who are aware of the applicabion of 
methodological advances in education and of technological 
equipment to offset certain types of handicap" (Report 
of an expert meeting on Special Education, held at UNESCO 
5'th-7th December, 1968 ). 

The Special Educational Aspects, 

The Stephen Research school was started with four 
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doaf children, Jl'om their audloerariis it v;as known that these 
children had seme residual of heraring at low frequences, 
which could be stimulated with powerful hearing-aids, and 
therefore they were fitted, with individual aids mth receivers 
in both ears, and having an output around I 30 dS SPL, The 
Group Hearing-aid that was used for the group of children 
was imported in 195’?. Then arose the problem of which 
language to teach the children, as thoir mother tongues 
differed. The parents decided th;at since their off-springs 
had no language at all, it would not matter if I taught them 
to speak English, f.is they themselves spoke English, 

The single greatest problem the deaf child has to face is 

a language disability. It has often been sold that to teach 

a deaf child to speak is a minor miracle because the very 

channel through which a human being learns to converse 

has been denied to him, that is tho sense of hearing. Teaching 

a deaf child to understand and use language is one of the 

most challenging areas in Special Education, and the most 

important as it has a direct influence on all learning and 
man 

livingj/being a social being, ^i-t the s'^mo time, it is the 
most difficult, most misunderstood and ardous, excepting of 
course tho education of the multiple handicapped deaf. Lack 
of language limits academic, social -nd even vocational 
achievements, causing the deaf to surmount further handicaps. 

A thorough study into the acquisition of the language arts 
by normally hearing individuals v/as carried out. A baby 
hears tho language of his environment and at tho age of 
1 or 1 years he speaks a few words meaningfully. He soon 
learns that when words are put together in different arrange¬ 
ments, they carry thoughts, desires and comments. By the time 
he is ^ years old, he has mastered intelligible and complex 
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grammatical speech. In thj.s relatively short, hut formative 

period, he has a,cquired the foundations for the infinitive 

( 2 ) 

variations of adult language. B. Tervoort says "These are 

( 

critical and irreplaceahle years". Lenneherg states that 
children have an innate, maturation ally controlled capacity 
for developing language, provided they are exposed to an 
adequate sample of the language during the very eanly years. 

The fact tha-t a child is deaf, does not mean that 
he is not endowed with the same predisposition to learn, 
as the normally hearing child, but what it does signify is 
that without early and adequate amplification of speech 
sounds, he will not receive the adequate sample of l.anguage 
that is necessary for him to utilize this inborn capacity. 

Various media were used to make the public and all 
those closely connected with tho work of the deaf, medical 
and social, acutely aw-sre of this fact. The results were 
successful and now deafness is assessed and diagnosed in 
the very young, Horae Guidance has become a ptart of the 
research programme. Pre-school children attended evening 
classes \d-th their parents and it was proved that with one 
year’s training, the deaf child benefited greatly in the 
receptive aspect of language acquisition, before entering 
school. This project was supported by the Central Government* 

T he Special Educatloncfl Procedures. 

The approach that was used was Multl-sensory. The 
auditory, the visual, the tactile and the kinesthetic senses 
were significantly trained, 

(a) The auditory approach. 

Auditory training is to enable the deaf child to 
make use of whatever residual hearing he has. Electronic aids 
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used are (i) the incLlvidual hearing-aid which is worn on tho 
hocly, (li) the incllwj.dual speech trainer, which is used in 
class-work for one pupil by the teacher which may be either 
battery operated or mains operated, (l:fi3 the group hearing- 
aid, which is non-portable, mains operated .and is used for 
group teaching. Civ) the Loop Induction System which has 
an amplifier, a teacher's microphone and a \d.re around the 
room, which creates a magnetic fl..ld and is used in 
conjunction with the child's individual body-worn aid, 

\d-th the indicator on 'T' (telephone). This system is 
used for informal training in the Nursery classes, as the 
children are free to move around the room, and still he.ar 
the voice of the teacher. 

The problem of developing auditory langu.age in 

(^) 

dop.f children is not so simple , The Research School has 
dravm up a series of development cl Stages tho children 
have to go through before being exposed to the Sounds 
of Speech. The general aims are to stimulate every 
remnant of residual hearing, to develop tolerance for 
loud sounds, and to enjoy the rhythm of music, .and thereby 

( 'i) 

develop a natural, relaxed approach to speech development. 

(b) The visual approach 

The young deaf child has to use his eyes in 
learning to understand spoken language. This referred to 
as llp-reaciing. This skill must be developed as early in 
life as possible, before speech teaching, and must 
preferably start at home. In the initial stages, there 
are many do's and dont's about lip-reading, which have 
to be made known to parents, family members and teachers. 

In school, it may bo divided into two categories (i) 

General lip-reading, which the child encounters in a 
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natural way all the time, in different situations, 

C,ii) Specific llp-roadi. 'which is gc.u cd to the comprehen¬ 
sion of specific words in planned situations. Each word 
should be presented in sentences to estcblish the under¬ 
standing of as many language structures as the child needs. 
Specific lip-reading must be combined wilb the use of 
amplified sound. 

(c) The tactile or "vibratory sense is made use of by 
teachers in school. If a child, is not able to produce 
certain sounds through the use of the -visual and. auditory 
channels, then the child's fingers or hand is brought in 
contact with the teacher’^s face or throat with the other 
hand on his own, while he watches in a mirror the visual 
pattern he has to match. Amplified sound is combined here 
also. 

(d) The kinesthetic sense is developed by the child himself 
when ho learns to gob the feel of certain arbiculatory 
movements of the org?.ms of speech. 

The A'hole situation is not f.is simple as it appears on 
paper. Thous.ancTs of repetitions are needed, as we are 
using abnormal avenues in attempts to help the child, 
overcome the handicap of tho lack of langua.ge. 

The Research School ha.s developed systematic, 
progressive approach to train all the five senses, using 
both custom-made and teacher-made materials. Twenty-two 
speech charts and 20 language lessons have been prep.arod 
for early training in Speech and Lfinguage. One new class 
was added every year, increasing tho number of students. 
Normal school text t oks were used, as the whole programme 
of studies and curricula followed closely that of normal 
schools, with addiblonal lessons in Speech and Language. 
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In 1964 , when the first group of nine deaf pupils 
had passed the IV std. It was decided to start a Secondary- 
Department. There was and still is a lot of opposition 
from the Social Welfare Department of the State. The 
authorities w;^ted us to start Vocational Training for the 
deaf, in accordance with the traditional ways of educating 
the deaf. This matter was gi-ven serious thought. Having 
started the educa.tion of these students early, their ages 
ranged from 1i-l4. It was felt that they vjero too young 
to decide on which vocation to choose and would be forced 
to accept whatever was availcible. They motq far too 
imma-ture mentally, educatimally, socially, emotionally 
and even physically. They needed to develop abstract 
language, which would help them gain the confidence they 
needed for integration into, a world of work. 

Education is a comprehensive worrl. It covers the 
development of the child's potentialities, not only 
academically, but also emotionally, soci’Olly and of course 
econr-.ralcally. Education implies much mere than just the 
learning of schr-ol subjects, and Special Erlucoticn has 
an even deeper .and mr'ro profound mcariing. It must have a 
stronger impact on those exposed to it and must be of fror 
greater significance for the hendlcappcd inril'viclual thton 
ordinary education Is for normal people. These bold 
statements have had the lamp of experierse, which has been 
burning now for 24 years to guide me. Many people and 
even the parents themselves, felt the children should not 
be burdened with hea-vily-loaded high school subjects. 

Intelligence tests administered to the students and 
they were found within normal limits. This convinced me 
that with hard work we could surmount all difficulties. 

A secondary education, it was felt, would bridge the way 
from Insecure, unstable adoloscenco to mature cidultho'-'d. 
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It was up to us to settle the goals, and knowing the children 
and teachers, sc well, I v/as C'^nfident that mth God's 
help our research into higher educaticn for the deaf 
would he successful. 

The bread cbjectivos into higher education for the 
deaf are generally the same as those in the cducatirn of 
all children. However, the techniques used rliffer. The 
fundamental problem was the learning of abstract language 
by the child. Deaf children understand ennereto concepts 
but experience great difficulty with abstract thoughts, 
figures of speech and.idiomatic expressions. The text 
hocks were the same as those for normals, as it was 
decided to prepare the sturlents for the Secondary Schnc'.ls 
Certificate Examination, The children had to learn a 
Second Language, and Hindi, being the language of the 
country, was chosen. 

Teachers had to be trained and an in-service programme 
was initiated. The National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf recognized our need and the papers were sent to the 
University of Bombay, who acted as Vigilantes, 

The Secondary Department was started with the 
following goals (l) to tprove that deaf children are not 
mentally slow intellectually, but only because of their 
deafness, hampering their benefitlmg from the language 
around them, which in itself is educative, (2) to serve 
as a laboratory for educational experimentation and change, 
by developing innovative instructional materi''ils, and 
using more audio-visual equipment, as the slide and 
filmstrip projector the overhead projector, whereby the 
children could lip-read the teacher and ai the same time 
roaxl the projected iirrilten word, the movie projector and 
tape recorders connected with head-phones, (3) to be a 
stepping stone for integration into normal colleges. 
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The Advantages of a Secondary Education 

1. This planned secondary education gives the students 
more years for improving their language, which is 

the mot of all their problems. There were many drop-outs 
after Std, VII, and a study into their adjustment into 
society revealed that their intellectual malnutrition 
affected their social life, causing emotional imbalance 
and frustration, except for those who were rich enough 
to be self-employed. 

2. The curricula is geared to developing not only their 
powers of reasoning through New Mathematics and Science, 
but gives the students a wide knowledge of the world 
around them through social science. It helps develop pre- 
vocational skills, through Typing, Book-Binding, 

Needlework and iirt. It also helps them to serve others 
through Scouting and ^uiding, and Physical Education 
betters their health. As High School students they are 
eligible to compete along-side normals in the High 
Schools Sports Meet which is held every year, 

3. The S.S.C. Certificate is their passport into Colleges, 

Last, but not the least, it serves as a practice 
teaching centre for teachers of the Indian Institute 
for Teachers of the Deaf, vjhieh was started in 197^-1-. THe 
institute is affiliated to the Bombay University 
and the candidates appear for the Dip. Ed. (Deaf) 
Examination. 

Results 

Since 1972, 3^+ students have passed the Secondary 
Schools Certificate Examination, only 2 have failed; 
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schools certificate Exaiianation, only 2 have failed; 
fit have made the grade of these ]\ students, h entered 
Gallaudet Cnllege, Washington D.C., one has passed the 
B.ii. and one is attempting the 2 are still in their third 
year, \\ students joined Polytechnical, Conerce, Arts 
and Home Science Colleges, j]p have been giving the 
opportunity of a College Education, alongside normal 
students. 

These successes prove that Indian Deaf children 
possess the potentialities for Higher Slucation, vhich have 
to be developed by far-sighted people. 
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ABSTRACT 

Rehabilitating those vfitl:i language disability 
is an exacting, essentially explorative and a prolonged 
tash. An ideal progracinc depends on a thorough imowlcdgo 
not only oi th^ patient's disabilities but also oT his 
residual abilities. It is in pinpointedly bringing ou^ 
these sots of informatic for diagnosis is veil as 

planning for thcrcpcutic procedures tiiart the insights 
and practices of modern linguistics arc bound to be of 
great a source with is as yet untapped, it is nn fortunate 
that in an area like langufigc disfunction v^c consult 
a host of specialists like speech therapists, surgeons, 
clinicians, educationists, psychologists etc. and 
generally ignore n the linguis t whos e main business as 
is now being practiced is quite dynamically to understand 
language in its development, normal.cy as well as 
dissolution with a physidl^S'i cal bias throughout, A 
highly scpliis U Gated discipline cf structural linguistics 
exists and quite a number of break-throughs sudi as 
cjhei-otic modeling of language functions by brain are 
also coming up. The present cllnlcTl and medical personnel 
arc hardly aware of this evolution that is taking place 
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in area that is very uch partlnont 'o them. An 
attempt is made in this paper cto trine this pelnt aut 
vi til an empirj-cal s tidy cf cleft palate speech and the 
relevance cf phcnetics, the simplest branch of linguistics. 

In trodu cticn 

The cleft palates j tlic cerebral palsied^ the 
mentally retarded end the aphasiacs are tlie four categor¬ 
ies of the disabled that demand specialised efforts fer 
teaching language. Of tliese, rchcabili tating the 
cleft palates is relatively simpler, for their problems 
are primarily peripheral, nmong tfic etliors these tend 
tc be neuremotor, neural, cerebral and/or psychogiaal 
problems. Despite tiis diffcrcncOj it is of some 
advantage to dj,scuss all of them on tlic common platform 
cf medr.rn linrails f. cs. •■■e .'ape discuascs this larger 
problem of tlic relevency cf modern insights of lln^niis- 
tics to all those categories eitli seme case-studies of 
the cleft palates as the starting point. 

Despite tlio CTistence of n-ny s tudics 1,8511,12 
on cleft palate speech, at present, an impression does 
arise that a greater and more consistent consi dera tJ.on 
cf the linguistic aspects 01 tlic sita:ttien remains 
not much emphasised rJid nay prove beneficial 2,455,7,8,10. 
In fact some rGcogniUen of iiiis lacuna is appearing 
only in a few recent verbs, The preeminent and usual 
communication difficulty of a cl^ft palate patient is in 
speech (and not much in language) and that too in its 
final executicn nci t!:ier much in appreciating the actual 
acoustic difference par se among Iris ovn defects nor, 
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prcEunalUy, 3 n the capacj, hy ta scaP tii.., requj.si neural 
ordors to the effector points, it is a ‘pure' error in tire 
last step of the eicecutive chain of exyressive speech 
and results in errors in articulaticn and occurrence of 
nasal escape on nasiili ty in the speech llov; at plp.ces 
where they arc not required linyuis ti.cplly. The sur¬ 
gical repair of the defect renoves the anatomical 
I'.lndrancc to correct arti culatie.n and non nasality hut 
does not restore hie defective articulation automatically, 
specially if the patient is an adult as liis defective 
hincmatics is already much habi tuated. The immediate 
benefit that may accrue in some cases ii^ tiiat ef 
nasality and that too, of isols.tedly utterred vov/cls 
see below). Speech tlieraphy is therefore a necessary 
corollary to pcs t-eperatien here. 

This tlierapy is best built on i) accuratv. apprcisal 
of tile cleft palate's actual errors before and after 
operation vi tli reference to spe cific ^honems phoneme 
clusters and nasality as they ccoir in isolation as 
wall a'^ runninr speech ii) devidj.n.' a course of traininrC, 
exercises in hie lirht of this appraisal and iii) adminds- 
tcrinr it over a lenytli of Umc, kceplnp track of tiie 
progress throughout, till the habilitation is complete. 

It is held that all these objectives can be served 
bettor if v/e'follow .a systematic procedure related to 
the phonetic sbructure of the lanpuape of the pati,cnt 
as developed hors. 
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* t bPI- 

Thirty n;.nc verc examinee! in this line. 

These are of tliw fel,Iovjinn catcf:ories, (e) cleft prTate 
and eleft-lip (N=f.4), (b) cleft lip only (h^3) ^ (c) 
cleft soft palate only (N=3), (d) Toaguctic (N=f), 

(-9) delayed^languagh (H=i),'(f)’aphaais (N^L),/fPf 
psychotic (N^t), ;eLl shoved errors in"'n'tt€rrGd speech 
due to tlie.ir respe.ctive applications and all were 
subiected to comparable tests for articulatory perfor- 

r 

mancG in ticir own language. Categories ('")»(!) and (g) 
arc not reported here. They were examined vhoreever 


poseiblblc lx fore as v.'cll as after operaUon, Apart from 
tuc uCycholinguietic case, the remaining were -referred to 
by the Lcpartment of Surgery. Their ago group ranged, 
from 3 to 19 years, tliair languages were Tamil, Tdu.gu, 
M.alayalam, Hindi, tlctnan^ese and hr.glish. The rouUnc 


imforrnatlGn \:c.s tjircughcut recorded in a. single proforma 
that included data on family s tatis, educational 
quail fi. cations , occupation, pedigree, glblings, dominant 
handodness and clinical noups, hone, of them except 
(e) and (g), were mentally retarded and their language 
reactions were normal as assessed by general conversat¬ 
ional response as v;cll as routine language tests, v;here 
needed. In fact, a few cases wore exceptionally bright 
as measured by i) tlrcir school rcwcrts, ii) general 
smartness of the response and iii) tests of matching Idle 
colour patterns in multicoloured blocks (in 1he case of 
young clTdldren) as per cral instructions. 
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The patient pcpulaUcn thus represents a 'hemogo- 
necus > group of pure hJ,n,enattc defects of articulation 
and nasality. The tliroc tonguc-Uc cases and only 
one of tine d.cft palate eases (Case ho.8) indicated 
the possibility of a genetic pro hi on, their siblings 
or pedigree shoved a similar afflic-tion. The rest 
did net shew any such indication. 

The detai.ls of the cleft varied considerably and 
ranged from raor 4 unilateral cleft lip to cornploto cleft 
Involving lip, alveolus, hard and soft palate and uvula. 
The specific pattern of tlie defect iras alv;ays given 
careful consideration on assessing their articulatory 
performance. 

Metliodology 
a. Sripirical' ^ „ 

The phonetic perforraance of the patient was 

tested in tv;o s i h; a U ons ^ a) a .linguistically artificial 

situation where he v/as ashed to repeat tlic examiner's 

utterance of (i) individual isolated phonanies of his 

particular language tlirice and sys tematl cally as per ihe 

C 

chart order (ifig.i) at tiic first sitting and randomly 
at subsecLuent sittings and (ii) v/ordh containing the 
defocUve phonsirios in IHF positions and b) a linguisti¬ 
cally natural sitrsttion, where he is rcq.uj,rcd to (i) 
name the several -i eta res or ch^ects shown and (ii) 
build a ccnnccted narraUen for a story chart. The 
second gives us a nearer sample of his habitual perfor¬ 
mance in real lifej this reaction is taped, v/h-ore needed, 
for a meticulous analysis in speech flow, of tlie 
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defects parti cularly o.r "'.c nas^ili ty* 
performance of each patient is recorded on a separate 
sheet and also taped, if needed. It was considered 
desirable tc Ixiild the full report of each patients 
performance on a careful analysis of al.1 gju eh data 

A general observation is- tile patient is usually 
consistent in liis pattern of errors mere particularly 
at the level of repeating of the individual isolated 
phonemes tian in running speech. Piolating ttiis pattern to 
the de tai,ls of tlic anatomic defect clcselyis however 
not easy because of great varia.tions in the habitual 
mannerisms as v;cll as the details of the cleft itself, 
plus compensatory mannerisms specially if the patient 
i s an adult. 

b. Theo reti cal ’ * - * 

The tliec reti cal me del for our linguistic approach 
is based on two related propositiens^ illustrations arc 
mainly with Ihglish words .and written in ordinary and 
not It’A spelling, lut use Indian lancuagos where needed. 

1 . To profitably study the phonetic data of any 
speech output, it is useful to rogardl it as but a con- 
catenatj-on of several specific phonemes characttcrls ti c 
of that language so that the Uncmatics we have to 
consider would be of just 2 catocoriesj (i) that of 'tlio 
utterance of individLicl phonemes, isolatcdly and (ii) 
that of the utterance of them in succession or ccnca.ten- 
atiens vjhcrsin the connccutlve phonemes are likely tc 
undergo blends sucli as bcUiocn a consonant (G) and a 
vowel (V) viz. C.V. for e.g. k.u;. — leu cook) qxi 6 
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a consonant anr; consona;! L C.C'.j wh-icl: in turn vlll be of 
2 types (ij C = C (.Xkkaj in TaJnil-sis ter) , where the 
2 consonants arc similar, k.k. - kl-i or (ii) C. G. 

(acknov.icdge) whore -they arc cUssimilar as in h.A. 
kn. or k.r, — kr (Crow), 

The cleft palate fs likely to have greater defect 
in C=C clusters. 

2. To study tlie phonetic irrcgularlties cf a 
cleft palate adv.antagec\ sly, it is useful to have a 
complete chart.(Fig.2) cf the phonemes of a language in 
our VD,ev/ pi cturing ther.i. 

i. in all relevant dot'dls of their kinemat¬ 

ics smell as the crucial place and manner of the movement 
of the oral structures and 

ii, more iraporta’^tly as representing different 
sets of kinematic relatedness. 'Ihe movement of the 

oral structures involved, in the phcncmes of a single such 
set will have a greater similar! ly as compared with that 
for the phonemes of a dj. fferent set, for instance, the 
kinanatics of all the vowels has a greater similarj, ty 
among themselves than when compared vdth that of the 
consonants. The vowels and consonants are 2 different 
sets. Similarly the kinomattes of /a/ has greater simil¬ 
arity witii that of /a/, than vdth -that of /!/. Glass- 
1 fy?.ng the phonemes into various catepgories like this is 
very much available in the literature hit requires 
greater attention, refinement and constant reference 
when we keep in view the problem of assessing articulat¬ 
ory defects of the cleft palate. 
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An Qripirlc.al jusn cntion for the usefUlnoss of 
this type of noclelling nay he pointed cut', it has been ob¬ 
served in many cases, pipecJally of complete cleft palate, 
that the patient is very likely to subs tttute tiae corres¬ 
ponding nasal phoneme for the broslc nemher of our conson¬ 
antal kf.nema U c set via, ng for k, inr for c, n for t, n 
for t, n for p etc, amd not any other way. 

Ohs ervations 

By a close and conparative analysis of the data 
on the arti culatory pcrfomancG thus collected, many 
usefu.l dcdiactions can be nade. A fhllcr paper of this 
nature is being prepared for publication elsewhere, we 
shall merely present some of our salient obserfaUons 
here. The total number of the phonemes to be tested in 
the Tamil patients compared to ether Indian languages 
is vcrymucli less as v70 may fully exclude the middle d 
sets of the consonants of Fig.i, to test for all of these 
phonemes that do not exist in their lanruage is not much 
to the point. 

Some of the other interestj.ng observations are^ 
i) At tele level of uttering isolated phonemes, nasality 
does not occur for the consoncants or tlie semivowels. This 
is wholly a vowel phenomenon as in also well known and 
attes table in running speech, when we can easily see that 
it affects the vowel segments cf the words mostly. 2) More 
importantly, the nasality does not even affect all the 
vowels, uniformly. The commonest affected is A/ and/i/ 
accompanied sometj^mes but not always by /e/ and /e/ 
and rarely /ai and /cu/, observe tlie kinematJ. c nearness 
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of all of thoSG sound (71;/:.2) /a/ o'd /a/ are rarely 
affected. It Js very rare to find all the vowels 
namalised. Infact, the picture of the prcpparatlve vowel 
p G rfoman ce is so consistent and inddvi dualised for each 
patient that ono can grade his prognosis of recfcvoring 
absence of nasality after operation, depending on this 
picture itself. If only /!/ and /i/ are affected, 
nasality for them - at the level of individual phonenes, 
theugh not necessarily for running speech - is likely 
to disappear totally inimedlately after surgical repair. 
This will not be so, if /a/ and /a/ and more so, if all 
the other vowels are also affected. 3) Quite often, even 
though we may not fi.nd outright nasflLity for individual 
vowels, the vj,sible defect in thei r u ttc ran co sped ally 
for /4/ and /V can be easily rated by such terns as not 
so go'-’d in perform an CG, anoimal in qudity, or difficulty 
in s tarting. In general, tho errors of the vowel 
performance aro^ nisartj. culati'-in or conmisslon but never 
a s u bs ti tu ti'-'n viz, an /a/ is never replaced by /ai/ etc. 

Among the consonants, the nasals are mostly 
u tterred without any difficulty, sometimes -they arc- 
outright omidted specially /ing/and /m/, tho latter, 
particularly in a cleft lip patient. Just like the 
vowels they are also never suitstl tuted b^r any other 
sound, /ing/ and /n/ is never suits tJudted by /p/, /m/ 
etc. It is thus the firs t of tho ccnson.ant sot of Tlg.i 
only(vi. z, k,c, t, t,p) that suffer from all the four 
p os s i hi e Gr ro rs omi s s ion, su ts ti Ui tt on, mi s ar tJ. cul a ti on 
and apurodmatlc-n (e,g./k/ by a glotta stop). Quite often 
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as stated above, the first consonant of the set is 

substituted by its corrcspondjnc nasal as 'c-’ 

, P 

t In. / Hov;evor, a more common sutl tu tj.• n is by a 
simple vowel /a/ or an aspirate /ha/. Anong the- semivowels 
/y/ ,and /v/ are 'the loa.st affected /r/ being the most 
c.ff ected. 

The advantage that accrues frera our linguistic 
approach concerns bo tli diagnosis ns \irell as ther-aphy 

For diagnosis, this helps (i) to appraise the 
phonetj,c errors as specially related to the structure of 
the langnagG of the patient concerned, and (Ji'> to bring 
out the fJll pattern of the speech disturbance of each 
patient, carefully and systematically. These tv;o measur¬ 
es will help not only in exhausting the available data 
properly but also in enaMi.n;.: us to compare the porfon.ian- 
ce of different patients on a common franewerk. din 
interesting value of carefully preparing such sheets for 
articularlon ofevery phc'ncme of a patient is 5 It Is often 
possible to m.ake up words from among the pheneraes the 
patient is able to utter without difficulty and ask him 
to utter a. whole series of them. This simple device will 
often encourage the p.ati.ent as well as his parents that 
he Can really gain normrl speech and would thus act as a 
real boost for oncouragoment " willing by continujbng 
their affnrts. 

For theraphy, this helps in (i) progrninning the 
treatment in a detailed personalised way (ii) preparing 
many types of word lists as per tine phonettes of the 
patient’s language and the different tyi:)es of the 
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a-rti calatory requirements of the cleft palate and (ili) 
taking advantage of the phonetic peculiarities that the 
language of the patj-ont itself affords 5 instance a Tamil 
patient can be examined quickly as the phenomes requirocl 
to he tested are few and secondly using a long vowel 
prl-^r to a consonant or using the ccnsonaiic in a conjoint 
raanner (r-C t;^pe k.k.) in Tamil seems tC' aid in uttering 
the defective consonant after the surgical repair, more 
easily. VJi th such premises one can foresee the need and 
utility of preparing several categories and graded series 
and words in cur different languages with their consonants 
in the positions and even taped lessens of them for 
home and self drills, specially if the patient is an 
adult. 

Cl. e f t p al a te i s a ecu di ti ■“ n wh 0 rc phon 0 ti c s tu di. es 
are very necessary ^ut is usually ncrloctcd. For instance, 
instead of exainining his ability te artJ, culate the phon¬ 
emes of his language rather randomly as at present it is 
useful to do sc in an order of pregre-ssivo sequence. 

In Indian InAguagos, this order follows a slight modi¬ 
fication of the Panini-u arrangement in which vre 
tradi ti.mally learn ttiem (Figs. 1 f' 2 ). The disabilities 
can then be shown to follcv; cO neat orders (i) the 
nasality due to velopharyngeal dofioncy mainly affects 
the vowers and not the consonants, (li) even .emong the 
vowe 3 ?s , /a/ is very rarely nasal, the mes t frecfuent nasal 
vowel is /!/ audits 'derivatives' /%/ and then /e/, /e/ 
and /ai/ in this order of descending frequency (iii) the 
vowel /u/ and its ’derivatives' /u/ and then /G/,/e/ and 





/or/ arc na sails 0 cl ,nu ch l-.ss Crecucntly, (Iv) ms all- 
satj,on gets restorer' following surgcry only 1 f /i/ alone 
is affected; If all the basic vowels /a/, /!/ and /u/ are 
affected, the chances of regaining non-nasality is remote, 

(v) whenever a suls ti tu tion is affected to a basic con¬ 
sonant of n class, it is often lilccly to be dene by the 
nasal phoneme of its group, /P/ is likely to be subst¬ 
ituted by /ra/ and so on, if however the substltutirn is 
not done by a simple vowel like /a/ cr an aspirate like 
/ha/. 

ms cussior 

If the need of ohc phonology of the language is 
sc partinent to cleft palccte as to lead Us tn the fascina¬ 
ting idea of commercialising taped lessons of phonetic 
drills in several languacrP, the need <and utility of the 
lessons of granmar and syntax of the languages of the 
patients to the ricro central diS'^rders rf cerebral palsiy, 
delayed langpiago etc, is much more; tliis however is a rri'^re 
complex issue. Wo therefore meroly high-light the 
salient points. To help ttic mentally handicapped with 
c oP-Uiuni cati ve difficulty it is important t:'' nets that we 
now have sufficient technical cxiaortj.se to develop what 
is being already referred to as language therapy and not 
merely speech therapy 13, 14. T' appreciate tlais, we 
Should note that the way the process of lanfuiare is being 
evaluated nowadays is quite different from what i t was in 
the past 2, 10. Modern linguistics considers its sulpioct 
matter more as a biological process created during 
organic evolution thru as just an'artifact developed due tO' 
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nopi'' social ccnvontl'ac. a', tiic anrlysj.^ cf the lanf^age 
material rolso, whether we ccnslc'er it as presented to a 
spealter or produced by him, the discipline of stiuctural 
lincuis tJ, cs has reached quite a sophisticated degree of 
fineness tliat must be understoed and utJ.lised. 

How does a child doimns trate afcnornEl la.nf-^iago 
bohaviour atid hew do we develop tochniquei> tc. observe and 
analyse it? Cerebral pal ay, braj.n d-anago, mental 
retardat!,on Eind auttsm are f^ur specific erndi. tJ.ons where 
language difficulties occur in a child. The criteria of 
grouping abnormal language has sc far hoen to c:'’ll ttiem 
auditory or visual modality dysfunctlohs viz. disturban¬ 
ces in speaking versus reading-writing dimensions. This 
is being given up now by adopting criteria based on the 
various dimensions of Ian"-iage behaviour This is to give 
greater attention to the syntactic or semantic character¬ 
istics of the 1 anguago porf''m’loinco. We than uome to the 
heart of the linguistic act and not morely bog ourselves 
down in some merely external manifestations of It, 

Three definite forms of language problems can now 
be specifi colly li s ted. They are 5 the disorders of 
vocatalary, the dj^sordors of scntance structure and 
meaning, the disorders in discourse and the disorders in 
pragmatl.es. In studyi.ng each one of these dimensions, 
considerable progress has boon achieved al:road and 
anal yti, cal tests have also been developed. -They need 
to be adopted to our conditions and cur languages. 

Only one of these dimensions is being illustrated 
in detail viz, tlie di-sorder of vocabulary which.is the 
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simplest of the four-b, bh in i te rGcornisablli ty and 
nanagcahili ty. Wo now have dofini tc techiiiques tc*' 
measure this qu an tJ. ta ti vel y. These are Feabody Picture 
Vocabulary Tost and the Pull Ranqe Picture Vccolxilary 
Test, .In extremely valuable tC'Cl theb can be applied to 
al 1 cenmuni ca tl vc 1 y dd sailed in rU v:i. ru al s in du din q the 
mentally handicapped is* the development of Rinctional 
Comnunicatj.on Profile as first fomulated by Taylor. 

This measures the patients ability in ^.5 separate 
lingulstf. c skills needed for dally livi.np which permits 
a score in a continue from 0 to iOO percent, grouped into 
tasks which mal^c differential dlrapnoslG among aphasia, 
apraxi-c, dysarthria and vneabui ary, more useful clinically. 
The importance of utilisinr such Prr.flics and how we can 
go ab'Ut developing our 1-nmiago version,- of this cannot 
be. over emphasised. 

The amount of informotL'-n abcut the child's 
kncvjledge of word meaning g-alnc-d from tlieso measures 
depends on the last item and the i toms that serve as 
foils viz, thu items that are not correct. Only a few 
processing abilities haVe been identified as directly 
related tc vocabulary us a oc. Of Hies e, the best worked 
out is^ the ability of word retrieval. In testing "the 
capacity of word retrieval, foais is cn the child's 
ability to search memory, find and P'roduce tlie appropr- 
iatc word. The Confron tatl,on l-koning Test exempli ft'es 
how we can obtain this measure. Picture stimulii are 
presented here one at a timo to a child who then names it. 
The interval of ttme (latency) bo Ween presentation 
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offered and tho r:jSpor]s,,. fiven is than talc on. After this, 
all the items that the child cr-ul d net name, are excluded 
and only tlioso named correctly arc ^resontod apaln^ the 
latency is onco more recorded. Tho chan^'c is latency 
^'Gtvreen the first and the socend trial is usually 
evaluated as a inephinrful and moasurahlo parameter, fuiy 
increase in the latency between these trials is an indi¬ 
cator of a definite existence of word retrieval 
difficultj.es. 

From research and clinical observatj.on using 
measures like these, it has become clear th-at children 
with language disorders often have vocal-Xilary doflctis 
of some form. These children v/hose language disorders 
occur in associatj.on with mental retardation will almost 
alv;ays have a deficit in vocatulary, Vic should emphasise 
th a t th e ch i 1 d.’s kn c' wl c d c ' - f v/c r d m t ai'i p n g wl 11 al wa ys 
be dependent upon tho level of conceptual dcvolopment. 

If a child, has not developed the goneral concepts of 
events that can occur in tiic futaro, words such as 
"tomorrow" or "next month" will nr t at all have their 
a du 11 me anin g s pe ci fi ca tl on to hj m. Chi 1 d ren th 
mental retrrdatinn typically shew a slowed rate of 
conceptu,al development and ttiis may be one reason for 
their difficulties with vocaHilary development. Vie 
shall than have ■ to attempt to stimulate conceptual 
abilities by offering them diversified sensory exp'erlen- 
ce. 

The Present Need 

Many other examples of this nature can be given 
to emphasise the value taking into ernsi deration of ' 
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vjhat is hap', eninr in the flclr"' af research in linguis¬ 
tics whore we nf-w rCf'-^arc' lanaxiagc production and recepti.on 
as definitive and studyahle aspects of human physiology. 
Infact, the time is ripe to elovelop what can bo called 
Medical Linguistics may, on ttic analogy of Medical 
Gene ti cs, 

It should he noted however that tc> develop such 
a new discipline mere rigorously than has been done 
before cund to a degree of sophis ti. ca tion m<r. reliability 
that the clinical servj. co demands, the attack has te 
range from theoretical, to tochnrlog! cal and clinical 
levels, A normral speech clinic or ^ gen centres specially 
meant for speech rohablli trition rarely have an incli¬ 
nation to carry ''"ut the basic typo of research that is 
re qu i re d fo r s u ch ad van ces whos c p romis c is ve r y mu ch 
s.alutary. The personnel are considcrably and very 
rightly involvtad in rehrahili ta ting the patients who cone 
to their care. They are also overburdonned by the 
pressure of v/ork and the intensity of tlicir cwn routine 
clinical demorids . Tha t is vrhy tiioy arc reluctant to 
pursue any promising line of activity which however can 
be ex^-octed to i^icld result only in the fhture. That 
is why a definite need for the hour is t- encourage 
such basic research and more over recognise if such 
centres of study already e^d.s t in cur country and 
au,gment it fUlly, 

To illustrate the spirit of approach esnd "tho 

technology at cur sc-rvj.ee now av.ailable, it is relevant 

13 

to quote WepraaJU. 


"Therapy than requires the ulmost 
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ingenuityj the maxJ.miim cf Innovation .one! the constant 
challongo cf cffectjng ciianro. it can never he routine, 
p roc'e terrain ef or on ternatod. There are nc successful 
orderly steps tha b apply to all cr even to. a maicrity of 
patients, no cO'^k hook approaches of mcri t”. One example 
of a language therepy technique that has proved valuable 
vj a s d G ve 1 o. p e d by W ep ra an hi ms el f h y co 11 a c ti n a vjI d c 1 y 
diverse library of film strips, ofhjcatlonal and Vocational, 
ranging; from new arithmetic to archoclogy. ^'VJhen the 
patient is able, we allow him to select a film strip; with 
a little that Intrirpes him. When he cannot, wo select 
one f'':r him. VJe .ask the patient to vi,ew the strip at 
his own rate cf speed, trying to halk in any way he can 
about what he sees, his speech cffc^rts are recorded and 
the record, splayed back t him while he vj.ews the strip for 
the Second time^ h;ls errors a.re p-^inted ''u t tc- him if 
he does not hear them. If the patient can road, the tapes 
are transcribed so that he can follow ''/’•hjMe viewing the 
film for a third time,,.... 11 is this tppe of nondJLrected 

theraphy that we believe to ho maxim a''ly beneficial to the 
patient who, as he succeeds will or shci;ld bo able to 
speak in any situation vdthout the ncc-ri for direct overt 
as sis tance" . 

What WG should, aim in diagnosing ttie disorder cf 
speech and language is re to explore as to how much of 
it has remained. It is in as analytical and rreclso an 
apprai-sal that we can make in this regard, the degree of 
our success lies. P'or, we than have the full knowledge of 
the scratch from which we have to build. Linguistic 
analysis helps a clinician at thi,s state. 
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Hg. I PHOKEins chart ‘ 

The pr'-nonc st.u/ids are indi catcd in ordinary 
English alphabets with simple well knewn dis critical 
marks and not the International ihonetJ,c Pilphabot (Ir'A) 

i_ ' ' 

as the’lattor is senorolly not familiar to the clinici,ans 
to 1 Whom thls papGr is parti cularly ne.an t. 


The vowels j 


1. The simplest basic vowels; 

■a (ji n) 

i (It) 

u(pu.t) 

2, The " corresponding long 
vowels : 

a (G^r) 

i (kQpn) 

u (po,ol) 

2, The second set of the short 
vowels are; 

e (p^n) 

o(^c) 


(found in Kannada only and 
neither Sanskrit or 

Hindi) 




, The "corresponding" long 
vowels; 

“G(gate) 

c (ojdc) 



f , The dipjthongo: ai (ki to) ou(hbund) 
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consonants: 

a.. The classj. flahlc- censnnants: 

* 

1. K-class k(kit) kh(khan) r(-^t) ,"h(ghastly) 

•V 

2, C“cla'^s c(chlna) ch'tchnncc-) j (juy) .1h (Jh ansj.) 

=fc ^ ^ 

?. T-class t(tin) tFiCkathi) fi(rliy) clh(dhol) 

T-claSs t(ta’-'as) tii(thorn) rHcian) c.h(clhama) 

P-class p(pur.) ph(rhal) b(^jn) bhCthrim;) 

h. The unclassi fj cable censonants; 

y(^rn) K^anci) v(van) sh(shut) 

sh(shaorin) s(s''n) h(hut) 

-. fTTIr- ' '* 

The words wj th astcrides arc from Hindi;Khan 

(a Mnslim namo), Thansi 'nano of a town),, Kathi (stack), 

dhol ( a dram), chan.a (a pulso), tapas (panancQ), dan (gifts), 

dharma (righteousness), phal (fruit), bhanr (an intoxicant)^ 

Taken from El cctrbph one graph and 
Speech by Krj.shnamurh'ty K.H, 

(Indian ,T Mod Res 72, July, 1980, 

PP 144). , ’ ’ ■ ’ 


ng 

ing 

n(chana) 
n(nu t) 
n(-mun) ,1 


• 
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Abstract 

This educational methodology is adapated from the 
Montessori method of educating young children. Lessons are 
based on a child’s actual experiences. These experiences are 
talked about in simple, clear sentences as the action takes 
place, Consciously, each object and each action is naniedj 
this is to overcome the lack of word pictures that exist 
in the hearing impaired child's mind. 

The oral pattern is buttressed by written pattern, 
to give the child a clocirer picture. The teacher talks in 
a natural tr'ne without miy nver-umrhasis. The sentences are 
sim.ple, complete and grammatically correct. 

The ideal age to start learning is from the age of 

one. 

The child uses a good hearing add, which amplifies 
the sounds. Mo hearing impairment is 100,’’'^. Et/ery hearing 
impaired child has residual hciaring to a certtin degree 
and aided by the hearing aid, the child hears sounds. With 
propsr auditory training, the child comes to realise that 
sounds have meaning. In the beginning, the child assimilates 
words, comprehending their meaning. Slowly, the child 

i 

ventures to use these words in meaningful situations. This 
is the beginning of language. This is developed over 
months by oral means, by reading, by writing. 
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Oral communication is considered to be firmly set 
when a hearing imx:)aired child understands a question and 
meaningfully answers it. 


Introduction 

Oral education for the young hearing impaired chij d 
is the true education a teacher cfin offer. 

Language and speech are the two areas which make 
a human being specifically different from the other animals. 
The human brain has precise areas for speech which do not 
exist in animals at all. However, intact is this part of 
the brain in a human baby, sbill the child cannot speak 
unless it learns a language. Genetic memory does not play 
any part as far as language develop)ment gees. 

The human baby has immense capaci y to learn a 
language between the ages of zero to five. As the child 
grows older, this capacity gets atrophied 'vid it has been 
proved that a child left without learning a language untlll 
the age of thirteen mil almost never be able to learn a 
language for the rest of his life. 

The human brain is not a computer that fellows 
routines laid down at birth. The brain of a new born 
infant has enormous capacity to learn. It registers 
hundreds of impulses each day of its life and these 
prepare the child for future actions. 

The day the hearing impaired child is born, he 
is not in any way less ®apable of learning than a normal 
hearing infant^ excepting his sense of hearing, the 
others senses are stimulated by the actions that take 
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place around him. He embarks on comprehencUng the world 
around but due to his hearing impairment the things and 
actions he visualises and perceives are not named for him. 
His healing impairment puts him into a very tough situation. 
As he does not hear the sounds around him clearly, he is 
deprived of the security that peoples' voices may give him 
even when he is not next to his mother, fie cries like 
his hearing peers, when he is in need, nut completely 
misses the clues given by sounds. The so<^thing words of the 
mother, the tingling of his feeding bottle etc. are not 
heard by the child and he becomes an nutsider in his own 
family. 

Even though the hearing child starts talking only 
by his 12th or l5th month, the child would have heard 
hundreds of sentence structures in neaningful situations. 

The child haS been in the process of assimilating the 
language he has heard and had been waiting for the signal 
from his brain to start uttering these heard patterns. 

As the hearing impaired child has not heard anything at 
all sc far there is absolutely no word-picture jn his mind 
which can set him in the path of speaking, 

He may have perceived a number of incidents that 
had happened earlier but as no words or sentences about 
them were heard by him, there is no fund of language in 
his brain which alone can set him in the path of oral 
communication. His auditory memory had been nil making 
his language development a blank frame into which nothing 
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has been woven. His hearing impairment deprives him of the 
human commitment tn "Speali understand speech". 

The tragedy of deafness is not that the child does 
not speah but the child has nothing to say. 

II, Pre-Requisit$s for a hearing impaired 
child to develop his full potentials 

There are many factors that influence the character 
and personality of a hearing impaired child. A few of them 
are GT'UQial for the total development of the child. 

Early training is the foremost pre-requisite. The 
earlier the training Is started, the better are the results. 
More than 60 ^ of what an adult of thirty years knows is based 
on the Infrastructure that he had biiilt before he was five 
years old. The important basic concepts are all learnt by 
a human child even by the time he is three years old. His 
brain is most receptive at this young age and the best 
period for language development in the child is found to 
be made to utilise this important learning period. Formal 
training can be starter from the age of 9 to 10 months 
onwards when the child will be able to sit-up. 

A continuous auditory training is the backbone of 
the training. Auditory training is not just a part of the 
training imparted to the hearing impaired child, but it is 
the pedestal on which the whole education of the hearing 
impaired stands. Language development, speech, clarity 
and comprehension can progress to the child's maximum 
capacity only when constant effort is done by the school 
as well as home, to exploit the residual hearing left in 
the hearing impaired chi I .. 
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It has been provcrA Lliat Mnly criG child in a million 
will have a total hearing loss not to bo able to make use 
of a he.aring aid; every ether child is left with some residual 
hearing. The hearing loss in these children ranges from 33 db 
bo 120 db, grouping them into three distinct groups - children 
with mild loss, moderate loss and severe loss. 

In children this residual hearing atrophies very 
fast. -A child with a severe hearing loss may end up as a 
child who has only a moderate or mild loss if the child 
gets proper early training. A child who might have had only 
a moderate or mild loss at the age of two, if left untrained 
upto the age of five or six, will react and behave as a 
child with severe loss. 

The child's intelligence and attitude also plays 
a very Important role. The hearing impair'.! children are 
net specially bestowed with artistic talents or prominent 
observational skills as may be imagined by many. The 
hearing impaired children are exactly alike ordinary 
children in that a major portion r,f them have normal 
intelligence, A few of them have intelligence above the 
average and a few other fall in the group of children with 
intelligence below the average. 

Hearing children who are near or slightly below 
the lower border of intelligence do not suffer any great 
damage. Though these children do not shine academically 
and otherwise, still they lead a normal life. But a hearing 
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impsiired child \d.th Intelligence below the average level, 
finds it very tough. Similarly, the slow learners, shocked 
babies and damaged children who also have a hearing 
impairment do not develop language easily. 

Parent Guidance forms a very important aspect of 
the teaching programme. The whole language scheme is spun 
around the actual experiences of the young hearing impaired 
child. It is imperative that the parents with whom the 
young child is emotionally attached also take an active 
role in supplementing the school’s effort in providing the 
child, then and there, with the appropriate language 
patterns. As the parents are amateurs and also desolate, 
the school guides them properly, thus malcing the education 
of the young/hearing impaired child a meaningful expedition. 

Thus a hearing im'^ hred child, ’vd. ^h normal intelligence, 
can develop his full potential if the training is started 
early. Backed by good auditory training and home support 
he blossoms into a well-balanced personality equal be his 
normal peers. 

' III. Educational Methodology For Hearing 
Impaired Children 

Introduction 

This methodology is based on Mentessori methods 

used in teaching normal young children, with necessary 

« 

adaptations needed to combat the hearing Impairment in 
the student. The basic principle is harnessing all the 


I 
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SGTisory pGrcGptions of thG young child to give hiin an 
integrated knowledge of the v;orid around him. 

The children are helped to pla.y, experience, ohserTe 
and learn. As the children are very young, care is taken 
to engage them in constructive gomes. TItg materials used 
are simple - building blocks, puzzles, mai-bles and toys 
that create situations to talk about, ^^n informal, friendly 
atmosphere is maintained in the classroom. For exfimple, 
the teacher and students play noisy gfunes, as a dog and 
puppies, as trains etc.,. 

The children are carefully guided to use those 
constructive gomes, imbibing ideas of colours, shapes etc.,. 
These children are fitted with hearing aids that fit them 
properly. The teacher talks to the children all the time. 
The child is encouraged bo "listen" from the very first day 
of his training. Thus slowly the child becomes aware of 
the sounds. The names of the toys he plays with are 
introduced next; he is made aware that each one of them has 
a name" the people who move closely with the child, the 
things he uses in his daily life etc. are named one by 
one. A pictorial record of these is also maintained for 
r e c api tul at i on. 

In the beginning, the child is bewildehed, but 
soon begins to learn. In this stage of assimilation, 
he learns to look at peojiles’ faces whenever any one 
talks, he tries to lipread as well as listen and tries 
to comprehend what the person is saying; eventually the 
child is able to associate words and objects. This is 
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the first step the child takes towards laniruage. Gradually 
he is able to comprehend small oral commands like "Open 
the door", "Fetch me a pencil" etc.,. The child is also 
encouraged to vocalise. 

Stage I 

Formal lessons are started once the child is familiar 
with a considerable amount of names of things around him. 

In this project method, the child undergoes an 
experience under the supervision of the teacher who explains 
the activity as it proceeds, thus providing necessary words 
for the actual experience, 

ACTIVITI 

Example 

The child is taken in the 'harden. He is shovmi 
a tree full of flowers. He is shov/n the flowers that have 
dropped on the ground, He is asked to pick a flower. 

The lesson for the day is : 





Ram picked a flower. 
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The teacher reads the lesson with the child. The 
whole activity is recapitulated, in detail. The child is 
encouraged to read the lesson. Simple questions like "Who 
picked a flower?" "What did you pick?" ere asked. The 
child has to be helped in the beginning to understand the 
whole idea of question and answer. Thus .foundation is 
laid for logical thinking and conversation. 

*iiuclitory training is given from this stage onwards. 
The child is encouraged to listen only through the hearing 
aid (not look at the speaker's face) and answer questions, 
point to particular words in a sentence, 

Each day's lesson is based on a fresh 9xi:erience 
of that day, Phil sentences are presented from the 
beginning. A ^jritten pattern is also presented to supplement 
the auditory pattern. The liearin.T impairment necessitates 
repetition. Simple sentence structure are adhered to in 
this stage. Assimilating the correct sentence structure 
is a very difficult step for the child. The child's residual 
hearing is exploited to the maximum, he is encouraged to 
listen conslstantly. 

Thus at every turn, an auditory aiid visual pattern 
is presented about an actual experience of the child, So 
the child learns to translate experiences into words and 
concepts. Gradually the lessens grow upto five or six 
sentences. 
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Stage II 

Now the child can easily say simple sentences of 
his om. 'Jis lessons are still based on his experiences. 

But more is expeebed of him orally. He is able to -msver 
in simple sentences questions pertaining to the activity, 
even if those actual sentences do not find o place in the 
lesson. The child is able to narrate an experience in tvmi 
or three simple sentences. 

Now his lessons are written in a different pattern. 
Now the aim is to develop on idea acquence, an idea of 
cause and effect. The lesson is written on strips of paper, 
each centaining one sentence. The sentences are put in the 
right sequence and read by the teacher. Then the strips are 
jumbled up. The child put- them in the correct sequence 
and reads them. 

Bxample : 


Ram went in the garden 




Rar;i saw some flowers 



u, 

f 

-I 

a 

■a) 


The flowers were on the ground 


■Cu 

bib 

Jr?. 


Ram picked a flower 
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Rain smelled the flower 

The flower had ci nice smell 

Apart from this regular lesson, picture hncks and 
c?iarts are used as talking points. The chil(.i is ataorbing 
a rich fund of information. Basic concepts of Bic'logy, 
Zoology, History, Geography etc,, are imbibed by the child. 
The child is beginning to collect and assimilate information 
beyond his actual experience; stories and songs stimulate 
his -:^,y,wer of imagination. 

Stage III 

Now the lessons are packed with more information, 
the actual experience heing only a starting ipoj.nt^ Reading 
and writing are actively encouraged. The child is expected 
to form questions of his own. He makes use of his over- 
widening vocabulary in his daily conversation. 

His general knowledge and his reading level are 
above that of his hearing peers. He holds a conversation 
easily on any pertinent topic, fully utilising his residual 
hearing. The child can write an essay of 10 to 15 sentences 
on an event he has witnessed without his teacher's help. 

Now the child is ready to leave the sheltered 
atmosphere of the special school and be placed in a 
si-^jtable class in an ordinary school. 

w 
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Stage IV 

This is the final stage whore there is a close 
follow up over the child that is placed in an ordinary- 
school. In the first year, the child comes in the after- 

•I 

noons to the special school, where he Is given auditory 
training and continuing training in speech and roading, 
Academically, the child needs no special help; in fact he 
is ahead of his hearing peers. This advantageous margin 
is kept up hy extra reading. Slowly this follow-up is 
lessened in the next two or three years as the supplementary 
help of the speclsEil school to the hearing impaired child is 
not es.sentlal any mere. 

CASE HISTORY 

Case histories of three hearing impaired children 
are presented here. 

Case A is a child with no extra ijroblems other than 
her hearing impairment. She was able to leave the special 
school after a period of three years. 

Case B is a child with a very heavy hearing loss 
who would not have developed any language skills even if 
one more factor had gone aroinst her. She was able to leave 
the special school after a period of five years. 

Case C is a child vn.th beha-vioural problems. He 
shows all s,ymptoms of being a rubella haby. This child 
needed four years to become a mlling worker, to learn to 
give his best. Then he left the special school. Still, 
beha-vlour problems persist though Ifss frequent and less 
serious, 
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Gh.BE A 

B.earing impairment in the child was suggested hy 
the mother even at the age of one year. The child started 
using a hearing aid from the age of eighteen months 
with the help of correspondence lessons to parents of young 
deaf children from John Tracy Clinic U.S.a. ojid the mother 
tried to teach the child at home. 

The child was admitted to the special school at 
the age of two years and eight months. By then she had 
accepted the hearing ai.d and was using it almost right 
through her waking hours. Her language development and 
vocabulary were nil at the time of admission into the 
school. Her audiogram showed the hearing thrashhclds 

around ^0 dh. 

The child is the and child with an elder sister. 
The child was found to have intelligence above 


average. 

When the child aoined the school she was wrorried, 
aloof and shy. She did not accept the other children 
easily, during the first six months at school, she did not 

cooperate wi.th the teachers. 

After six to seven months there was a sudden change 

in her. She showed keen interest in her lessons at school; 
she tried hard to please her teachers; she was slightly 

better vrLth other children in the school. 

At the end of he first academic year, the child 
was already talking In phrases and very smell sentences. 
She en'-oyed using the new tool she had aoiuired. By now 





she was much relaxed at school. The mother told us that at 
home the child was happy and cooperati^i^e but still avoided 
all visitors and strangers at home. 

The next academic year proved a fruitful one. The 
child showed specific interest in learning new words, phrases 
and sentence structures. She used them orally at every 
meaningful opportunity, tier rearling also improved 
tremendously. 

While she showed steady imxjrovement academically, 
she was already conscious of her hearing impairment; She was 
upset about the hearing aid. There at scho''l and the home 
guided her gently and help her understand that her hearing 
aid will have to be her constant componion; in a year’s time 
her attitude improved and she slowly started accepting her 
handicap. 

During uhe third academic year the child made 
tremedous progress. Her language and speech developed vath 
great speed; her readinL’^ and general knowledge was already 
beyond her age. She was healthily sensitive to criticism 
and tried hard to do her best in fact, made genuine effort 
to improve herself. 

Considering all these assets, the school decided 
to send the child to an ordinary school part of the time. 

She was then six years old. She joined in the 1st standard 
of a regular school. The other children in her class were 
of her ow age. She went to her new school in the mon;)ings 
and came to the special school in the afternoons for 
training in language skills. 
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The academic work load at her new school was very 
light considering this child's attainment. She easily got 
integrated in her new school. She went to it hanlly. 

The whole of the next academic year the child camiO 
to the special school one afternoon a week. She coped well 
at school? she had developed good reading habits and her 
reading age was well ahead of her fchrcnclogl cal age. 

Then the father got transferred tc. jJiother city, so 
the child had to change to a new school. She was soon well 
adiusted there also. The child's l,anguage, speech and 
temperament profC.essed steadily and was confident and 

composed. 

CASE B 

Hearing impariment in the child was suspected by 
the parents when the olillh was 12 months old. a hearing aid 
was used off and on since then. Regular training at school 
was started when the child was 22 months old. The child's 
audiogram then indicated a hearing loss of about 120 dh. 

The child was adjudged a very intelligent child hy 

u 1 on'of ptnri fhp I.Q. was estimated at around 
the child psychologist and tne 


110 . 

Third child at heme with a hoy and a girl older to 

her. At admission the child was found to he very reserved, 

worried and too mature for her age. 

The child was put in a class of 3 children; the 

other two children had moderate hearing loss. The child 
was treated the same way the other children were treat 
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In three months tiiue the child (f.;t used to her 
classmates*, she appeared happy. She gesticulated a lot. 

Which she was discouraged from doing and was guided by- 
being provided with necessary words and sentences. A small 
concession was given to the child. The teachers talked 
only about things that happened around her and not about 
previous incidents or future happenings. 

The child's comprehension improved but she was 
absolutely silent. More time was spent with her, by teachers, 
playing noisy gsiTies, using toys that made noises of different 
frequencies. Every attempt was made to stimulate her 
hearing. 

At the end of the 1st academic year the, child was 
able to comprehend simple sentences orally. The child was 
not silent any more, Sh ventured a fe" sentences of her 
own. But her speech contained only a very v .gue vowel 
pattern. 

The parents were alerted not to make exaggerated 
lip movements. More time was spent by teachers inplay, 
encouraging the child to vocalise more and more. Care was 
taken by the teachers to Veep their speech in simple 
sentences. The child remained aloop; she did not mix with 
the other children at all. 

At the end of the second academic year the child 
showed a steady improvement regarding coraprehc-nsion but her 
speech pattern remained very poor. Effort vjas made to 
sustain the vowel patterns in her speech. Academically the 
child was progressing. She was able to understand abstract 
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ideas by now. She was not discouraied ever when she produced 
uncontrolled vocal patterns. She was still encouraged with 
noisy toys and games. 

In thcf third Academic year the child made considerable 
improvement. She revealed an excellent rp.emory for written 
forms. She improved temendously in auditory exercisas, Her 
behaviour also improved. She becamfc friendly with all the 
children at school. She was very confident and accepted her 
teachers. At the end of the '^-th Academic year the child 
was found to have progressed in all aspects. Her language 
was good; she was able to talk fluently on any subject in 
keeping with her age. Her voice was natural but consiptfg-^' 
mostly of vowels. Her reading was good, infact much above 
her age. 

The child quests'aced everything; she was eager to 
learn new ideas and concepts. She questioned every idea 
and would not get convinced easily. 

At the end of the 5th Academic year the child, had 
very good language with well set grammer and a good vocabulary. 
Her reading steadily improved and was able to, listen with full 
attention. Her self confidence continued bo be good. 

In the beginning of the 6th Acadanic year, the 
child was sent to an ordinary school ftvr half-a-day. She 
joined in 1st standard of a regular school. The other 
children in her class were younger to her by --ne or two 

years. 


The child came to the special school every afternoon. 
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The child showed cin all round deteriorntion for the 
first few months, she became quiet and slightly worried. 

But slowly and steadily she got over this set back. By the 
end of the academic year she was almost completely relaxed; 
she had made a few friends at her new school; she was , 
regaining confidence. Her academic pefformance at the regula 
school was quite good. 

For the next two academic years the child attended 
the special school one morning in a week; the child showed 
a steady progress all-round. Her academic performance in 
her regular school had improved. She stood first in her 
class in all subjects. She was at s' ise in her class. The 
special school decided that a regular follow up by them was 
not necessary hereafter. 

Though her speech s still not cl-ur in that it does 
not contain many consonants; but her speech has good rhythm 
and intonation. Her voice quality is natural and- good. 

She is able to manage on her own at school, in places like 
libraries, shops, friend's houses etc.,. Her temperament 
is pleasant, she has taken her handicap in the right spirit, 

CASE C 

The defect was noticed in the child when the child 
was around 12 months old. The child was fitted with a 
hearing aid. Hearing loss was found to be around 70 db. 

The child was a premature baby. His general 
heELlth was not good. He was underweight. His food habits 
were very poor. But child was found to be quite intelligent. 
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child joined Lnt; special school at the age of 
2V months. Though he had been using a hearing aid .almost 
throughout his waking hours, ho had not developed any 
language skills. 

the special school he was frier Uv with his 
teachers. He showed interest in learning; he picked up 
last and worked hard. At the end of the first acadeaiiic year, 
the child was already talking in liirases. 

The second academic year at school was sm'-'oth. 

His language skills improved steadily. 

But his temperament was not amicable. He did not 
make friends with the other children at school. He was not 
sensitive to praise or punishment and did not make cmiy 
special effort to please his teachers. 

The school found :tough to handle him during the 
third academic year. He was indifferent to everyone hut 
still was doing well acadenically. 

The fourth academic year at school proved a big 
challenge to the teachers. It was more and more difficult 
to get the best out of the child. But when the child was in 
a good mood on a particular day, all went smooth. 

At the end of the fourth academic year, it was felt 
by the school that the child's language development and 
Stills in speech were good enough not to need any further 
help. But his behaviour was still unpredictable. As an 
experiment, the school sent him to an ordinary school. 
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He went into a class of thirty hearing children of his own 
aee, His language, reading and general knowledge, of course, 

were much above his classmates, 

The child reacted traiendously well, He took up 
this now challenge ’with groat enthusiasm, He tried to 
impress his new teachers and friends, 

He ewe to the special school on all afternoons 
for cne year, two afternoons for the next year .and once a 
month thereafter, No special problem was noticed in him. 

Now his reading is good. He is doing well at 
school and is confidaitjtlly moving around outside. Still 
there are days when he suddenly goes off his moods. These 
occasions are getting less frequent. 
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CASE 

AGE AT WHICH 
TR^UNING 

WAS STARTED 

pahmt 

RESPONSE 

DURAT ION COMM S'J T S 

A 


Good 

2 years Mild hearing Ics’?)' — Helpinr 
factor 


2+ 

Excellent 

3 years 

G 

44* 

Excellent 

3 years TemporarnGnt - Helping factor 

D 

2+ 

Good 

3 years 

E 

5 -^ 

Excellent 

3 years Excellent Temperament - 
helping factor 

F 

44* 

Good 

3 years Mild loss - helping factor 

G 

3^ 

Fair 

3 years 

H 

3+ 

Good 

3 years 

I 

4+ 

Excellent 

3 years Temperament - helping 
factor 

J 

3+ 

Good 

4 years 

K 

3-^ 

Fair 

4 years 

L 

4+ 

Excellent 

4 years 


2+ 

Excellent 

4 years Temperamental inadequacy - 
delayed the progress. 



"Good’- 

years " "■3svere4ieariiig lasa - 
delayed the progress. 

0 

2+ 

Fair 

5 years4*abov9 

P 

3+ 

Fair 

5 years-*-above 

Q 

3^ 

Poor 

5 years4-above 

R 

24* 

Poor 

5 years-fabove 

S 

4+ 

Fair 

5 years+above 

T 

2t 

Negative 

5 years tabove 

U 

2+ 

Negative 

^ years-tabove 

V 

3t 

Poor 

^ years-t-above 

w 

2+ 

Negative 

5 yea^S'^abova 

X 

4+ 

Fair 

^ years+abov 0 


^Children mentioned in tho case study. 
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^ri:iAT05 TAAIInTIAG' AI' .u'PROACrl 
TO MODIFY THE SPEECH SiaLLS OF 
PROFOUNDLY DExiF aUDDHEN, 

B 

Y 

D. VAiS.D'iT... 


A B S T R .1 C T 


A sinfjiG nine year "Id prefoundly deaf subject 
was trained to identify a nuraber of speech cues usinp 
a single channel v5 brotactile transducer. ATriplifj.ed lov; 
pass filter speech was cenveyed to the pains and flnpures 
of the subject. Speech readinp was not pcinitted. 

Correct responses v/cro reinforced on a fixed ratio schedule 
of FR,7, .Verbiril s tinulus 'h^rronp" followed incorrect 
responses. At Mio and of sixty half an hour sessiens, 

'«vf4 

the .!ub1ect could ident- "• the nunhor '' syllables, 
syllable lonpth (Icno vs. short) stress or emphasis on 
syllables and certain intonation patterns of sentences. 

She cc'Uld also distinruish bilabi.o], plasives from non- 
plassives and roco.-'nize than in words even in .an open set 
recopni tfn n task. Results were f:und to be consistent 
wltli those of sono recent research in vi.bratory percepts 
ion of Speech. They seen to suprest that wearable 
Vi brotacti de aids nay help profoundly deaf individuals 
perceive tine-intensity aspects of speech better than 
hearinp aids currently available in r.iarkct. There is an 
urgent need for farther res ear da in this area. A tentative 
propran of vibratory training; has been outlined for 
profoundly deaf chj,lfrGn whose na.tive lahpuape is Telupu. 
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INTROIU CTION: 


In the battle cf conooiily used netheds of re- 
ha bill t a tl''in r;f deaf Individuals, vj.l'ratory tr„alnj,nr' did 
net find a preninant place. Dospj,to Hie fact that 
profoundly deaf individuals, wh'se hoarinj'; loss exceeds 
95 dcclblaa in the spoccii frequency rahre benofl t very 
little fren auditory tr4,lniny, educators cc-ntinuod to use 
hcan’nr: aids. Over the years, speech rcadinp fj-npuro 
spei'linp; and sipn lanpuar'e have been the most widely 
used methr'ds ih tho rohaMli taticn propranms. As Icnp 
apr as ]951 Bokesy pointed nut the similarities between 
the skin and tho ear. The first sinrlc channel vibrator 
was built in tho 20's by Gault. The later modi fied 
version of the some device was ncamod Tele factor (Gault 
1928). T day, computer m' dels ar^i available into vrhi eh 
are built as many as one hundred ajid forty four tiny 
vibrators (Sherri ck, 1975). Tho tcchia'loci cal progress is 
groat indoodj But none of these aids c<an yet bo ownsldor- 


ed practo cal for use in the class rooms, A number of 
oucstinns related to design cpti--.ns, stimulus varirabies 
instructional strategics^, r<^thcds of evaluati'n of prepress 
etc., rcenton uneJaswored or perhaps unsatisfactorily ansv/er- 
od. bfter making an extensive review of research in 
tactile speech percoptj'n, Kirman (1973) commented tiiat 
neither toe con temp'■'r ary theories of speech percepti'-n 
nor the results of prevlvus work on tactile displays of 
speech offer reasonable grounds to believe that skin lacks 
the capacity to comprehend speech altogether. The pfissi- 
mistic remarks cf certain researchers regarding skins 
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capabilities only rcilect tie grevth in sobrlGty vi th 
which tactile comTriuni ca1:j.on of sjieoch boinr vj. ewed, 
contends Ki nmn (l973). He says that skin has a natural 
capacity Cetoct patterns which arc shifted ovor its 
surface. If factors like s timu.lus cf'nfipj rati • n and 
tactile memnry arc c-iven f'»uc censldoratir'n in ylannjng ; 

'the GX[3 erimon ts, vi,bratory training mrcy yield prrmisinn; 
rcsul ts. 

In the recent years, ludieloris ts and educators 
cf deaf are increasingly hoconing aware of the fact that 
a croup of deaf children, often roferroci to as profoundly 
deaf, do not actually irar the amplified speech Mt per¬ 
ceive it through the vlbrotactile receptors in their 
external andciiddlc cars. ( 3 rb r, 197<!) Wet rnly do 
pu re tone thresholds' cxco-d 95 decibels in the.' speech 
frequency range, the SiL sensi tivi. ty of their ears and the 
vibratory throshcilds fr^-n tlioir skin resemMe, with a 
maxiinun s ensi tj, vi, ty between 250 and toO I!zs. (Verillo, ]9®2). 
Riseborp: (1974) den'^ns trated, cnpirically, that tho 
frequency dis criminaticn ahill ty nf ttiis group cf children 
is very u^’or compared to other groups and normals. In 
speech dctecti'-n oioporlnonts, tJicy perceive only ttme- 
intensity aspects of speech, which is again a characteris¬ 
tic of \dbratory perception (Erhcr, 1972), It is this 
croup of deaf children, who may benefit most by vibratory 
training. The p'J’csont study describees tho variety of 
speech cues that were availvable to the skin cf a nine 
year old profoundly deaf child. Based on the preliminary 
results of this study ccnductcd at tho Dopartoient of 
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Linp-uis tJ, cs , Osnanln. Uni versi ty, Hyc’crabad n tentative 
pr'''rr.am ol' ■\4Urat/'r'/ tra5n5.nv has Ueon outlined fc v was 
with profoundly deaf chjldrcn, whoso native IpUtcnaoe is 
Tclugu. 

M U T li 0 D. 


Subjects; i. nine year old engoni tally deaf 
female chj.l d Served as subject in -tJ-iis study. Her problem 
has been di acn'' sed as bi 1 ateral ur^'framd sonsC'ri-neu ral 
hearing loss and delLayed speech and language. Her low 
frequency average Uiroshold for puretones was 112 db in 
the right ear and 116 dh in the left ear (F5.g.l) 


Au diogram 


'/ Ac r5 ght 
X Ac loft 
i_" Be right 










L 


!, Be not hoard 'jm 
',1 •> 

„,A‘ , 4 / 1 <, bn 'v(K 

Impedance audiometry rovealed normal middle ear 
function. In sjiecch dotnetton tasks on 27 chormel selective 
auditory filter amplifi.or (product of Institute of Experi¬ 
mental Phonetics and Speech lathology, Belgr.adc, 1955) 
he-r performance was very po^'^r. Sven when the ^-utj.ut was 
120 db, she could perceive only ccrt,aj.n liackvowels like 
'u ' and 'o'. Her lip rcadjng ability, was very go-od 
compared to other groups of deaf children. Prior to start¬ 
ing tJiis experiment, she has had throe years of speech 
1 an gu age th eraL; ‘. 
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I ns tnim en ta td. on: 

^3. g, 2 cij.splays ilie Mcxck d5,aj:rain of the appar¬ 
atus used i.'i hiis study. 
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This uni tj consis B-n^ of an uni dircctional nicro- 
phono^ an anpliflor, a low pass filter vjhi ch cuts off all 
frequencies above fOO HZs and a sot of ten vibrator boxes 
was built at the Institute of Exiiorinental. Phonetics 
and Speech Pathology, Belgrade, Buqosla’'7i,a. It has been 
used extensively by Kestic and. associates since 195b. 

S tinuli 3 The "iords, p'lraSoS a:i d s en ton cos used 
in bhe present study were nainly derived froii the conver¬ 
sation al speech and were tested for fowiliarl’ty. Those 
stimuli which eli ci tod. correct and Spon tajaccus responsos 
from the subject vrero retained and, tiio others were oxcluded. 
There wore six monosyllaH c words like " ra" (cone) "po" 

(gp) etc., about fi, f ty dlsyll.ahic words S'no vh th 
troehai c s tress (eg. "n-di"-(river) and the chirrs were 
spondees ("akka"-(sis ter) rr "alcu"-(loaf) ). The fifty 
trisyllabic words belonged thipcc different categories 
Vir,., CV cv CV type ("parupu"-(mattress)'^ CV CC5 CV 
type ("pi ttalu”- (bi rds ) 9' CV CV type ("kcakulu"-(Crov/s), 
There wore four different typos of tctrasyllabic words 
and very fow polysyllabic words. The phrases and 
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Sentences wGre oxthor s tetenents carrylnfr neu tr:il or angry 
anr! request tyyc questions. 

E3rp c rxni c n tal P ro cc flu re . 

The tcstJ.ng teok plrucc in a rGas''nably quiet 
re on. The subject sat in front of a table containing 
vibrator boxes at a riistonce of ab"'Ut 2 ft. from tho 
experimenter. The placed the palra and fingers of one hand 
on one vibrator and those of the other hand on the Second 
box. She was asked to novo the fingres constantly. Stimulil 
vere read by a native speaker of, Tolugu. dji Inter-s timulus 
i n to r val of <1 so con ds s cp ar tc d to'/o su c cos si ve s tinull. 
According to Bokesy (1969). the time requirtd for a tactile 
stimulus to produce its full subjective sensatoon is 
greater than a so cori^h Simiiarly, longer 'Hne is required 
for a tactile sen.^ati n to disappear Cf.mr.lotely after it 
was swi tched off. Tho d seconds interval was thought to 
he a compromise hctv;ccn relative slov/noss of skin in 
tenporral roSoluti^n .and the limited tactile memory. After 
the task was explained to the subject giving examples, the 
exrcrimcntor presented tho stimuli in tho absonco of visual 
cues. The vcrhal/non-verbal responses given by tho child 
wore Immediately noted on a datoi sheet, designed for this 
purpose. There v/ero four nuai-n t.asks . 

1. llecf'gni tion of nurabor of syllafesbles and syllable 

1 cn c th 

Aecegnitien of stress or emphasis on syllaMos 
3. Aecognitxon of intonation patterns 

Recognition of bilabial plosives. 


4 
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For roco^oi ticn of 'niinbcr of syllaFilGS ' task, 
after the s t3.nulus word vas presented, the subject vas 
asked to indicete the number of syllables she perceived by 
ralslnp: correct number rf fingers. In recogniy.on of 
length of syllables, she had to give non-verbal written 
response; "for long syllable and for a short 
syllable. Thus the word ’’nadi" v/as roprosentod as 
and "Gall" as by the subject. Several heurs of pract¬ 

ice ((fwi tl:i('U t vibrator) preceedod tie oxi'ierinent. Stimulus 

4 

word was repeated at the request of the subject, occas¬ 
ionally, She was given an imiaodlate feed-back of the 
correctness of her response. This was dene tc niaintai^n 
her attenUen level as high as pcs si hi c, Response was 
modelled, when the child fccl-lcd tr give correct resp-nsc. 
After 2-3 trials test pr^ cectirG contj.ncd. A rendrm sample 
of her responses are displayed in the matrix colls below: 

Fi,gure.3 Sar^ple responses of the subject 

in recogni tj.on of number of syllables 
Stimulus task. 


{ . 2 1 3 

O Q /I 

1 

t 2,3^4 

" ra" 

(come) 

I t 

‘ t 

1 I 

1 t 

( 1 

1' 1 1 

1 ‘ 1 

t t 1 

I 1 I 

I 1 I 


',"nakkcV, 

, (fox) , 

1" caku" J 

J (knif^J 

|"nlalu"| 

’(wes) ' 

' 

I ( 

1 1 

;.;.J 

» * t 

t * 1 

1 I 1 

t 1 1 

1 > ' 


t '"iii,da?" 

, ,(Is it 

, , you TSi) 

, "pittalu" 

1 ICblrc^ 

1 1 

1 t 

1 '"enam.- \ 

, ,ngu'' 

r , 

,4 , colour 

* 

• * •««««« 

n’'****:*****'* 

, 

I ' 

I 1 

1 t 

t 1 

,.T ” 

I I 

I r 

1 t 

I t 

1 » 

'"kavcla?" J !'’ksl}a- 

'(do you 1 1 joQu" 

; want?) , , (gpgct- 

, ' ' ales) 

t 1 


<',»/i-i ‘ 


4 
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The response- is matrix cells arc tc bo inter¬ 
preter' as fpllov/s^ In ccll-1, the non.'S yllabl c wore' j,s 
" ra" * It was orcoivco as single syllable ■'/j,brotactually 
also. In oll-2, Col,2, the cU-s yllabi c worb is "naJrka" 
(fox) which was percoiver' as 2 distinct syllrabies-, but in 
the w^-rd "mi da*?", anottier disyllabic unit waS perceived 
as tri s yll robi c uni t. S Inilarl y, tris yll al'i c vr'rd " al alu" 
in coll ? v/as felt as disyllabic and te trasyllabi c unj t 
"erra ran,r;u" (Cell d) as trisyllabic vj.-'rd and so on. There 
v:as sr-ne crnfusl'-n in re^rrtinr the length of syllables, 
especially the totra and ploysyllabic words which will be 
discussed, later. In addition to tiiose identification 
exporinonts, subject's dis crlninati n was also tested In a 
closer Set task, T'v^ words v/orc shox^/n to hor^ experimenter 
uttered one of the v 7 ords„ subject had to point to the 
correct one based, on the lenpth and number of syllables 
she felt. 

in stress recorniti-n task, subjoebhad to tap 
the table as sorn as she yerceived tiio difference in 
mapnltude of vj.bration. Irinr to., startinr the experiment, 
she was piven sever,ol demons tratl.c ns where stressed sylla¬ 
bi.e ,(,Ion p vowels and peninratc-d consr^nants and aspirated 
sjHa^'les) were contrasted wi th unstressed ones and she 
was made to. fool the difference. Later, .In a closed set 
reerpnition task she was asked, to discriminate the wrord 
'■'radi" from "Gaddi" or "TJppu" from "Upu" etc. She was 
reinforced on a fixed ratio schocbjlc of PTi 7, ’ Exp-eriment 
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■terminated when she {^ave a criterir'ii response of 90^ or more 
correct cn disyllabic rircl trisyllabic words. The Intonation 
recognition task v/as also a clcsodset task. The neutral 
patterns were con trasted v/i tli angry patterns , statements 
■s/d th questions and neutral statements with request type 
sentences. After the stimulus was presented 5-he was asked to. 
point out to the correct sentence. 

In the course of th--' experiments described above, it 
was fel b that biladd-d voiced as veil as vliccless plosives 
have a distJ.nctivo i bra to ry pattern compared t^ other 
classes of consonants because, every time a word bc[’an cr 
ended with those plc’Sives the child would express thrcuch 
gestures that the membrane hit hard agaj.nst her palm and 
fingers. Series of di.-s^Tlabic and tri-syllabic words wore 
collected, some of which had these phcniemcs and other which 
did not. Child haw" to say "undi" when she felt the plosive. 
For instance word "nalli" (bed Mg) was contrasted with 
"balli'' (lizard). SirJ.larly the "arupu" (yell) with "arurii" 
(cement bench) cii,terion response was correct 90?( or mere 
bases correct. In order to sec whether the child w-uld be 
able to perceive the actual posiUr'n nf these plosives in 
words, word "lipi" (script) was contras tod with "pull" 

(tiger). Subject had ir. raise one ftr Wo fingers indicating 
the syllable in whi di bilabial plosive r-ccurod. Later on, 
the same procedure continued by presenting stimuli in an 
open Set, for eg., the s ttinulus string was a gu - a pu - 
anu - aku or balu - kalu - rain - calu. The expected 
response was 2 in ttie iinst string and l in the sedond. 
string. 
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Results rrid Di,s cussi'n: 

Thorc arc very few rioiaxiinpfUl n'''n''SyllaMc words in 
Tclupu, The d^ha has*^d (■■n tho lifii ti d stirmlj indl cates that 
these words have clis tjneti vl' vibratory pattern, a single energy 
hurst. Sui)j5cct could distinniish then frrm d]'-syllabic 
and other longer units very easily. She gave critori'n 
response within five sessions. Unlike the subjects of 
Ei'hcr (lP7d), the subject of this study did not perceive any 
cf the di-sylloJ'iG words as moniesyllal'lc. Frr instance, 
the s treng-weak pattern ■-■f tre chal c word, "lemon" was felt 
as one single energy lurst by his subject. Similrcrly the 
v/ord "laura" which had twe syllaliles v/as felt as consisting 
of one long syllrable vibrotactually. 

A trachi.ac \c;rd "ca ku" (knife), which has a typical 
s trang-vfsalc stress pattern w.as correctly perceived as 
having 2 syilahlos lu t a spondaic v/erd "mi da?" (is it yours?) 
in whi ell the second syllable receives either equivalent 
stress or s econdary stress com ared to firs t s yllahle was 
perceived as a tri-syllabic word jn which the second 
syllabic with geninatod consoinant v/as cc-nside-red asa'clt- 
syllaMc word, probably because rf the emphasis it roceivod, 
Prahhakara Ba^vi's (:i?77) mingographls studies have shown 
k-th.'ai^'a syllable Is s tressed/emphasized if it has a long 
vowel or a geminated consonant an^""t^^9siaiatiHa«,si^ahdrs of 
Tolugu employ these strategics when they want to empliasi ze“ ‘ 
certain lexical items. The dijratlon of closure (held) 
was found to he much longer when tlic word "pacci" is emphasized 
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than when j,t is not, while tlie c'uratim of held for 

a word like "madi" was 0,05 see., for "naddi" (dirt) it vxas 
0,15 SGC., and for "naddi" vdth extra eni'basis it was 
0. Od Sec, The duration of h^ld fe.p a sh'^Tt vowel 3n "padi" 
(neasuro) was 0.1 sec., and the sane fr r a long vowel "padi" 
(diary) was three tines that for short vowel or 0.2 sec. 

This Gnjpirical data on emphasis in Telupu might explain 
the errors, in vi, Irate ry p creep tie n noticed in the present 
s tudy, 

Generally, it is the firs t syllahle of a word that 
has the main accent, in Telugu. In words of more than f ur 
syllables, which are net ernpounds, the secondary accent is 
rarely noti cc-d (gitapatJ, 1935). In the preclication of, 
tetra-syllallc word 'tlragali' (grinder), only the tirst 
s y] ■ a G i s s tre s s g d. ""i c cons on an t v lel con bi n a ti on s j.n 
the rest of the syllables have ne5 tlier a prolonged vowel nor 
a geminated cMi5on,ant, T t is possible that these three 
syllables did not carry distinct vibratory patterns and 
all that the child could fed v:as a strong-weak pattern. 

So she reported it as a di-syllaMe sord (sec ELg.2). 

The final syllable of a Tcln^ai word is generally 
unaccented, hut if it is a significant parti do as in 
"Kani" (Lot it happen), the secondary stress may fall on it 
(Sita^ati, 1935). In the tri-syllabi c uni t "Kav,ala?" 

(Do you want?) ,all the three syllables have cquhL amount of 

J 

emphasis, Tho duration seemed tc have influenced vlbradcry 
p creep tioi^L, he cause thesubicct felt this word as a tetra 
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syllalic wore'. Vov;cl dLirr.Ucn was found te be si^^nifXcant 
In perception of stress in PJii’lish also. Changes in vowol 
duration rati.o can swing listener's percortion (auditory) 
of stress fron first syllable to the second syllable in a 
di-s yllabi c word (Fry, lft9) . This cxpl^ains why the subject 
could perceive (tactually) "kavali" as hiree syllables and 
"kavala?" as four syll ahi e word. In a closed set task she 
could very easily d3.stlncuish sirdlar words. 

Tho tctra-syllabi c word "kallaioclu" (spectacles) 
was felt correctly but a sinllar vjord "erra rangu" (red 
colour) was felt as tri-s yllabi. c word. Same was true with 
"tella langa" (whi to ,skj rt), Similar results vrere reported 
by Brbor (1971 a) Mart'ny (ir'74 a) Zeisor and Brbcr (l97i), 
vjhose subjects experienced great diffi culty perceiving, 
wnrds like "railroad" h-or.cr, running etc. In all tliesc- 
cases, voiced continuant consr-nants /l,.m,n,r/ wore at 

syllable ^-^unda^ics and they seemed to have merged with one 
another. The result is each syllable v,hi ch cc'uld be 
heard distinctly did not carry sejuarate energy burs b and 
the child might feel hjo or throe different s yllabi os as 
one very long syllable, 

.iS far as the length is ccncurned, the child could 
respond correctly and consistently with no^s t of the dlsyall- 
able and tri.-syllabic words but net sc with longer unite, 
specifically, she had no difficulty reporting the duration 
confi.guration .of syllables in words like "nadi" (Fiver), 
"mugguru" (throe) etc,, but word like "gralimara". 
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"nanii'i. ;.;nTai" wore orrerii' rsly rcj'rrtec-. The word "gali" 
(wind) when uttered naturally v/as felt liy her as cU-syllabic 
word hut viien the vowel "a" vjas intentionally prolongecl she 
reported it as a tetra syllabic word, it was true with 
several other similar words. This finding, al ng with other 
findings cdscusseid so far enphasises the fact that duration 
is one of the important parameters in vibratory perception. 

The vibratory cue for stress or emphasise seem to be 
magnitude of vihjration (force vnth v/hich the membrane 
vibrates) which is more for stressed syllables. The subject 
gave cri. tcrion responses r^n the 10 pairs of words presented 
to her. For eg. she eould distinguish "gaddi" (hay) from 
"gadi" (patch); ",gudi" (temple) from (nest), (even 

though the final vowels are different) very easily. 

dJialysis of the responses in intonation identifi¬ 
cation task suggest thet imperative statements can be dis¬ 
tinguished from interrogative sentences by profoundly deaf 
children through vjJsration, but the angry cud request tyj-ies 
could not be dis tinguished from neutral statements. Since 
the data was very limited, conclusive statements cannot bo 
made at this pcint, Erbar’s (i97S) subjects could learn 
to distonguish neutral vs.sad speech patterns from happy and 
angry sentences . Kewovor, they had great di fficulty per¬ 
ceiving the dis tj.ncticn between happy and angry s en ten cos, 
Drbar ezgplained that the difference is r.niy in the 
fundamental frequency contour, which is difficult to 
perceive thr'''Ugh vJ,bratr ry sens e. 
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The results the plc^sivc rccocnition task were also 
en ecu raging. S.incs care vac not taken to give equal 
representation to all the phericncSj it is difficult tc make 
conclusive statements. Hnwevcrj the grea.tor constrictlrn 
to the LUf. r s trenm ,and surkicn release rlurlng the producatirn 
cf lilahl.al plosives does seom t' have distinctive clhratory 
cues. In any ca.se mere datrc is needed to understand 
stimulus varialios such as phoneme tyjjo. Insj)i red ly ttie 
results of this experiment, the author wishes tr' suggest 
that the vi.lratory training f'-'r yung profoundly deaf 
children with limited lanf;ua;':e should consists of the 
following steps. 

1, Have the child tr! initato the number of beats on 
a drum. The beats of the teacher need not bo seper- 
a ted by equal intervals of time, 

2, Demenstrato slew and quick motions of the hand 
while beating the drum and have him repeat the same, 

3, Demonstrate loud Vs, seft beats and have him 
rop'''rduce then on a drum, 

4, Domenstrate long boats, short heats and contrast 

them. Have him give n"'n-vcrb,al rosponscs such as 
wriUng for long,beat and for sh^rt beats, 
have him repeat t\-.ro shrrt I'eats two long 

beats one short and one long boat (, -r ) and 

so, on in slow .and quidr motion. 

5, Intro on CO long and shrrt vowels centrast back 


vowels with front vowels. 
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6eJifter sufficient pm.ctico with vcwels 'plnsivc 
ccnscncnts should '''C intro^licocl. Child sliould he 
taught to perceive tire difference the nagnitude of 
vlhraticn that r.ccurs f^r voiceless phrnenes as 
compared to voiced phnaeneSj unaspirated phcner.ics ras 
compared to aspirated ph neties . few ex.-imples of 
stj.mulus vrords which can he used in the initial 
p G ri r d vi, hr at o r y t rai n i n g arc : 

Po (go), Pu (flower), Papa (deli) I appu (dhali), 

Uppu (salt), Upu (swinr), Wippu (poal), Viapu 
(Swelling), Ipu (S h-p) , Ral-u (hoy). 

7, Child should then he thought to contrast words 
like "papa" from "pappu" or'a'acu" and 'akka' in 
which the Second syllable receives relatively more 
emphasis rRe tc; ■ mi nation. 

Ifter sufficient training using all the other phonenes 
except the high frequency fricatives and affricates, 
child can he taught to dis tinfnaish certain intonation 
patterns of sentences like "adi kavali" (I want 
that) or "adi k aval a? (do you want that?). 

Vibrotary trai.ning is neaningfal only if the child 
has access tc the vibrator, virtually the whole day, Ihere- 
fore, wearable vihrc-tactile aids should he developed. They 
should be attached tc powerful hearing aids with low 
frequency emphasis which will enable the prcf-undly deaf 
perceive suprasegmcnal infoiriation in speech hotter tiian 
the indivi(Mal hearing aids alone does. 


.).).).).f 
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iO A comparative study of the ADJUSTME[\tT 

OF NOMAL MMTMLY RETARDED /'HD 

IIAfTDICAPPED C‘'_ r.DRIlJ 

■by 

Dr. A. Venkata Rami Reddy, 

Department of Education 
Sri Venkatesv/ara University 
Tir;; pati 

ABSTRACT 

The level of adjustment of a sample of mentally 
retarded, and a sample of liandipa.pped (deaf and dumb) vas 
compared with that of a sample of normal Ss. The age of the 
Ss ranged between 12+ and 17 years. The level of adjustment 
of the Ss was measured vath the help of a problem checklist 
developed by the author. 

It was found that the mentally retarded vjere less 
well adjusted compared to the normal group in the areas 
of ha-alth .and physic.al levelopraent, fijiance and living 
conditions, personal adjustment, social adjustment, 
future:vocational, educational, marriage and sex, parents 
and home, academic adjustment and also with regard to 
their overall adjustment. 

The handicapped differed significantly from the 
normals with regard to their adjustment in the areas 
of health and physical development, finance and living 
conditions, social adjustment, marriage and sex and 
over all adjustment. In all these areas the handicapped 
were less well adjusted than the normals. 

The mentally retarded were less intelligent than 
the handicapped, who were in turn less Intelligent than 
the normal group. 

Every indi’^ridu'. in any democrciiic society has a 
right for appropriate education or training so that he 
can use his potentialities, however, weak or strong 
they may be, and become a useful citizen without heing a 
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it is the hounden duty of any society to tato care of all 
its children - gifted, norm^il as v;cll as the handicapped. 

The early history of the handicapped was pathetic 
and tragic to say the least. In primitive and ancient 
times the handa.capped v;ere often discarded or destroyed, 
while in the middle a.ges end even today they are often 
emploited as clowns, fools or buffoons. Systematic : 3 nd 
scientific work pn the problem of looking after the 
retarded may be said to have begun mth the vjork of Itard 
(1'^74-1939) on the wild boy (Victor) who was found in the 
forest of Aveyron in France, Seguin (l|12-47o6) followed 
his master Itard, in the service of this retarded and 
indeed went one sbep ahead and established the firsb public 
residential school for them. The Education for all Handi¬ 
capped Children Act of (Abeson .^ettel, 1977), and 

today there are many institutions in U3 and other advanced 
countries to take care of the educational needs of the 
handicapped. In Indiai, however, the existing facilities 
for the education of the handicapped are ' extremely inadequate' 
(Report of the Education Commission, I 966 ). Let us hope 
that in the Inter-national Year of the Handicapped, India 
will be able to make strides in this badly neglected 
area. 

Life is a process of satisfaction of needs. However, 
the satisfaction of these needs is very often hindered 
by some difficulties or problems. The org;anism lives or 
dies depending upon its capacity to solve its problems. 
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Thus the individual vho can efrectiToly solve his problems 
snrl adjust to the environment, or morlify the environraent to 
suit his needs may bo considered a vrell a^ljusted personality. 
Wo wonder therefore, that many a r.rseai'chor devoted their 
attention to the psychology of adjustment. Several studies 
have been reported for example on the relation between 
adjustment and a-chievement (Coombs an'I bavis, I 967 ; Alhuwalia, 
1969 ; Chawla, 1970). Some studies on the level of adjustment 
of different stratifications of students on the basis of 
type of family (Srlvastava, et al, 197?; Conklin, 1976 ; 

Kurian, 1076), number of siblings (Rajalakshmi Muraliclharan, 
1969)9 occupational and educational status of parents 
(Yarrow, 1961; Venkata Rami Reddy, 1976; 1977), economic 
statu- of the family (Venkata Rami Roddy, 1979), utc. have 
been reported. 

otnclies on mental rr-tar dates concentrated their 
attention on their ability to deal with tasks requiring 
verbal mediation (Milgram and Wurth, I 963 ; Balia and Zigler, 
1964), the effect of fasMure on their cognitive style of 
functioning (Stevenson and Fciliel, I 96 I; Zigler and Williams, 
1963 ), Goodlad (1954), Coffield and blommers (1958), 

Chajiibers and Gaterall ( 1965 ) found, that promotion of the 
mentally retarded from class to class idthout detaining them 
contributed to their social adjustment as well as academic 
standard, measured at a later stage. Wallin and Kolstoe 
( 1966 ) observed that retardates’ value judg©rents tended 
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to be absolute. They were quite ego centric and developed 
bizarre cause and effect rela.tionships. Johnson (19^3)? 

Jordan ^ Mathis (1970) and Snankai’ (1976) pointed out 

that the retarded were rejected by peers, parents and even 
teachers at times, leading to frustration. According to 
Shankar (1976) many of the retardates relapse into anti¬ 
social ■> ehaviour. 

As early as in the 4th centi;ry B.C. Aristotle 
observed the absence of speech aiiiong the deaf?, Chuang Tsu of 
China emphasised that children learnt to talk by bearing 
others talk and not because they vjere specially taught. 
Demosthenes seems to hc?ve placed pebbles in the mouth , 
of .-tutterers to correct their speech (Fay, 1912). However, 
much ■ f the scientific v/c'^k in the case i^f the deaf and dumb 
Is also of recent origin. A good amount of empirical work 
was carried out jn the cf'ntrovorsial area of different 
methods of teaching the deaf (Vernon, 1963; Advisory Committee 
on the Education of the Deaf, 1965; Mcadov/s, I968), 
while soKie others like Goyor and Yankauer (1959)? James 
and Cooper (I966), investigated on the ability of the teachers 
to identify the speech and hearing handicapped children, 
Pintner, et al (1941), Vernon (1969) end Mathis 
(1970) found that the deaf and dumb were mentally retarded 
to some extent and that their average IQ was less th?n 100. 
They were 2 to 5 years retarded in educational achievement 
compared to the normal children (Pusfeid, 1955). However, 
Meyerson (1955) reported conflicting results regarding 
the difference between the IQ of the deaf and normal children. 
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It may be seen from the above brief review that not 
much is known about the level of al,iustrnent of mentally 
retarded and the deaf and dumb childi'en compared be the 
normal. 

Problem 

Hence, the problem chnson for the investigation was 
a comparative study of the level of adjustment of the normal, 
mentally retarded and handicapped (deaf and duiah) children. 

Sample 

Students of VIII, IX and X cla.sses in secondary 
schools located in Chittcor district of Andhra Pradesh and 
those belonging to V and VII classes of a Schc'cl for the 
deaf £3nd dumb located in the same district, cc-nstituted 
the population for -chc study. At the out set the secondary 
schools in the district were dividod into three categories 
as urban, semi-urban and rural dr.pending upon the locality 
in which they were situated and a proportionate samiple of 
630 students distributed between the two sexes, the three 
classes (VIII, IX and X) and the three localities (urban, 
seniiurban and rural) was selocted by a multistage stratified 
random sampling procedure. The sainple lT students was 
adniinisteredi Raven's progressive matrices test to assess 
their mental ability. Those falling below the 5th percentile 
on the distribution of the scores obtained on the REM by 
the 630 students were treated as mentally retarded lollov/ing 
Heck (I9H0), Mayo (I962), Report of the US Office of 
Education (1972) and Shankar (1976), who found that there 



werG''‘apprn-xiraately 3 to t-i- per cent mentally retarciod in 
the school population. This procedure of pj'lministoring the 
RPM and taking those who fell holow the ^th percentile was 
followed to identify the mentally retarded students because 
of the non-av.ailability of a standardised verbal test in 
the regional language (Telugu) which could give the IQ of 
the childxen. Further, the RPM has a unique advantage in 
that, it is a power test v/ithout a time limit and so the 
students need not v/erk under stress of a time limit. Hence 
the errors in the scores that may occur due to anxiety 
are eliminated. Further the test contains figures which 
are interesting and absorbing and s^' ijrovj.de necessary 
motivation for the students to take the test. Apart from 
this, the RM is particularly suited to this investigation 
because the same test can be used on the deaf Find dumb also, 
so that their secures cen be compared vhth these -obtained by 
the normal as well as the mentally retarded students, 

20 students fell below the ^th percentile, wh^ were 
taken as mentally retarded. A random sample of 20 pupils 
was selected from the remaining 6l0 to represent the normal 
group. The age of the Ss rtingod botwc-n 12 end 17 years, 

In this rogion of ■‘‘■ndhra Pradesh there is only one 
school for the handicapped that is for the dieaf and damb. 
There were 29 students in the F end VII classes in that 
school, out of whom A were below 12 years of age"*". Frx-m the 


^There are no students in the VI class in the current year 
in that school. 
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remaining 2 ? students 20 were selected at randrm to serve as 
Ss for the study. The age of nmst nf these students also 
ranged between 12 and 17. There were 2 students who were 
l 8 years old. 

Method 

S.V. Problem Chech List devoirped by the author wCoS 
used to assess the level of adjustment r-f the sample of Ss. 

The above check list contains 256 items which measure 
adjustment in 10 areas, viz., health and physical development 
(HPD), Finance and living conditions (TLG), Personal adjustment 
(Pa), Social adjustment (Sa), Fu.turo: voational, educational 
(FVE), Moral and religious adjustment (MUI) , ilarriage and 
sex (M3), Parents and heme (PH), ^icademic adjustment (a^i) 
and Stir’y habits (SH). ■■ predictive validity of the 

instrument was established by admiinistering it to known 
groups. Its content validity was established by 30 judges 
comnrising of secondary school teachers aiiid postgraduate 
and research students of psychology and 50 secondary schor.l 
pupils. The test-retest rolialjility c 7 the checklist wqs 
0.96 with a time interval of one week between the two 
administrations (N-lk7) varied between 0,35 'and 0*95. 

In this problem checklist as in the Moloney Problem 
Checklist (Mooney, 1950 ), the nimiber of problems marked by 
an individual in any adjustment area constituted his 
adjustment score in that area. Hence, the higherr the score 
on the instrument the less the level of adjustment. 



The checklist wqs made anonymous to ensure free and 
frank expression of their problems (Usher, 1946) especially 
from female Ss in delicate areas like problems related to 
marriage, sex, etc* 

Results and Discussion 

Table shows the me sen adjustment scores of the three 
categories of Ss. It may be seen than the mean scores of 
the retarded were higher than those of the normals in all 
areas indicating that the former were less adjusted than the 
latter, t test was applied to find the significance of the 
difference between the mean scores of the two groups.£ The 
results of the t test are shovm in the 5 th column of the 
table. 

It may be seen that in the area of Health and Physical 
Development (HPD) the mean score of the n-rmal Ss was 3,05 
while that of the retarded was 5 . 70 , Tpe difference between 
the two means was significant at 0*o5 level (t =2,42). 

This shows that the retarded were signific-antly less well 
adjusted than the normals with regard to their health and 
physical development. According to Gulley, et td ( 1963 ), 
Mosier, et al (1965), Kirk (1970), the mentally retarded show 
a general developmental retardation. They have more physical 
defects than the normal. The results obtained in the study 
are in line with the above findings. 


£ As the purpose of the investigation was to compare the 
level of adjustment of the rebarded with that of the 
normal, and that of the handicapped with the normal, t 
test was applied instead of applying iiMOVA taking all 
the three groups together. 


Table 


Means and SDs ol' normal, mentally retarded 
and handicapped groups on different areas of 
adjustment (Bach group N =2 ) 


Area 


Normal 

Retarded 

Hcindi- 

capped 

h 

rc 

HPD 

M 

3.05 

5.70 

8.05 

p U-P>f' 

6.00*** 


SD 

2.04 

4.45 

3.12 



FLC 

M 

3.3^ 

6.75 

6.20 

2.55* 

3.05** 


SD 

2.43 

5.45 

3.40 



PA 

M 

4.60 

7.30 

4.90 

2.68* 

0.25® 


SD 

2.60 

3.68 

4.26 



SA 

M 

3.00 

6.40 

5.50 

3.36** 

2,28* 

SD 

2.53 

3-76 

4.20 



FVE 

M 

>+.35 

?M 

4.90 

2.20* 

O.W® 


SD 

3.72 

>+.95 

3.58 



MR 

M 

3.10 

3.95 

3,00 

1.06^ 

o,if 


SD 

2.23 

2,82 

3,22 



MS 

M 

1.17 

4.30 

3.15 

3.51** 

3.02** 

SD 

1.24 

5! fO 

2.69 



PH 

M 

3.85 

4.90 

4.85 

0.9# 

0.9V 

SD 

2.82 

4,25 

4.03 


1.23^ 

AA 

M 

6.65 

9.'+5 

8.30 

2.o4* 

SD 

3.95 

4,36 

4.52 



SH 

M 

4.00 

4.80 

It. 10 

0.85@ 

0.1# 

SD 

3,11 

2.71 

1.97 



Over- 

M 

37.00 

60,65 

53.10 

3 . 33 ** 

2,24* 

all 

SD 

15.92 

27.29 

27.92' 




r signnrcd,uij o.u 
t significant at 0,01 level, 

^ t significant at 0.05 level. 

@ t not silbificant at 0.05 level. 

£ i values for the difference between the means 
of normal and retarded groups. 

££ t values for the difference between the means 
of normal and handicapped groups, 

None of the t vadnes for the difference between 
the mC 5 ans retarded and nanj^capped 
groups was significant at 0,0b level. 


/ 


The normal Ss were "better acljustcd than the mentally 
retarded in the OTea of Finance and living conditions (FLC) 
also. Many of the retarded belong to the poor families and 
live in substandard homes which are inferior in sanitation 
and attention to health matters (Dingman andTarjan, 196O; 
Hunt, 1969; Kirk, I970), This explains the significant 
difference between the retarded and the normal in this area 
of adjustment, vis., finance and living conditir'ns. 

According to Kirk (1970) the retarded have a low level 
of frustration tolerance. Though Heber (1961) observed that 
the available research data is not sufficient to draw a 


definite conclusion in the area, many contend that the 
retarded have feelings of inadequacy, Icv/ered self-concept 
and Increased anxiety (Hunt, 1969). It is no wonder that 


the reLarded exiiibitod 


ijustiacjiL in t.ic area of personal 


adjustment compared to the normals. 


The retarded are rejected hy their peers, teachers 
and even their parenbs at times (Johnson, I963; Jordon, 1966; 
Mathis, I97O; Shanker, 1976), The rate of social development 
of the retarded is one half to three fourths that of the 
normal (Kirk, 1970). Prevalence of delinquency is more 
among the mentally retarded than among the normals (Beier, 
I96I; Shanker, 1976). The results obtained in this study 
derive support from the above findings. The mean score 


of the retardates with regard to their social adjustment 
(SA) was 6.I0, while their normal counterparts obtained a 
mean score of 3*00 showing that the retarded were not and 
socially adjusted as the normals. 


When they could n-'f make satlsfac+’ory social adjust¬ 
ments vd-th the members of their own sex it is no wonder 

* 

that they were not well adjusted with the opposite sex. 



This is reflected in the low level of their adjustment in 
the area of Marriage end (MS). 

The mentally retarded were significantly less 
adjusted than the normal Ss in the area of academic adjust¬ 
ment also. The fact that the retarded are inferior in 
their mental ability does not permit them to follow the 
school curriculum which is maiely designed to suit the needs 
of the average child. It is hut natural that the retarded 
have more prohlems in this area of adjustment. That the 
retarded are not able to achieve well in their ^academic 
pursuits has its inevitable effect on their adjustment in 
the area of Future*, vocational, educational (FVE), 

The mean overall adjustment score of the normal Ss 


was 37,00, while that of the retarded 3s was as high as 
60,63, The 'h-fferencG I vc-.n ■ t\i m.ans was significant 
at 0,01 level (^=3*33). This shows that the mentally 
retarded were significantly less adjusted in general than 
their normal counterparts. 


.tVn examination of the mean scores of the normal and 
handicapped show that the latter obtained higher mean 
scores in almost all areas of adjustment indicating 


inadequate adjustment of the handicapped compared to the 


normal. 

As the deaf and dumb are deprived of the most vital 
tools of interaction with others they tend to get rejected 
and feel dejected. They were found to exhibit personal and 
social mal-adjustment (Wallin, 1966; Shanker, 1976), They 



were lagging behind the normal in their social maturity 
(Treacy, 19?5). It may be seen from the t veJues presented 
in the last column that the normal and the deaf differed 
significjantly vith regard to their social adjustment. This 
result is in line with the above findings. 

The deaf were emotionally maladjusted (Myklebust, 

1964 ) and exhibited inferiority complexes, anneties, fears 
and tensions (Goodstein, 1958). However, those enrolled in 
residential schools were far bettter off than their counter¬ 
parts in lav public schools (Quigley and Frisina, 196 IJ 
Myklebust, 1964), In this investigation also the sample of 
deaf were drawn from a residential school. As such there was 
no sifniflcant difference between the level of personal 
adjustment of the normal and the handicapped. 

It is needless to _ oint o'lt that wiion the deaf and 
sumb could not make satisfactory social adjustments wi.th 
their peers, they would have more problems in making Mends 
with the opposite sex. Further, the fact that they were 
handicapped would be a big hurdle in their getting married. 
Hence the handicapped were significantly less adjusted than 
the normals in the area of Marriage and sex (MS). 

Fiedler (l95l) reported that a majority of the deaf 
students hailed from low SES groups. This was true of the 
sample of Ss in this investigation also, The normal and 
handicapped differed significantly with regard to their 
adjustment in the area of Finance and living conditions 
(I4C). 
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The low 3E3 is very often accompanied by poor sanitary 
conch-tions of he home and lac’c of proper medical care. -^11 
these have their invariatDie effect on the health and physical 
developmenb of the children who are already handicapped. This 
is reflected in the inadequate adjustment of the handicapped 
group compared to the normal Ss in the area of Health and 
physical development (HPD). 

In the overall adjustment also there was a significant 
rlifference between the level of adjustment of the hancTicapped 
and the normal, showing that though the handicap is only in 
certain parts of the body, it is the whole person that is 
effected. 

A comparison of the adjustment scores of the mentally 
retarded and the deaf and dumb shewed that the latter were 
somcvi hotter adjust. ^ an the f'rmor n all areas except 
Health and physical development (HPD). However, none of the 
differences between means was significant at 0,05 level, 

Wj.th regard to the mental ability of the handicapped 
and the normal, the mean RFM score of the handicapped Ss was 
23 . 70 , while that of the normal group was 35.00* The 
difference between the two was significant at 0.001 level 
(1=3.84, df=38). The mean score of the retarded group was 
15 , 30 . This was significantly less thaii the mean score of 
the handicapped group (t =3*9^? significant at 0,001 level 
for 38 df). 



Conclusions 

The mentally retarded were significantly less adjustt^d 
than the normal in the areas of Health and physical development, 
Finance and living conditions. Personal adjustment, Social 
adjustment, Future: vocational, educational, Marriage and 
sex, Academic adjustment and also vdth regard to the overall 
adjustment. 

There was a significant difference between the normals 
and the deaf and dumb in the areas of Health end physical 
development, Finance and living conditions, Social adjustment, 
Marriage and sex and also with regard to the overall 
adjusbraent. In all the areas of the deaf and dumb were less 
well adjusted than the normal. There was no significant 
difference between the Ic'^gI of adjustment of the mentally- 
retarded and the deaf and dumb. 

The mental ability of the deaf and dumb as measured 
by the HFM was significantly less than that of the normal 
Ss. They were, however, better off in this regard than the 


mentally retarded. 
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Nature of Speech and Language Problems in 
Maritally Retarded Child ran. Results of a 
Survey using modified EaN(S) Scale. 

By 

Mrs. Shanta Radha ^.rishan, 

Speech Pathologist and Aidiologist, 

Balwant Rii Mehta Vidya B ha wan, 

Lajpat Bhawan, Now Del 11-110024. 

abstract 

A disorder of speach and language may be described as 
a chronic limitation of an individual's ability to engage 
in social behaviour involving verbal and sometimes non 
verbal processes. Many studies have shown that severe 
speech and language disabilities of themiEhtally retarded 
led to under development in relation to other skills in 
other areas of development. The incidence of speech & 
language problens increases as IQ decreases* Many studies 
have typically described speech than language disabilities 
in the mentally retarded. The aim of this paper was to 
investigate the nature of difficulties in detail and to 
develop a suitable ttesting scale. 50 students admitted to 
BMVB special section for the Mentally Retarded in the age 
rengeof 4 to 16 yrs, with an IQ range of 40 to 80 beWeen 
1976 to 1980 were taken as subjects; children were tested 
in the classroom situation tlirice a weds for half an hour. 
A scale was developed wi1h the help of ES^CS) scale 
^ oarlior developed in English for testing. This scale 
consisted of two parts Reception & EijqDression with itaiis 
arranged in hierarchy. Results revealed that 90 ^ of 
the children have different language difficulties. There 
vms a significant relationship between chronological age 
and language ability. As the child bocame older number 
of correct scoring also increased on both the scales. 
Mentally retarded children seoned to go through the 
same stages of dovel ament as noimal children In 
respect of single word utterances. 
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Howover language dovelopnidi’t stopped, far short of 
hhat reached by normal- children^ the j'ste of progress slowed 
down, so Ihat they seaiecl to to lag further behind the 
older Hiey grow. There was a sigiificant relationship 
betwo^yi I. Q. and itoiis passed. The ability to use 
language was obviously bound up with the development of 
intelligence, but the relationship is far from simple. The 
questionnaire perhaps would be- a valuable, objective tool 
for continuous speech and language assessment. Sach 
child's communicative ability throughout his schooling 
can be recorded and cciTipared, The result can be nsed to 
group children for Ian guage work, and prime areas in which 
this could be concch tratorl* Teachers can prepare their 
teaching material in a hierarchy .incorporating all the 
features stressed in tiio study such as gradually increasing 
sentdnee length., meaning, number of comands etc. 

A disorder of spocdi and loriguagemay be described as 
a chronic limitation of an individual’s ability to engage 
in social behaviour involving verbal and sometimes non 
verbal processes. Many studios have revealed that seTere 
speech and language disabilities of tho mentally subnormal 
led to unddc’-functioning in relation to other skills, in 
other areas of development. 

Many studies have shown that the inciddsce of speech 
and language piohlcjns increases as IQ flecreases, 

A survey of the literature suggests that majority 
of the studies have been concemed with speech than with 
language disabilities of mentally subnormal and have 
typically doscribed IhG inddenco of disorders of voice or 
speoch sound production associated with organic and 
inorganic causes. 
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The aijn of this paper is to investigate the nature 
of diffi ail ties in Jetul and t- see whether speech and 
language acquisition in the mentally retarded fallows a 
alffGreat pattern from ttiat of nomal children. Psycholingui¬ 
sts and. linguists have shevjn the system of rules which 
a speaker appears to be using lA^iilc using language. The 
task of the speech pathologist is to try to assess the 
extent to which these rules operato in a mentally retarded 
child's understanding and use of language. It is important 
to find outj at what level the child's use of language rules 
is faulty and why. The rule- syston taken for study 
concerns phonology, morphology and syntax. Investigation 
was carried out without assuming any theoretical position 
like developmental vs deficit, porformance vs competence, 

IQ etc, A clear distinction between speech and language 
was kept in mind. Speech is defined a.s the use of 
vocalizations or artloulation to express words or vocal 
synbols. Language is a system of sj^mbols wherein the symbols 
are systenatically related to one another and are Ccopablo 
of generating novel utt orances* 

According to Garoll (]S 67 )f "tihen we talk, therefore 
about tho languagG of mortal retardates, we are taking about 
systsn that they have leamt, wo refer to the speodi, 

we are referring to the actmal behaviour of these 
individuals using language". 

Subjects; 50 children admitted to B.M.V,B, special 
section for the mentally retarded during 1976 - 1980 . Data 
is giv^ in Table No.l, 


2 . Carroll, 1967 , Ps.vcb^l.lnaristiG S in the study of mental 
retardation . In Scr.le JelbuscSh, R.L. (0 Peland (eds) 
Language & Mental RetardatLoh . New Yolk, Holt, 
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N(j, 

oex 

M, F 

1Q Ran ge 

Clinical Group 

5-8 yrs 

18 

12 

6 

40 to 80 

Down Syn dTom - 6 

8-11 " 

13 

7 

5 

ii 

Cerebral Palsy - 3 

11 -14 " 

11 

6 

5 

tl 

Cleft Palate repaired- 

14 & above 

9 

5 

4 

n 



Fop testing, the class room situation was preferred 
since the child is accustomed to the same and he is at 
ease, Infomation thus gained could have direct and relevant 
implication for the design and modification of individual 
speech and language programmes. 

Methodology: Thiouigh observation samples of language 

were collected during teaching and free play situations. 

Data were then collected and analysed. Flash cards, 
action pictures, pl^ ure stories wc '3 used to elicit, 
simple one to two word utterances, the use of present, 
past and future tchsos, singular and plural fonns, 
simple and complex sentences. A sample of continuous 
speech was elicited by telling the group an interesting 
story illustrated by a suitable picture and thch asking 
the subject to tell tiic story to the group. Each child 
was assessed individually in a group without making the 
child coneciousof being tostesd. Observation period was 
twice a we for half an hcxir. Teachers were briefed about 
the objectives of th e programme and their co-operation 
was sought, A scale reported by Brchda Kollett and 
associates Cl977)^ was used with sll^t modification s. 

•3. Brenda Kellett-( 1977)- An initial _Siarvev of theTan 
OF E®(S) _dilldrfn .in Moinchest pr-th^-rp.qnl ts of a 
t ea chers wo Ik shop, 

In '...010 10.311 on in h. e m m tally handl- 

capped, Bdt. by Paul Berry, London; Edward Amold 
(RiblishGrs) Ltd. 
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This modificatioh was done with the help of a 
?s^^choLlhLl^ist whose ’’ther toncue Is Hindi,,, .In their 
survey'of E3^^Ca) childrea they have divided language 
skills into two main areas namely reception and expression 
with suhsection for articulation and gesture. This 
sub-test'gesture' is not included here as none of the 
subj ects cane under this category. 

The scale is as follov/s: 

Name of the child Age, Sex, 

Clinical Diagnoses 

Any other disability like hearing loss, visual defect, 
physical defect, speech defect etc, etc. 

Production - (X) - Direct imitation of digits in series 
and at random, 

a) Direct imitation of single words, 

b) , Direct imitation of phrases s l^o to three words) 

c) Spontaneous mjn:. ngiiil /oris. 

d) Spontaneous hro wo id utterances, 

e) Spontaneous 2-3 word utierances, 

f) Complete sditmce (even ungrammatical) 

g) Gramm a tic ally correct sentence. 

Re cep tion 

a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

e) 

f) 

g) 

h) 

i) 

Articulation - a) Defective, intelligible, unintelligible. 
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Results and Discussion: The results tallied with that of 
E6N(s) survey. The ctuestionnaire differentiated hetwem 
language ability levels in developmaital sequence. 

Production - All childrai were credited witli items 
preceding their presmt level of functioning, ■ Results 
suggested that these itans were mainly in developmisital 
order as in Graph No,I. This shows liiat language is perhaps 
hierarchically organized within as well as betweai skills. 

Some skills are essential prerequisites for the development 
and use of others. Items (a) to (d) looked at the piogression 
from imitation to spontaneous use of* single words, 100^ 
could Imitate single words (item a) and 75 % of used it 
meaningfully (item c), Itcmis (e) to (g) followed the use 
of expanded utterances for adequate, if ungranunatical 
Speech, This is 55 % to 10^, Only lO^ could use grammatically 
correct sentcyices (itor g), But still their speech vras 
devoid of creativity .nd noveltj'-, P.^rhaps this scale should 
include one more iten beyond (g) depiciing^ these features 
of language. There seoas to be a significant relationship 
betv/eoi chronological ago and itaas passed as shown in 
Table 2. As 1h e child beccpies older number of higher 
items passed also increased. Maturity perhaps plays an 
important role in lang^iage acquisition and its stabilization. 

Igbl g 

GA abede f 


18 5-8 yrs 2 34 

12 8 -11 « 2 11 

11 11 -14 '• Nil Nil 2 

9 14 + Nil Nil Nil 


5 2 2 

3 2 3 

3 3 3 

14 4 
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This observation has been citoh by many authors, 

Lcnnoberg,^ et. al (1964) ^ Blancharcl( 1964) ^ Webb & Kinde,^ 
(1968), Mentally retarded childrdi scGmed to go through 'the 
same stages of development as normal childrai in respect of 
single word utt erances. However language development stopped 
for short of that reached by normal children, the rate of 
progress slowed down as 1he ciiildren became older, so that 
they seemed to lag further behind the older they became. 

There was a signifLcant relationship between I. Q. and 
itons passed. As the I.Q. increased number of childrdi 
passing items (e) & (f) also increased as shown in tCablo 3, 
The ability to use language is obviously bound up with the 
developm(Sit of intelligdace, but the relationship betweai 
then is far from simple. 

Table - 3 

I terns 


Numb er 

I.Q. range 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

13 

50 - 60 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

18 

o 

1 

o 

2 

2 

4 

S 

2 

3 

12 

o 

1 

CO 

o 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

6 

7 

80 + 

Nil 

•• 


BB. 

4 

3 


In view of the results i. e, delay or deficit in 
language abilities, questions our dependance on 'exposure' 
to a rich and linguistically stimulating experid^ice. This 
may be an act of faith than judgancht unless specific 
efforts are directed to obtain the desired verbal interaction. 


Li^aneborg, E.H. ,Nicholos IE and Ibschberger S. F. (1964) 
Primitive stages of Language developmait in Mongolism 
In Disorders of commu n Ication , XLII, New 
Assoc Res. Neol, Mgat. OLs, 

5,6, MittlerP.S, Language& communication. 
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In a rocait study by Gillion Fdin (1977) , it is eviddiit 
that a contiDlled and stmctnred approach to language 
teaching would be more helpful to the M, R. childrda than an 
enriched environment. In some cases dnildien may be more 
confused and unable to cope because they are receiving too 
much stimulation. They are unable to extract from such an 
environment suftlcidnt infohnation to build their own 
language structure. 

Reception - This was assessed as the ability to respond 
appropriately to instructions graded in complexity and 
length, A native Hindi speaker who was a linguist helped 
during translation. I tons were selected in such a way that 
there was little chance for -the child to guess. The child 
had to perform fairly unexpected actions mtii the test material, 
Caro was tal^ch not to violate pragnatic expectations for 
example, put the spoon under the cup, if the intoration is 
to test the seperation. Hiring testing, as far as 
possible, non-linguistic aies were excluded. 

The over-all trdud of correct responses was downward, 

90>t responded to simple instruction compared to 40^ to a 
complex senteTice, 

.An interesting result was seen when instruction lougth 
was kept constant but meaning was' varied. lOO^ responded to 
item (b) but 90^ to itan (c). A sigaiflcant relationship was 
seen "between I Q and items scored . This was 'simlliar to 
that of production pai't. Hie table reveals -the relationship 
between CA and itans scored. 


7, Gillion & Fcaun (1977), Against verbal durichment p,84. 

In Language & Gornraunication in the mentally handicapped, 
Paul Berry (1967)Efflt. london, Amold(PubllshQrs) Ltd. 
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Tablo - 4 


Age 

Group 

No. 

’ 

I tai s 




mm 

' 

a b 

c d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

i 

5-8 

18 


j^ 

9 

7 

2 



8-11 

12 

_ 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

11 - 14 

11 

_ 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

14 + 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

6 

Processes underlying 

reception of language 

are 



difficult to 

isolate. The 

child needs 

to be 

1 able 

to att(3id, 

listen, 

discriminate between sounds and later to 

adapt to 



■the sequential aspects of incoming language. Our therapy- 
should try to help a child improve basic ^ills such as 
attaation, discriminatLon betweaa sounds, words and 
sentencGS gradually increasing in Imgth and complexity. 

It was interesting t.j note ‘that all the Down's Syndrome 
Children compared to other clinical categories scoured high 
on exp'fc'essive items compared to receptivo itous. 

Articulation - 22^ of the childr® had misarticulation. 

14^ unintelligible and 8^ intelligible inspite of defective 
articulation. Mostly the misarticulation children came 
under itgns (a), (b), ( c), (d) (p’roductlon), It appears there¬ 
fore th&t the articulation of the majority of this population 
does imp rove wi th age and general expressive competence. 

All the 11 children exhibited short auditory mgnory span 
for digits at random (3& below) compared to other 
children without misarticulation. 

Conclusion - Generally, a child who functioned low on one 
scale did so on another. Hov^ever, direct comparison 
between itons on the reception and production scales is not 
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possiblG as levels aro not ec^iiivolmt. In the absence of 
gross sdisory/physical disability, the older the child, 
the hi^er is liis eixprcssive and comprehended language. 

Even within the sped fled ago range, groups were not hemogerious 
However, these results do indicate possible grouping of chiidrei 
for language work and prime areas in whidn tills could be 
concentrated. The questionnaire made teachcirs more aware 
of the language iledetioning in their group. Some of them 
even felt that tlie ejuestionnaire over or under-estimated^ 
some aspects of language, particularly on the higher Itons 
of the production side. This may be duo to tlie fact that no 
distinction was made for the quantity and variety of 
u tteran ces. 

- The results of trie study are to a certain ext^t 
dep^dent upon subjective interpretations of itons by 
teachers even though each i tan was explained clearly. This 
questionnaire perhaps would be a valuable tool for 
continuous speech and langiage assessment and each child's 
progressive, communicative ability through school can be 
recorded and compared, ‘While teaching speech and language to 
these chlldran, teachers can prepare tirioir teaching material 
in a hierarchy, in go riio rating all the features such as 
gradually increasing sentence longth, commands meanings, 
etc, 
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jlBSTRACT 

The main intent was to assess bhc cognitive 
development of EMH and compare them with the normal 
children. 

Fifty children identified as odacahly 
mentally retarded after administering coloured 
progressive matrices were selected for this study. 
Cognitive development of the children was assessed by 
'Cognitive Dcvclopmc '• Status Test'. Information 
regarding their age, parents' occupation, education, 
income were collected from the files maintained in 
the schools. After analysing the data the investigator 
found that the items which v/erc not performed hy 
children of 7 to 8.6 yoa^rs old were performed hy 
children of 8.6+ years old. Educably mentally retarded 
children are capable of performing certain items of 
Cognitive Development Status Test at later ages than 
normal children. They lag behind very much in performing 
conservation items. The oducably mentally retarded 
children also have throe different stages of conservation 

♦Based on my unpublished M.Ed, Dissertation entitled 
"Cognitive Development of Educably Mentally Retarded , 
University of Mysore, 1980 guided by Dr. 

Raghavakumari, Lcctm r. Department i >. Education, 

University of Mysore, 
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such as non-consorvation, transition and conservation* 
EMR children of ago 8*6+ years arc equal to normal 
children of 6-7 years in cognitive developmont, The 
difference between moan performance of girls and boys 
is negligiblo* There is a high, direct relation between 
intelligence and cognitive development. Cognitive 
development is indepenJont of SES, Further cogritive 
development is less affected by SSS, 

vLt present the educators are more concernod 
about the cognitive devolopnent of the individual 
although alround developnient of an individual is the 
overall purpose of otducation. The development of 
cognition does not mean only acquiring knowledge about 
the world, planet, solar system but its significance 
in normal day-to-day activities like judging the 
amount of food, quantity of water in different 
containers and the like « It is a great puzzle and 
at the same time interesting to know the reason why the 
child prefers the smaller container instead of the big 
one. Jean Piaget lias attempted to answer such questions. 
He has succeeded in giving explanations to such a type 
of cognitive behaviour of children by evolving and 
elaboratinig a set of constructs which have in many 
instances provided amazing insights Into the development 
of the functions and structures of the human mind, 
though Piaget believes in the capacity to learn, ho 
maintains that intelligence is only reflected in 
the pool of knowledge which has been acquired by an 
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inflivisual, Pia'ot chil'iits his un; iuonoss in 
preoccupying almost exclusively with the functions 
and the structures which unlerlie an intelligent activity. 
Being educators, v/e can develop a bettor 
insight into the capabilities of cliil'-lrcri by studying 
the Cognitive development rather than content of 
intelligence. Because the phra.se "cognitive development" 
refers to the grovjth and change in such phenomena as 
thinking, perceiving, imagining, problem-solving and 
concept formation. The concept includes five major 
response classes which are very much essential in 
undergoing the process of education : (i) perceptual 
differentiation of environmental stimuli, (ii) develop¬ 
ment of a vocabulary that allov/s the child to label 
external events and internal f.eclings, (iii) acquisition 
of rules about natur.^ events and thw ability to apply 
rules of reasoning to problem situations, (iv) increased 
capacity for immediate memory resulting, in part, from 
more efficient use of abstract \TOrds to group or 
"chunlts" of inf on lation, and (v) increased ability to 
communicate thoughts verbally or graphically. In 
his developmental theory ^-'f cognitive levelopment, 

Piaget has attempted to find out what are the 
different types of tasks tne children are capable 
of performing, and what are the different types of 
mental operations available in children at different 
age levels. This theory has many educational 
implications and guides educators in curriculum 
development, instructional metholology,instructional 
m''.terials etc. 
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Though Piaget developed his theory based on 
normal children it has its own implications for the 
field of mental retardation, Thoro are two relevant 
concepts in Piag>:L,’3 tht-ory % 

(1) Developmental orientation - Piaget has 
given us a picture of a central nervous 
system, which as a result of its inter¬ 
course with the environment during the 
formative years, constantly forms levels 
of integration which arc both quantita¬ 
tively and qualitatively different from the 
syntheses out of i^hich they have evolved. 


This orientation shifts our attention towards 
what they lack. This results in gaining a much richer 
and fuller picture about profimdly retarded adults and 
even more significantly, the mildly retarded twalevc-yoar- 
old whose thought processes are just emerging from the 
pro-operational sub-p'..riod which can be appreciated in 
terms of the capabilities he has. He can be scon as a 
child in transit from one whole way of thinkiiag to 
another 9 

(2) Stages of devolopinont ; Piaget sees 
intellectual development as an unfolding process, 
marked by the progressive disappearance of earlier 
symptoms of thought in favour of new higher order 
systems. He, thus, tends to think of mental 
retradatlon as the result of the child's failure to 
progress beyond inferior levels or stages of 
integration. The greater the degree of retardation, 
the lower the level or stage of organisation at 
whichthc individual is fixated. 
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Inhelder L i propo'^ed ^ s. leme which 
classifies mentally retarded adults on the basis of 
cognitive stage they have attained. In her classifica- 
tory systenij the severely and profoundly mentally 
retarded adult ("idiot") is viewed as fixated at the 
level of sensorimotor inteliigoncc 5 the moderately 
retarded adult ("Imbecile") is seen as incapable of 
surpassing the pre-operational intutivo sub~period, 
the mildly rctardG'i adult ( "moron" gOr Educably 
Mentally Retarded) is characterized as unable to 
progress beyond the level of concrete operations^and, 
finally the borderline adult is seen as able of using 
only'the simpler forms of formal oper‘'.tions ■ 

Educably mentally retarded considered as 
having ( 1 ) minimum educability in the acnderaic subjects 
of the school, ( 2 ) so'-a.al adjustii.ont eo such a point 
that he can get along independently in the community, 
and ( 3 ) minimur:! occupational adequacy to such a degree 
that he can support himself partially or totally, 
at the a lult stage. Because of the only fact that EMR 
have minimum potentiality for academic achievement we 
should not neglec.t them. 

The field of special education is now 
expanding day by day. Till the 19th century no attempt 
was made to educate the mentally retarded. For tiie 
first time Itard maintained a record of attempts 
at educating the mentally retarded child. He found 
that oven severely retarded children could be improved 
with continual effort, then there is every possibility 
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to improve the academic achievement of educably 
mentally retarded in which alone they are quite 
disintinguished from others. 

Transfor of loarning from one situation to 
another situation is the main feature of education^ an 
educated man is capable of discriminating or generalising 
the different stimuli and respond correspondingl 5 '-, 
only such children who have crossed pre-operational 
stage and reached concrete-operational stage have 
the ability to generalize responses. If the child 
fixates at the pre-opcrational level itself, he is 
unable to roasonj proceed from the particular to the 
abstract in an irreversible sequence 5 he cannot 
perceive the similarities and come to a generalization. 
Then there is no use in providing formal education 
to such a child because that fails to make him an 
oducateil individual so it is necessary to find out 
whether the so called educably mentally retarded will 
be able to <leal with those tasks which are indicative 
of attainment of concrete operational stages atloast 
at little ol'.ler ages compared to normal age,.so that 
the teacher/oducator can be able to fix the lower age 
limit for entrance of such children into the schools 
so that academic progress can be observed in such 
children. If we accept Inholder’s classificatory 
system SMR will be fixated at the concrete operational 
stage that means he will never attain formal operational 
stage, which hinders him in dealing with abstract 
concepts. As far as the montally retarded are concerned, 



tl:;e validity of the o"'assificatory s’^stem is not 
justified through research, 

Marywood\-/ard studied 147 subjects, 7 to 16 
years of age^, who were either profoundly or severely 
retarded. Each chil was presented with a variety of 
problems relevant to each of the six stages of 
sensorimotor intelligence and observed that the 
sequence of developmental indices of sensorimotor 
intelligence which Fiagot has described for normal 
children is applicable to mental retarded children, 

Piaget maintains that cognitive development 
takes place as a result of interaction of an individual 
with tho environment. The organism is constantly 
being reciprocally moulded by and is bciyg moulded by 
the onvironinent. This suggests that through the 
enriched congenial cu Ironment it is possible to make 
one capable of utilizing his potentiality to the best 
possible extent. If an individual exhibits relatively 
lower cognitive development than his lav>jl of 
int'^lligence^ it implies that such an individual is 
deprived of a congenial environment for interaction. 
This can be verified by finding tho correlation between 
intelligence which is generally considered as innate 
and cognitive development, 

OBJECTIVES 

1, To find out ■'jhat cognitive tasks 
the EMR are capable of performing 
at particular ago levels. 

2, To compare the cognitive development 
of EMR children (both bpys and girls) 
of different age groups,' 
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3« To CO iparc EMR with normal in terms 
of perfonnancG on some tasks 
demanding cognitive development* 

4e To compare the thought processes of 
EMR with that of normal at the 
conservation st.-^gc* 

5, To find out the relation of cognitive 
development with SIQ and SES aiQong 
EMR students» 

METHODOLOGY 

Subjects 

On the basis of teachers' opinion all children 
with poor academic achievement who feel within the 
ago range of 7 to 96 wore selected from 6 primary schools 
meant for normal children in Mysore city and 
Chamarajanagar ( a suburb), Those children appeared 
normal with resptjct to physical development^ language 
development and school adjustment, Among such children, 

50 were identifiGd as educably mentally retardd'after 
administering Raven's Coloured Progressive Materices^’ 

The fifty chil'lrGn thus identified constituted the sample 
for this investigation. The sample included 23 boys 
and 27 girls,, Table 1 below givbs an idea about 
the distribution of the 
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-TABLE 


Distribution of the Sanplo according to Age, Sex and Scores 
on CPM ( N ^ 50 ^ ’ 


Age group 

(a) 7-8 

(b) 8.1 - 8,6 

(g) 8,7 - 9.0 

(d) 9.1 - 9.6 

(o) 9.6+ 


Boys Girls V grade Below III & 
(according abovo V grade 
to CPM) (according to 
CPM) 


2 

9 

4 

5 

3 

23 


5 
4 

6 


27 


5 

14 

5 
8 

6 
38 


1 

3 

4 
1 
3 


For the sake of convenience and to avoid limitations 
resulting fron snail sized sanples in the different age 
groups,(a) abd (b), that is, fron 7.0 to 8.6 years were 
consi 'orod as Group I ar,' (c)„ (d), and (g) bhat is , fron 
8.7 to 9,6+ woro regarded as Group II for the purpose of 
cualysis of the data. 

To such a sanplc Cognitive Development Status Test 
(CDST) developed by Padnini and Nayar, Dep'-rtnent of 
Education, University of Mysore, 1980 (unpubiishod) was 
administered individually to assess the cognitive develop¬ 
ment, Proper rapport bctv;een the investigtor and subic-cts 

I ^ befcuo assessment 

before aasesanent was est'^blished,^ the children were 
encouraged to perform tasks through positive reinforcement 
(negative reinforccuont was -.voided throughout the period 
of testing). Test was adralnistored in two sittings to avoid 
the interference of fatigue in perfomanco and to 
maintain interest of the subject. 

The information about child’s d.ate of birth, 
pai-cnts' education, occu.} ' bion, incone was collected by 
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referring to ttie files maintained in the schools. 

Child's SES was found out by employing revised edition 
of Kuppuswany's Soclo”economic Status Scale (1977). 

HYPOTHESES 

To meet objectives 2^3,4 and 5 the following 
hypotheses were formulated ; 

(1) There is significant difference between 
the means of the Group I and the Group II children with 
respect to 

(a) the follov/ing sub-tests j 

(1) Metric Helation (MR) 

(ii) Spatial Relation (S,R.) 

(iii) Conservation (C) 

(lv) Temporal Relation (T,R») 

(v) Signs-Synbols (S.S.) 

(v) Belongingness (B( and 

(b) mc-ans of total COST scores. 

(2) There is no difference between the moans 
of the boys and girls of Group I and boys and girls 

of Group II with respect to - 

(a) following sub-tests: 

(i) Metric Relation (M.R.) 

(ii) Spatial Relation (S.R.) 

(iii) Conservation (C) 

(iv) Tomporal Relation (T.R.) 

(v) Signs-Symbols (3.3.) and 

Cvi) Belongingness (B) and 

(b) total CD3T scores. 

(3) There is significant difference between 

means of the GD3T scores of whole sample of BMR aiid normal 
children. 
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(4) EMR also have three different stages of 
conservation such as non-conservation,transition and 
conservation like normal children, 

(5) There is significant relationship 
between IQ (measurod) and level of cognitive development, 

(6) Cognitive dovelopnont is independent 
of 3E3 of parents, 

RESULTS MD DISCUSSION 

(a) Cognitive Development of EMR at 
Different Age Levels 

In order to find ont the significance of 
difference between means of Groups I and II in each sub- 
test and total CDST 't' of signific'nco was applied. 

Table 2 ! Moans of I and II Groups in each 
sub-test and toto,l CDST and 'f 
Rotio botvreen tli'jn 


Group 

MR 

• w M «w 

SR 

C 

TR 

SS 

B 

Total CDST 

Mean of 

15,00 

17.00 

2,80 

4.80 

9.07 

12,46 

59,40 

Group I 
(K=23) 








Mean of 

14.00 

14,42 

4,54 

4.7G 

7.70 

14 • 56 

63,57 

Group II 
(N=27) 








't' ratio 
(df=48) 

0,05 

2.06* 

2,14* 

0.36 

2.05* 

1,54 

1,12 


* Significant at 0.05 level 
From this tabic it is clear that there is 
significant difference only in 3 cases. The results 
obtained imply that most of the cognitive abilities will be 
developed by the age of 7-8,6 years in EliR children. 
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Judgeraent of invoriance of quantity of matters conservation 
will be developed at later years, that is, after 8,6 years 
of age. Though there is significant difference between 
mean performance of both groups in sub-tests,spatial 
relations (SR) and Signs-Symbols (SS), it is not possible 
to give appropriate reason because means of Group I are 
greater man those of Group II in those cases. This may 
be attributed to the fact that individual difforonces in 
performing a particular task, especially entrance scores 
will affect the means. 

Itomwisc comparisons of Groups I and II wore also 
attempted by Item analysis, of course in a crude way,by 
comparing the percentage of cases who have obtained fu;Ll 
credit (maximum marks allotted to that item) and porcontagos 
of cases who have obtained partial credit (loss than maximum 
and greater than *0') belonging to Groups I and II. 

Table-3 : The number and percentage of Group I (N=23) and 
Group II (N=27) cases obtained full credit and 
partial credit in the items of various sub-tests 


No. of Gases 

Items Which had Percentage Wo, of cases Percentage 

obtained full which had 

credit obtained 


partial 

credit 


Group 

I 

Group 

II 

Group 

I 

Group Group 
II I 

Group 

II 

Group 

I 

Group 

II 

Subtest-I - Metric Relations (MR) ; 





1, Length 9 

serlation 

17 

39,15 

62.90 

13 

6 

56,55 

22.20 

2, Area 18 

serlation 

20 

82,65 

74 

3 

3 

13.35 

11,10 

3. Volume 0 

serlation 

3 

0 

11.10 

16 

10 

69,60 

37.00 

4, Equidistant 
point 2 

location 

3 

3.70 

11,10 

18 

15 

78.30 

56.50 

5, Distance 6 
estimation 

4 

21.75 

14,80 

17 

21 

73,95 

77,70 
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12 3 

4 

5 

6 _ _ 

_7_ 

_8_^ 

_9_ 

__10 _ 

Subtest Il-Spatial Relations (SR) 






6, Haptic 0 

1 

0.00 

3.70 

23 

25 

loo.00 

92.50 

recognition 








7, Figure 0 

0 

0.00 

0.00 

20 

24 

87.00 

88.80 

drawing 








8. Shape 19 

16 

82.65 

59.20 

4 

11 

17,40 

40.70 

recognition 








9, Shape 13 

11 

56.55 

40.70 

8 

13 

34.80 

48.10 

Completion 








lO. Martial 9 

13 

39.15 

48,10 

14 

14 

60.90 

51,80 

construction 








Sub-test Hi „ Conservation (C) s 






11. Number 6 

19 

28.10 

70.30 

2 

0 

8.70 

0.00 

12. Area 1 

7 

4.35 

25.90 

1-. 

1 

55.55 

3,70 

13, Length 3 

11 

13,05 

40.70 

2 

4 

8.70 

14.80 

14*.. Mass 1 

7 

4.35 

25.90 

0 

0 

0.00 

0,00 

15, Liquid 2 

7 

8.70 

25.90 

2 

4 

8.70 

14.80 

Sub-test- IV : Temporal.R 

elations 

(Ki) : 





16. Doll 2 

2 

8.70 

7.40 

21 

25 

91.30 

92.60 

Racing 








Sub-test V - SiKiis 

3whole (33) : 






Decoding 2 

s ymbol s 

7 

8,70 

25.90 

20 

20 

87 

74 

Decoding 16 

signs into 
action 

25 

69,60 

92.50 

6 

3 

26.10 

11.10 

Sub-tost VI - Beloneineness (B)_ ; 






Glassification 0 
of pictures 

5 

0.00 

18.50 

15 

15 

65.25 

48.10 

Glassification 5 

4 

21.75 

14.80 

18 

23 

78,30 

85,10 

of shapes 








Identification 4 
of odd thing 

8 

1', ,40 

29.60 

11 

13 

47.85 

48.10 
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It is found that considerable percentage of 
children in both the groups had obtained partial credit. 
This may be due to the fact that each item of CDST in 
its turn is having more than one situation. Such 
children were capable of performing only one or two 
significations of an item. In majority of cases 
percentage of children who had obtained full credit 
belonging to Group II is more in comparison with those 
in Group I. This suggests that there is noticeable 
difference between Groups I 'and II in performing those 
tasks , This suggests that children are capable of 
performing such tasks only after 8.6 years of age. 

From the results obtained and the discussion 
made so far hypothesis can be modified as"thcre is 
significant differonc,, between the means of Group I and 
the Group II only is specific sub-tests and ’cotal CDST 
scores. 

As shovmi in table-3 lesser percentago of chil-- 
dren in both the groups vrere able to give conservation 
responses. The percentage of children who obtained 
partial credit,, which indicates that thoy were in 
transition stage was also less. Nearly 75^ of children 
failed to give conservation responses to any situation 
indicating they wore still in the non-conservation 
stage. This indicates that EMR children obtain the 
conservation stage at a later ago as compared to the 
attainment of ability to deal with other tasks (included 
in other sub-tesl^. Hypothesis 2 stating "the educably 
rfientally retarded children also have three different 
stages of conservation such as^ non-conservation, 
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The table value for df-21 at 0.05 level of 
significance is 2.08 and at O.Ol level of significance 
is 2,83, Since the obtained value for the sub-tests 
metric relations^ conservation and temporal relation is 
greater than at 0*01 level, the difference between moans 
of boys and girls in these tests is significant at 0,05 
level« 

Table 5 - Differences in Group II Among 
Boys and Girls on Different 
Sub-testa and Total CDST 


M < 

- - - 


— - 

. M « 


0^ ^ ^ - 

» M M 


Sex 

No. M-R 

of 

children 

S-R 

C 

T.R 

S-S 

M W ■ 

B 

Total 

CDST 

Moan 

of 

boys 

12 

17,00 

18.13 

3,14 

4.13 

9.86 

14.22 

62,00 

Mean of^c 
girls 

14.40 

12.57 

4.03 

4.83 

8,96 

13,80 

61,00 

't' 

(df= 

ratio 

25) 

0,59 

1,92 

1’.37 

0.37 

1,93 

1.02 

0,96 


Apparently, though there is differenco in mean 
performances between boys and girls of group II it ie not 
significant at any level since the obtained value of *t' 
is less than that of table value (2.06) for 0,05 level of 
significance. 

From tho results obtained by comparing moans of boys 
and girls of groups I nnd II scnaratoly, it can bo 
concluded that at the age of 7 to 8,6 years there appears 
to he a difference betv/een mean performance of boys and _ 
girls in certain tests and at the age of 8,6 years the ability 
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transition and conservation'* is retained, Along with 
this, the results obtained also indicate one important 
fact that, is the child is in conservation stage in one 
aspect (number, mass etc) may be in transition or 
in non-conservation stage in other aspect. Attainment 
of each aspect of conservation is independent of 
attainment of the remaining aspects of conservation. 
Moreover, there is rigid sequence in the attainment of 
conservation stage in different aspects. In this way 
they resemblG normal children, 

b) Sex Difference in Cognitive Development of EMR 

In order to find out the significance of difference 
between means of girls and boys In different subtests, an 
attempt was made to find out the mean of boys and girls 
within Group I and Grocp II separately, In diffei’ent sub¬ 
tests and 't* test was applied. 


Table 4 *. Differences in Group I among Boys 

and Girls on Different Sub-tests and 
Total GDST 


^ « 

MB ^ 







Sex No, of 

children 

« — wm 

M-R 

S-R 

G 

T.R. 

S-11 

B 

Total 

CDST 

Mean •, -i 

nf 

17.00 

18,13 

3.14 

4,13 

9.86 

14,22 

62.00 

boys 

Mean 12 

of 

girls 

11,67 

16,67 

2.50 

5.00 

9.17 

11.33 

56,83 

•t' 

ratio 

2,38* 

1.51 

2,173 

2.12 

0.52 

1.74 

1,00 

(df-21) 







. 


'•'Significant at 0,05 level. 
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of girls in performing those tasks appears to he 
more or less equal to that of the boys* 

In the light of the results obtained 
above and the interpretation made, hypothesis no. 3 
can bo restated as follows : There is no significant 
difference between the means of boys and girls of 
group I except as regards metric relations, conservation 
and temporal relations. 

The second part of the hypothesis that there 
is no significant difference between the means of Group II 
boys and girls in respect of (i) different sub-tests and 
(ii) total COST, can be retained. 

c) Comparison of EMR with Normal Children \^d.th 

rospect to Cognitive Development i 

The data related to the performance of nomal 
children on CDST was obtained from the work of Padmini 
^1980). An atteiiipt was made to compare the performances 
of BMR included in the present study with that of normal 
childreni To compare the mean performances on total 
of CDST of normal children and educably mentally retard, 
critical ratio cannot bo worked out because normal children 
are very much youngci- than niontally retarded children 
of the present sample. The mean of normal children 
is 39,97 whereas that of the present sample is 61.0 
without applying any technique, largo difference can he 
noticed between the mean performance of these two 
samples. 
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Talilc 6: Gomp'r^rison of 14 Cognitive 

DevelopniGnt of Educablc Mentally 
Rotardod and Normal Children 


Means 

" " 

^ 

MO — 



- - « - - 

Group are M-R 

S-R 

G 

T-R 

S-S 

B 

Total 







cost 

Ijj(N=150) Means 10.64 

9.14 

2,69 

1.54 

8,53 

10,58 

37.80 

(age-range J^age 

5-6 years) of ^ 

36,56 

26.90 

25.67 

71.08 

48.09 

37,80 

means 







!Ij^(N=150) Means 15,90 

16.40 

7.50 

3.20 

10.01 

14.34 

57.73 

(age range f^age .. 

6-7 years) of 

65,60 

75.00 

53,33 

83,42 

65.IS 

57.73 

means 







I(N=23) Means 15,00 

17.02 

2.80 

4.80 

9.07 

12.46 

59,04 

(age range ^age 

7“*a66 ' of 60,00 

years) means 

68.08 

28.00 

80.00 

75,80 

56.64 

59,40 

^^(N=27) Mpans 14.00 

14.42 

4.54 

4.76 

7.70 

14.56 

63.57 

range ^ 

8,6-9,6+ ^ 56,00 

years) ° 

‘ means 

57.68 

45.40 

79.33 

64.17 

66.18 

63.57 

Whole Means 15.10 

sample of 

15,67 

3,30, 

4,74 

9,30 

13.86 

61,00 

EMR(N-50) ^age . . 

(ago range of 

62,68 

33.00 

79.00 

77.50 

63,00 

61.00 

7-9.6+ moans 

years) 








From the table it is clear that in all the sub-tests 
the performance of the present sample (7-9.6+ years) was good 
hotter than that of Group I normal children (5-6 years). 

In the sub-tests of metric relations, spatial 
relations, signs-symbols and belongingness, though the 
performance of group II (6-7 years) was better than that of 
present sample (7-9.6+ years), the difference is negligible. 
That means the mean performance of the present sample is almost 
equal to that of group II normal children. 
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In terapoml relations tae sample included in 
the present study showed significant difference. 

In conservetion, the mean performance of the 
sample of the present study was very much less than 
group II of normal children and slightly greater than that 
of group I of normal children. This implies that in 
the conservation items, the sample of the present study 
was very much lagging behind as compared to normal 
children of even 6-7 years old. The mean perfomiance 
of educably mentally retarded in total COST is alraost 
equal to that of group II of normal children. 

By comparing the percentage of mean performance 
of both groups of normal children and of the present 
sample one can notice that in all the subtests groups 
^I and II children of the present samnle had performed 
better than that of Group I normal children. The 
Group II of the present senplo was more or less equal 

to that of II group of normal children in the 

performance of subtests. 

In conservation it eras, the mean performance of 
I group of the present sample (7-8,6 years) was equal 

only to that of Group I (5-6) of the normal children. 

But even children of 8,6^ of the present sample (II 
group) was very much lagging behind than that of group 
childrctill (6-7 years) of normal children). 

The hypothesis 4 was stated as ’’There is 
significant difference between, moans of the CD3T 
scores of whole sample of EMR and normal children". 

This hypothesis could not be verified with the 
h...lp of *t* tost of jignificancG of difference between 
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nie^^s because the groups are not matched groups 
as far as age factor is considered* But from the 
present Investigation it can be inferred that if 
both the samples, norrial and handicapped, were of 
sane age group there would be significant difference 
between means of the CDST scores of whole sample of 
EMR and normal children. It can also be inferred 
that handicapped children of ago 8*6+ years are equal 
to normal children of age 6-7 years.j Therefore, 
on the basis of these Inferrenccs the hypothesis 
is retained* 

d) Relationship between IQ and Cognitive 

Development 

The Poarson's product moment correlation 
coefficient butween CDST scores and CPM scores wo.s 
found to bo 0.38 (significant at 9.01 level) indicating 
that there is a high positive correlation between 
CDST scores and CPM scores. Thus it can bo inferred 
that CPM scores are indicative of an individual's 
measured IQ and of cognitive davolopmont status. 

In other words, from the obboinod coefficient of 
correlation it is understood that there is a high, 
direct relation between intelligence and'cognitive 
development* 

It is revealed from the present study that 
children belonging to grade V (CPM) were also 
capablo of pcrfoiming certain tasks which arc 
indicative of attainment of concrete operational 
stigG but at a later age, as compared to njrmai 
children. According to Inhclder's scheme of 
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classification of ..'■ctardcd indivi-'jals, the cognitive 
developuent of EMR will he arrested in concrete 
operational stage and it fails to progress beyond 
that stage. This investigation is restricted to the 
assessment of cognitive devolopDont of the EMR, and 
whether EMR will progress h-jyond concrete operational 
stage in l-^ter years is beyond the scope of this 
study. On the basis of the discussions iiiade on the 
obtained results, hypothesis 5 that ’’there is 
significant relation betv/een IQ (measured), and level 
of cognitive development" is retained. 

To verify hypothesis 6 that "cognitive 
development is independent of socio-economic status 
of parents", interdopenlenco of 3ES and GDST scores 
were found out by drawing contingency table tmd 
applying Chi-squart, tost, X'" was found to be equal 
to 4,18, which was not significant at 0.01 level or 
at 0,05 level, hence the hypothesis is retained. 

It indicates thot cognitive development is mere of 
innate ability and is little affected by secio-econonic 
status of the parents. 

Anyway, inferences dravrni by the investigator 
might further be justified or rejected based on 
evidence of further research in the field. As the 
sample is a selective one, the investigator restricts 
her conclusions to the saraple of the present study 
only. 

Conclusions : From this investigation the following 
conclusions can be drawn : 
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(1) EME children of age 8*6+ years are equal 
to norn.ol children of 6-7 years in cognitive 
development, 

(2) The items ri-ich are not performed by 
children of V to 8*6 years old will be performed by 
children of 8,8+ years old, Educably montnlly retarded 
children are capable of performing certain items 

of GOST at later ages as compared to normal children, 

(3) The EMR are able to perfoim tasks which 
are indicative of attainment of concrete oporational 
stage at later ages compared to nirrmol children, 

(4) The EMR also have three different stages 
of conservation such as non-conservation, transition 
ondservation. Attainment of each aspect of conserv'ition 
is independent of attainniont of the remaining aspects 

of conservation. There is no any rigid sequence in 
the attainment of conservation stage in different 
aspects, 

(5) Individual differences can be noticed 
among EMR in difference between hoys and girls in 
their mean performance is not significant, 

(6) Thexe is a high, direct relation between 
intelligence and cognitive development. 

(7) Cognitive development is more of innate 
ability and is less affected by 3ES of parents, 

(S) The cognitive dovclopmont status test 
developed for normal children can be effectively 
utilized in assessing the cogiitive development of 
EMR children also. Because of the older age of the 
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snnplo coa’jL.rorl t. ncrTaal children the test \-;as 
easier to the sample except in cas.e of conservation 
items. 

Suafostions for further study j 

(1) Study can be condiictol tj find out • 

'Whether EMR vfill bo able to perform all the tasks 
which confirm ttieir attainment of concrete operational 
stage and also their further progress into formal 
operational vStago. 

(2) Study can be conducted to find out the 
exact relation bet-v/oon cogni-tivc 'ievolopinent and 
academic achievement. 

(3) Efforts c,an be made in the direction 

of providing prograi.imes to EMU 'v/hich will facilitate 
their cognitive development, 

(4) Efforts should be made to find out the 
suitable curricular activities which pay much attention 
to the positive aspects of EMR and making best use 

of those abilities, 

(5) Studios shoul'i be conducted to analyse 
the imp-ct of all the variables v/hich have 
bearing on the slower rate of cognitive deve-lopnient 
among EMR. 
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ABSTRACT 

The paper focuses i-'n a prerrranno of rcaclj.n( 7 -reo.dtness 
for ec?uca'Ple mentally hancUcappeP chilPrcn specifically 
preparing oPhcahle men teal ly handle axap-'-P children tn Be pin 
rcadinr jn a spreial school; the5 r IQ is taken to be beWeen 
to-7b. 

I have used tiiG American Assreiation of Mental 
Deficiency's definition "Mental re tar dati cm before h..- 
sipnificantly sub-averapo ficner'il intellcctnai functionins 
existing c‘n currently va th do f-" cite in adap tive bohavicur and 
manifostod ctirin ; the developmental period". 

The tern "reading readlnsss" refers to the collection 
of integrated abilities and skills that the child needs in 
carder tc learn the complex process called " read! nr". The 
conenents for which tiic prorrairic is suppested, are as 
fellows ; 

1. Fi.mc t1 ons - include visual discrimina ti.on, 
reception, association and merr.ory. 

2, Audi tory Rmcti.ons include auditory cliscrimination^ 
reception, association and memory. 

.?, Speech -and, lanriiafc development. 

d. Physic'll and motor development. 

Such a proixraniins is felt to to essential before aii 
educable manta] ly handi,capped child can berin reading. 
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Thraic'T- it requires lot cf pat; cnee, it is our rlity tc' help 
these chilc’ron t' achieve as much as they can to enable then 
to adjust In day to c^ay life. 

Cur edacatjon systeri is b-^sed on the- assunpticn that 
all children are alilce ,and that nil learn at the same rrotc- 
an*''' by the S'va'- riethoc's. In fact, cMldron ch'f for biolcr.i caJ-ly, 
psycholofically anr’ socially. Individual children loam 
differently ai'id at '-liffercnt rates. It is for tills reason 
^that not all eipht year old children learn to read at Illrd. 
Standard level and not all children can master 1st Std, readinc 
material at the aoc of six. 

The major 130 al of education is to develop each child 
tr lii^/hcir maximum pc.tentla^ for a particular child, wc 
clonot'lmow uhat tliat potenbirl for rcach.nr is. Our objective, 
therefore, must be to provide every child wi tti the widhst 
possible opportonities and tc remove, if possible, any 
condi toons or factors inhibitinr the child's ability to 
learn. 

' The children v/i th any problons in learnlnr: are 
catOfVoriSGd and labelled, however, a description of the 
child's Icarninr problems is necessary. The classification 
and labelling of children who develop at a slower tiian normal 
rate; has been the subject of much discussion. Menta]. 

Dcfi cl tsney Class! fi cation flysw..,, "Mental retardation refers 
to signific,antly sub-averace general intellectual -h r,ntoie 
existing concurrently vrf.th deficite in adaptive behaviour and 
manifested during the dovelopnGntal period". 

Unfortunately, the prchlom of terminology for 

.r 

different grades of rotardaUon has not boon the same for 
the different groups interested in the mentally retarded. 
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Att'i-mpts have teen nadn te ohtajn 3atis facte ry terms because 
af the stipjna associate^ with "mcntel retardation". The 
classification on IQ teiour'h loosely fcrmulatccl and centro- 
vorsial, eliminates terms rfton found cd)j octionahle te 
chi Id ten and the parents, however, it does nrte help the 
teachers^ Kirk ai.d Johnson IQ &-25- TeteJ. Ccaro. 

IQ 25-50 - Trainable men tally haii da capped, 

IQ 50-75 - E due a ole mentally hand! capno d. 

Thi s cl as si fj. c ati on implie s ce r taD.n e du ca ti cn al 
a ttempts-li ttle or none for those neodinr total care; 
readiness active,ties for tee trainabili ty inj.lise jmprovcrnsnts 
in the skills of self-care,, sneiolizati on and economic useful¬ 
ness under preteettve susporvision. Bctecahflj ty inpliss the 
possibility c.f dovel-pinf: some denree of independent hchavicur 
hy careful traininp. Thin implicit roal-settinp has been 
found by te-achers te- te quite useful, thus, accountinc for 
the qrowinr p-'pularity of this classifi caUon in educational 
ci rclos, 

The- pr'''!:raninc for oducahle mentally handicapped is 
more inclusive and ponetratenp; tlian teat desiipned f?r the 
train a hies. It is important te adjust te, a varied 
developmental, corrective and tl'ierapeu tic procrammo of 
activi,ties appropriate te tlio child's specifj.c needs. Thus, 
at the primary level, it seems important te' concentrate on 
sensory and muscular improvement. At the elenontary levels, 
the emphasis is on learning academic tools while in junior and 
hiph classes, vocational practice- is stressed. The specift'.c 
needs can bo determined by ease-study and fellow-up procedures 
with centenued revaluateons over ca period of tj,rae, 



The; focus of this pnpcr is cn teachinc reach.nr; 
rcadlnoss tr^ erticaMe mentally handl cappt d children. Cne 
nj, i"ht wonder why is the toachinc of re.adinc to edu cable 
men t.Tlly hanrli capped children .imporbant ? It is p.pparont 
that in today's v.'orld failure tc learn to' read places severe 
social and tusancss restrictions cn the indivi.dual^ Vlhile 
tho Inabi.lity to read or write was ho 111 conmon ahd ac cep to cl 
a few renorations are, in today's world a failure to do so. 
closes many avenues, .\n Gchca’lc mcntnlly h'uecli capped child 
is af flee ted by several di s'^lhli ti es. It becomes our cU ty 
tc minimi-e the j,mp.;act of these di Scahili ties as far as 

^ --t *5 T~T — 

Tho charac ters tics of men tally-re tarclod pr vide cues 
for the procedures to be followed. 

1. They show poor powers for j^oner.alisations', they have 
cliffi cul ty in spplyi.np tc anew situabjon what has 
previously lx:on Icarnocl, In other words, they have 
cliffi, cul ty in cCfanitove skills .and mc-mory. 

2. They have specific, concrete reacti.cn 5 circumstancos 

do n-t seen t^ be taken into account while deci'h.np issues. 

3. ktoitally handic.apped children arc c]uite epocentric. 

4. They have poor intarrath'n capacities. They arc:; unable 
to fit parts into' v/hclos, 

3. Mentally handicapped children have diffiailty in 

perceptual-no tor or scnsory-mc ter learninn. They may 
have an awkward rai b, he poor .In. motor a’ctlvitica.elil':e 
thr^winp or., catching a hnll; popr fine hetor skllls'liko . 
buttoning nr unbuttoning. They may he hyperactive and sc cannot 
concentrate on the given taks. 



G, They may exhibit difficulty in visu-^1 or aU'^'ftC’ry 
pore op ti rn. 

7g They have inadequate cxi3ressjvc er comprehensive lanruace. 
S. They have deficits 5n social skills, tha.t is, lack cf 
sensitivity t-. people and poor i)ercGption of so^cial 
si tuatir.ns. 

9, As a result f'f these h.andiGaps 'ind otilers vMch are 
inherent, tliey 1 earn slovly, incfficlcntly. 

These ciiaracteris tics may form tlie basis for specific 
techniques of teaching non tally haned capped children, 
particularly tie erlicable mentrJly bandl capped, hfhatever 
the proqrnmme that is designed, it is necessary that the 
teacher has realistic erxicctatj('ns. The expcctatio>n of 
achievement level depends on tlie child's mental ago. Teachers 
and pupils vn.ll find it frustrating if the teacher spends 
a lot of time and effort in tr:vi.nf; get tiici pupils to ' 
achieve at iiieir chronol'-^gical ar^e level. Realistic acadanic 
goals nay be formulated as an honest interpretation of tie 
child's abilities to his parents, Thu parents, too, need to 
adjust their oxiTCctations more to mental age tian to 

i 

chronological ago. 

In tie context of tie piper, teaching o.f readi.ng 
assumes primary place; it is tie basic tool for all other 
academic learning. UcacUng skills are needed thrcughc.'ut thie 
life, whatever the child assumes as a vocation in arliltlifc, 
be it a sheltered work-shop or some thing else. Preparing 
them for learning reading is in a way, preparing then for 
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fut,irG life. Thv3'TP.II ri>: t ^e oh] j to loom as a ’’nomal" 
child In school Mo M.ll he ahlo to rocon:niSG and write 
r'llph aho bs j sJ.iTiplG s on toncGS, iica(l 3 ,nf' will also piopc-ro hii,'! 
for specMnn hy Incroaslnf; his i^ecaMlary and itonpuarc. 


Till recently, psycholoris ts, social workers .atid 
ether pcrso.nne-1 inv.'lVGd with ni3nta].ly retarded chilc'ron 
concentratod on toachinp then sell-help skills. It Wros 
thr'iueht that tliey are not capable of loarninp tlie tlarco 
IV s- reading, win tlnp and .-ritliraatic. This concept is 
chaneinp fast rU'd is boinr replaced hy an emphasis cn teachin 
acadomic skills tr: odLicaiae iriontally handicapped (rhlldren. 
This broadens their limited world and alsr increases tie 


»I , 

opportunities for dM depend once, however limited. They 
acquire a sense of achievement which add's tn their self- 


confidence. 

A persen heoins v.'orkin:- wlti an cducahlo mentally 
handicapped child kcoio'.nr jn mind his hancUcap ;md not havinp 
hiph Gxpec tations. A f-^ilurc to do sc will result in 
frustraticn 5 cne must have and show crnfidcnco in tie 
child's ahillty to learn which st).mulat-S t!ie process. 

The term '‘readiness" refers to a state of development 
that is essential icforc a skill can ho learned. FO'i' 


example, readiness fer walld-np reCjUires a certain level r,f 
development of the nervous system, adequate muscle strength 
andmoVr skills M t until the infant has those abilities, 
attempts to teach vralk?.ng will he premature and unsucossful. 
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A'lio term ’“reac’in^: ^-or.clrncs s" rolers to the collection 
cf intei 3 ratGd al)il1 ti.es and skJ.lls 'iiat the child needs in 
order to learn liie complex process called "roaclinp". Research 
and observatlr,ns sugpost tha.t many o mpenents contr.1. huto to 
rearlinp readJ.ncss, the im] ortont ^ncs I'oin^: ; 

(a) M on tal i.i a 'tu ri ty 
( b) Vi s u a.1 al )i 1 j. t y 
( c) Auditory ability 

( d) Speech and lanpuago dovelcpraont 
(a) Thinking skills 

( f) physical fitaess .and motor dovclopmcnt 
( r ) 3 e ci al art one ti on al devo lopm en t 
( h ) I n to. rc s t an d r.i r. ti va ti o n. 

These factors coiaprise .a systems netvjork In that 
they interact and interrei .to vl th each o''"her 5 an edu cable 
mentally handicapped chilcl is deficient jn most cf these 
aspects. Ho'Vevor, the aepuisj tion cf a prerequisite skill 
does not assure that the child vjill loam to road, it melons 
only tliat the child is better able to benefit fr.:m leading 
ins tru ettons. 

llany educators bcliev-c Hiat a minimura of 6-0 and 6-6 
years of mental a.oe is necessary fcir a child to learn hi readL. 
Hevrever, a child's mental .ai'e does net accu-ratcly deterr-iino 
the child's lo.;arnin£; abll.ities. Learning can be .influenced 
y ma ter i als an d in di vi ru -ali mod help , 

Thus, it seems logic,al th.at ©du cable r.entaHly 
handicapped children arc prepared for lQ.arning read.1np. 
one has to lio very careful and ai-.'are of the limitations 
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v;h:!'le chaLkinc nut a rGadinn-roadlru-iSs prcci^Tkimc for those 
children. To develop n specialized prop,rcj:nmG, the following 
are essential ; 

3, The child's strongtlis and weaknesses should ho evaluated 
to aid in p rogramne-pianninr. 

2. The instructional progreme should based on task 
aaial ysl s. 

3. The progranne should provide for success exiierience ,and 
aim at mini muni change t) ensure greater success. 

It should Iw integrative. This inplics tiiat fu nett on lak 
cauditery dis cri ml nation is not traiiiG'd in isriaticn liat 
in reloti.on to O'thor i\mct->^'ns like .attention span mo.aning 
of words, etc. 

5. The child's .ahilitics should he used t- train his dis- 
ahilitics if a child understnads a picture hut nnt the word, 
p'resent the two simultaneously. 

6. Ahilitics should te developed fhne ti orially, if a child 
has problems in visual discrimination, i t is necessary 
to train him in dis crimincitiion of geometric figures arid 
ttion alphabets. The aettvity should ho transferable to 
life sitaation, 

7 . A teacher mus b determine cojectives fer a particular 
child and select tic materials accorddxigly, 

8. Multi sensory approach should bs used appropriately 
depending on the child’s developmental stage and 
ci. rcuns tances. 
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9. FeedlDack during teaching should he utilised. This implies 
three elements (a) uhat the teacher receives from the child 
in answer to a question (b) what the child receives from 
the teacher as a reaction to his response (c) what the 
child receives from his own body in terms of TOcal on 
motor responses, 

10. All activities should be presented gradually^ the 
transition from simple to complex activities should be 
gradual. 

There has been more effort, research and debate in 
the area of teaching reading than jn any otlier area of 
School curri.culUM, The controversies about the best method 
of teaching still prevail, specially concerning the mentally 
handicapped children. Achievement tests, alongwith classroom 
observations indicate the level of teaching materials 
appropriate for the child. 

How, I will discuss tine constifeents and development 
of four aspects involved in reading readiness ; 

1. Visual functions 

2. Auditory functions 

3. Speech and language 

4. Physical and motor development 
I. Visual Fhhcttons 

A number of educable mentally handi.capped children, 
whose eyes are apparently normal, have disorders in the 
following : 

1. This refers to the ability to visually discriminate 
likeness and differences in objects, geometric shapes, pictures 
letters and words. To develop this, following can be done ; 
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'■ Select n series of animal pictures (c,g, 4 cats and 
1 dog) and ask the child to circle tie pi chare of the animal 
that is different, in addition u) known objects, geometric 
designs may also te used bo detect di,fferences. 

(h) Point ou u the likenesses and differences in objects 
in the class, c.g. table and chair, plant and animal, etc. 
Such a di.scus5ion facilitates language and memory for 
s on tone es and 1 deas . 

(c) ■ Collect objects and ask Hje children to sort them out 

(d) Praying activity to help visira]. disormination 

(e) Use peg-boards, blocks etc. to duplicate designs 
2, Visual Reception 

This refers to the ability to understand the 
significance of what one sees. The child may have dj.fficulty 
in translating visu.al symbols into meaning or grasp the 
meaning of the pic tare. 

(a) Recognition and differentiation of simple objects 
of different shapes, sizes, and colours. Begin with circle, 
triangle, square and then to more complex shapes like face, 
letters, etc. 

(b) Organise field-trips to give the child knowledge 
and experience of which he may be deprived, being a 

h an dl c app e d chi 1 d. 

(c) Help the children observe and talk about what is 
seen through games like whe can see most objects on 1She 
table or in the room, 
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3, Visu ol as scc j a ti on 

This refers tc' tlie child's ahill ty to relate tv/o or 
more things presented vlsn-d-ly. 

(a) Help the children verbalj zo and point cut ccnipara^‘'le 
p ar ts 0 f an o b;i e c t an d i ts pic to. re. 

(b) Identificatj.on of opposite concepts presented in 
visu,al fnins, begi nning wi th tnngihle characteristics, 
like big-small. 

( c) Simple 3 igsa^\F puzzles to fi. t parts in whole, 

. Visual Hemory 

In order to read, the child needs to r(r^ember what 
is seen-letters and words. 

(a) Show the child a simple pattern. Remove it ahd ask 
him to draw from memory what he has seen. The complexi. ty 
of tJiO picture may to increased gractnally. 

(b) . Show hiG child a picture and after removing it, ask 
him to descrj-hle the items in the picture. 

(c) Memory games e.g. place many objects on ihe table. 
Let the child lock at thorn and ask him to- describe them. 

( d) Develop memory by asking him about what he did at 

home, what he eat, where did he wont, -^tc, 

II. auditory rtkctions 

RducahlG mentally handicapped children nay show 
difficulty in this respect oven hiough tliere may not he 
anything wrong with their centra,! a,udi,tory functions. 

]. Au d i tor y di s c rim i n a ti, on 

This refers to a difficulty in differentiating 
between similar sounds (doorbell ohd telephone ring) or 
simi-lar rds (pen and pin) 
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(a) Give a series cf words that rhyme trgather with nne 

odd one on t wh ch tlic child has t'' find - rat, cat, fc^'t. 

(h) Give a scries of words with same initial sound and 

'-no different whidi tae chjld has to find table, tail, ball. 

( c) Tdenti of different sounds through tccpes or 

words. 

2, Auditory reaction 

Diffi Gul ty here implies a di,fficulty in deriving 
meaning from spoken language and synhols, 

(a) Recegnitinn of simple sound - ring a bell and ask the 

child to raise his hand when he hears it. 

(h) Use tangj ble reinforcements tr. motivate listening 
a tt f- tu de. 

3. Audj, to ry as soci ation 

educable meatal] y handicapped child with a deficit 
in this area needs help in organising and interpreting ideas 
re ce5,VGd tifirough auditory channel, 

(a) Two concepts related to each other - loud and soft 
and small. 

(b) 3j-nco this is the beginning strCga, one caJn ask him to 
form sots of objects. 

4 . Audi tory memory 

They Bay have difficulty remembering what is heard 
long enough to repeat 5 t. Learning to ta].k depends on the 
child's ability to initate words and sentence in tlie 
envl ronment. 

(a) Tap on the desk aiKl aSk the child to repeat the rhythm 

(b) Rhymes wi.thin their comprehension. 

(c) Simple concepts may be taught - on, under, etc. 
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III. oPEEai ANu L/J CAAC-E DF/ELOPilEKT 

The speech of aR cducable nentally handicapped child 
may be delayed and he may have rUfiicnlty in comprehending 
simple words or instractinns. Since speech a;cd language are 
prerequisites for read.ingy these must be taught. The best way 
would be to assume that the biological structure of human 
being ;i s essential fC)r acquisition of 1 anguage, but tliat it 
develops by imitatj-on and reinfcrceinent and tliat its cemplexi ty 
increases by stages at different periC'ds of a child's life. 
Since these stages are delayed in a handicapped child, speech 
and language stimulation is Imperative. 

(a) Demonstrate what you want the child to do to- ensure 

understanding and participation. 

(h) Tell tile child what he is doing to Vuild up his 
voca,hilary and knowledge, 

(c) Give tile child scmetiiing to talk about and enccuirage 
him by sliovd.ng ejithusiasm. Pay attention to what he says and 
reflect back to him. 

(d) Give the child a chance to talk, it requires patd. cnee 
to wait for the handicapped child to struggle tc' find the 
correct word, bub do it all the soaae, 

(e) Don't correct the child every time he makes an error 
thj s may di s cou rago him. 

( f) Physically and mentally get down to his level. Play 
what he viants tie and encourage him to talk”, repeat the 
activj, 13.es he enjoys most. 

(g) Be flexi-ble, if your plan is not according to what the 
child wants, be spontaneous-, learning material for language 
development ore every\';here. 

(h) Encourage the ch-7 o to talk about what he- did at home, 
what he ate, etc. 
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IV PHYSiai FITNESS .UND IIOTON ffiVELOFltbl-IT 

Learning is an active process and requires th.e child 
tri ho alert, have enercy and bo able to concentrate. 
Kodicat3.cn may be necessary .at times. Adequate motor 
development is a prerequisi te of reading, .in educable 
handicapped child shows difficulty in gross and fino motor 
skills, 

(a) Games involving hand, finger and legs movements like- 
dancing, exercises, etc. 

(b) Outdoor games - running, hopiplng, walking on a line, 

( c) Seri bbl i n g ac ti vi ti es , 

(d) aitting and pasting, encourage ttie child to talk 
about what ho sees in the picture. 

All tiiGSe activities suggested above must, preferably^ 
be used in combination S''. as to develop reading readiness. 

An educable mentally handicapped child needs indj.vidual 
attention and an Indivi dualised programne. After a diagnosis 
has been made, a tentative progr-'mme may bo worked out. 

After implementing it, evaluation of the performance must 
be done and modlficaUons be made accordingly. 

There are certain condibions to at make toe task of 
working to. to handi.capped children very demanding. There 
are individi.al di. fferences among them and an inherent doubt 
in the teacher's mind about their abilities. As toe 
children move to increasingly abstract learnlng and 
functions, toe limited ability of the retarded pupil to 
handle this learning hecomes more obvious. 





Medical knr'wlodi^-c about ro tarda'a on Is fncreaslnc. 
Vfltti tills ccines the need for nore trained teachers and 


Idler specialists to work with tliem. Hie number of special 
scho^'ls in India, though small even now, is increasing fast 
with grewinr awareness, The task of working with these 
children may be demanding, lut everyone has the responsibility 
-f being sppathetic and understandino towards the people 
who are mentally handicapped through no fault of tlieir own, 
public unders tandino, sppathy and interest in the handicapped 
offers a better future to tliese children. Seminars like tliis 
aid in arriving at a comprehensive idcv of the problem and 
discussion and solution to tiie problems one may face while 
working with handicapped children, 
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EDUCATION OF THE SP/iSTIC ffllLD 
B 

V 

^■^ita Fundy, 

Principal. 

Centro of Spceilal Education. 

Few Dolhl. 

INTRO Hi CTIOF; 

1 must straicNtawaj’’ orpross my Ina'bilitj?’ to cover 

this very vdde. topic wi tii any justj. co to the space allotted to 

me. It will he s.een that the handicap we aro discussing-. 

always presents itself in a child in a cemplex and 

multiple form. Nearly every ttme it is a different 

combination of handicaps in different decrees of severe 

1 ty. Where the nr imal educator can afford to some times 

concentrate only on intellectual dcvolcpment the special 

eduentor can often start thlnkinp of th.at aspect only after 

cnplnc with the physical, sensory, social and emotional 

handicaps th.-^t many spastic children have. It would not 

have been prssible to cover these other aspects in the 

length they deserve in a paper like tl'iis one. The 
i s 

oraphasZon intellectual devolrpraent that will ho found in 
this article is in ca v/ay rathor arhitary. However, 
instead of ccjvcrinr every aspect of special education in 
a general manner one felt one should attempt to cover a 
few aspects in depth. Rcmodial moth-ds have been touched 
upon very briefly. A fev books have boon recotiriiended at 
the end for the interes ted reader. The pliilosophy behind 
the "ri^cht" curri. culum is cruci.al in jfnflucncinc thq 
special education that the spastic child receives. The 



- is '“thoro r 



I".,- the pj.ns :<f erti cation, 


WIIhT IS A SP.'iSTIC; 

Spastic is a lay tern for cerebral palsy. This is 
■usually defined ?,s a "disorder' of rnovoment and pos-txirG 
rosultinp fron a pennanent non-proi res sivc defect or 
lc..ion ia bho 5mra,ii:ni.r. pT>ain". There are four main types 
o± physical ^^andi caps namely ai-.acti ^,athntoi d, ataxic 
and (a mixed tyiiio. liticj classifl cation depends on the 
part-icular aroa of tho hrahn ihn.t, has boon damarod, a.r. 
damaoG to the cortex appears to he tii.'. cause of spasticity 
whi’le damarc t- the ba'-'al panplia 5 a perhaps the: cause of 
a'thotosis, Jh.fjcront leiiid's of .abnoproal movcriGi^t and 
posture characterise children sufforinr- from these tyfics 

shows poor bod'y h^rLanco, 

an unsteady .-'ai t end di j'fcultios :.n honeVoye ccorclination. 
Tho athetoid is very different and shows frequent involun¬ 
tary movements which clash and interfere with normal 
fflovenients of the body. Writhinp rnovonen ts of tho limbs, 
the face nhcl the tenrue, prinacin;';, clrihhlinr; and slurred 
speodr comraonly occur. The sp as U c child is charatcrized 

by a marhed ri:Mclity of movement .and -ua inali.li ty to rolav 
tho raus clQS, 

Thoso formal dofiniti-ns and classifications tend 
to concentrate on the obvi.cus features of the child's 
condition. The loss obvious features such as the intoHo- 
ctusl and emotional fcatiiros Heuy bo tt^c most important 
ones in undorstandinr his no-ute and ways in which he may 
be helped. Farther, it is tho additional Inandicaps 
associated with cerebral oalsy that crucially affect the 
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cMlcls flinctlonj.no, Braj.n danacc not only affects the 
dcvolopmont of movornont, but colso jn varylnr deorors, the 
dovciopmont of Intelllrenco, vj.sj''n, hrarlnr, speech and 
other functions inportant to a childs progress. Epilepsy 
occurs jn about ?0^ of core hr a] pals! od chlldron. 5c h _ 

60'^ of all cerebral palsied rhlldrcn have vj.sual defects 
of some type. Speecli defects oemr in 70!^, hoarln'; 
defects in ^0'^ cond about have a mental handicap i,o, 
an I.q. bel^-'v 70. Mercifully not .all have these 
handicaps in a severe cleproo. About tijo thirds are cioder- 
atoly or mildly Irnndi capped but always tiiere Is a com¬ 
bination of hahdlcaps wldeh Is very Indj-vidual. 

GENEUd. LE/iPJ'JIhG DIFliaJLTIBS 
Experience Deprivatj,'n; 

A syllalius planned for a nomal child tahes for 
rrantod a proat deal of adequate and appropriate stimulat¬ 
ion, and e^pG^^encos which have helped him to develop 
mentally and physically. M-'’ny (ff the handicaps that a 
cerebral palsied child has have restricted his (Eiiportunltlcs 
for acqul rj n" crl tl cal cxperlon ecs, PI aqot has rf-s cribed 
bow a h'^hy must lie able to cnmblno what he sees, feels 
and hears and what ho perceives ajid romembers. His later 
learnlnr; for example of reaejnr, and wrjtjnp depends on 
much the same processes at a more advanced level. The 
mature adolescent phase of abstract, formal and Ic.-'ical 
thought Is dependent on successful mastery of earlier stapes. 
It is not surprisln;; that many spastic children \ho have 
not had these ecrlier eurp oil. fences nun .into dl. ff?. cul ties 
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■Which hGcome very ayparGnt when they rcadh school. The 
ec'uf'ator nust ensure that the spastic child has at least 
sene of these critical eyi^Gricnces - if nccosstary hrin-^'i;np 
the- environment to the child. It is a major task of 
parents, toachr-rs, therapists to ensure tliat tfic natural 
exploratory drive and curiosity that most spastic bahios 
ar. born with are net represses. To see vihat actual help 
can be f i von wi th iiie physi c al di ff 1 cu 1 ti e s th a t imp c de 
expression of this drive which is so ciucial for intelle¬ 
ctual developments Brers ton and Sat tier (1965) have 
excellent re comm cn da tj on s for the esrperien tj al and 
conceptual dovelopnont of the mul ti-hah di capped child. 

It is important however tn remember not t^ over stimulate 
children with loarnln": disabilities and to help them 
perceive and cat: pci'lsc '■ n viays ivhioh v/iil experiences 

meanineful. 

In a similar manner the spastic child may have 
Inadequate opportunities fe.r social relationships, for 
appropriate lanouapc stimulation and this deprivation mus t 
bo compensated for through tlie curriculum, 

Em o ti on -> 1 a r ri e rs to 1 g arn i n p 

Gardner and Bowley (1957) point out how spastic 
ub.il dren wi th "Qie handi ca,ps that have been described are 
sometimes quick to realize that their off rts do not 
matchup to what tlcej r parents expect or t' vfhat other 
children accomplish, hence their self confidence and 
mo role are likely to suffer, iliey become over anxious 
about fad-lure, and .pive up so quickly that their learning 
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ar'v.iJ.iccs only at a vary .lov paca. Ou l cypcraence is that 
such emotional bjiiirrj ers are often present. Behaviour 
mocUfi Crition tGchnicues have been fnunc very useful m th 
spastic children at the centre for Special Education in 
Delhi. It must he pointed cut hovrever that -wo not not 
usurally require contrived con tlnyoncics Ijke sweets, 
points and stars. Indi cat^x-ns of prof;re5s or approval 
hy the teachers suffice. If contrived reinforces arc 
considered necessary they rare c^adually dllninated. The 
teacher often, finds it necessary b" proframme her 
ins tru ctions, 

It is necessary tn nontion here how imperative it 
is to include creative cxijrossion throuph play, art, rtr.ama 
lanpuafc, music in a curriculum for such children, A 
preat deal of work has been done provi.nr‘ tho therapeutic 
value '■ f such activity and onabliiii, spec..calists to analyse 
the creative work drue by children. In cur Centre in 
Delhi, Komal, a severely physj cally handi capped 10 year 
old spastic child of above averaqc intelligence did a 
drawiny or Diojali coloured entirely in black. This led 
to an enquiry by the teacher who wondered why such a 
colour, considered by therepi ats as very nepativo had been 
used. ,ln essay vms dictated by Krmal. It emerced that 
a fi rGn^rork had la.ndod on iid s fo'-t a few yeors arc, his 
handicap did n-^t allow him to remove his foot whj.ch was 
sliyhtly burnt. Help c-mc in ,a short while tut the child 
has been petrified of Di,wali ever since. Doeply rooted 
fears, inhi bi-W-fais and frustrations can someUmes only be 
expressed creatively. A wise choice of themes by the 
teacher and encouragement to express freely, we find, works 


v;on ders 
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SPECIE LREINING DIG..3ILITIES ; 

Cercbr?,! p?1sxgG chilrlren whn hnvc obnornal brain 
functi'\'' nust be cnnsiclerGd to have complex hnndicap a 
when they are belni- assessed. In addition to tiie physical 
handicaps there is often sene general or specific intell¬ 
ectual impai]aient; there nay l)o perceptual disorders 5 there 
nay be sensory handicaps and there nay be speech and 
1 a.n oil a di s o r dor s, Sp o ci fi c le arni. n e else hi li tl c- s are 

responsible for the unevenness in the intellectual and 
education.al performance cf cerobr?Tl p,als.1 ed and, ofcourse, 
ether br.aj.n datneed children as well. Wedcll (i960) usinp 
very carefully de^h.sed tests on 73 cerebral palsied 
children and <30 controls without brain danape showed the 
dl fficulty the former had in tests involvjnr the natchinp 
cf flr.urcs, cop yin ;■ patU ms of liricks, rcssenblinp lip 
sai'/s on whi ch low scores wore recorded on 2^.'^ of the brain 
dan aped children compare d tc less thari, 3'^'' of the controls. 
The tests were spocmally desirned so that the child's 
motor control was not an important corisi doratirn. 
ibercronbie (1969) iconfimed that there was a hi ph incidence 
of perceptual di so rdois- OT.ionpst cerebral palsied children 
in h',r extensive study of ’'f; cases and il controls usinp 
,, the Wcchsler Scales, tlie Frostip Developxmcnoal Test of 
Visiual Perception and various matcliinp tasks, both throuph 
visual and tactile means. The diocroe to which the clii.ldren 
and sensory or motor handicaps was carafhlly assessed so 
’■» that tiae influence of these could be allowed for. 75 

of the cases showed sped fj. c per cep tual motor di ffi, cul ties 
on one nr more of the to-^. ts whi di could not be attrilxited 
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tc mo ter or s ensory har c-rps; cMldron v;i th equal ^legreGS 
of motor handicp.q, tut who were n^-t brain dam'-q;>. c" (e.r. 
cas s of prliomyeli tio) dl d not shov; sudi d:. ffi cijltj.es. 

However, sometimes, pcreeptuo-rnr'tor difficulties 

arc n-t due to p'rceptual disrrd- rs tlicmselvcs but its 

s'niewoero in the process '.'f transiatjn,' a percepticn into 

acti.'''n. The v/orli of Birch (I96f) and others show that some 

children with ncu rcloqj. cal dofj, cj ts have c uj, to- poc d vj, sucl 

perceptual skills (e .p. they can match picture tf) 

picture and shape to shape fai. rly normally) but cannot 

cens tract patterns either through mrJtinf; patterns with 

coloured bricks or attomptinp tc' draw them. In a similar 

manner when assossinr; di Tfi cul tic-s ii; audi tory percept-'rn, 

careful attenti'-'n must be paid to differences bo Veen 

jnput ,aj d output, he caus , as Dehnson and liyklebust (1967) 

have pointed out, children with di JiG. cul tics in under- 
d 

stap^.ng' Ian-nape present a different remedial problem from 
children whose ou tput pr--'cesses are affected, althcuph 
speech result-=nf- fromi both Input cand --^utput handicaps may 
be impared, 

Hy usinr specific techniques it is p^'ssible to 
educate more ef.fi ciently children who otherwise show such 
a severe, learning di.sahility in certV.n art-s that overall 
they present as mentally subnormal and fhnetion as such 
in learnjnc situations. Many hichly spe ci rolised remedial 
proprammes are avaJ.lab^lc. The porc'ptual remedial preprammo 
developed by ITarl ahe Fr^'sVp in her centre for educational 
therapy in fcs Anpeli'-'S is ava5.1ahT c in all the special 
schools Spastic In India. The areas of visual perce¬ 
ption postulated by Fros' o, are fj.pjre [ground perception 
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positions In space, perceptual cons tan cy,'spa ti«M Telatlons 
anr" cye-hanci ccwrc’lnatlon, In the Teachors Guide there arc 
many useful sugfestlons for three cirnensl'^nal exercises 
which can precede and accompifiny the pencil and paper work 
shoots, 


Kephart has sup pus ted anoth-r appro cah to the 
renicdiat'on of perccptaal motor difficulties, i.c. 
throufh the motor base of achievement. 1 detailed plan 
for reraedj atl.on is outlined in The Slow Learner in the 
Classroom. (Kepbart, i960) Apparatus such as walking 
boards and balanci'nr boards are used for some of the 


motor tra-ininr and tlie hialckboard also 0.purcs promlnon- 
tl y. ,i d G tal 1 c d a ccoun t o f a. ve ry comp reh ens ■] vo ren g rll al 
propranmo for children with a variety of disabilities in 
lanruape, includinp both roceptivo and oxisrossive aspects, 
disorders of rcadinr, written lanpuapc or arithmatic or 
non-verbal disordtrs of Icarninp is riven by Ifianson and 
llycklebust (1967), The educational implications of 
dis tract! bill ty have been care hilly studied by Crui ck shank 
who has advocated radicsl cducati-'nal moasu res such as 
settiinp up "distraction free" classrcoms, which are 
relaUvely bare, silent, small cubicles providinp a 
visually neutr.al hackpround apainst which the work material 
could bo thrown with relief. 

Not a preat deal of 'rosaarch-has been done system - 
atically evaluatinp these different remediaL methods. One 
problem is ttieethical one - it is difficu,lt to establish 
a control proup and deny hand!capped children the special 
education they urpently need durinp the time of the trial. 
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Tlicxu ar^ a i'aw stuuj,ca xvmeLaal mcbiiocls. For example, 
Tyson (1963) b tuthe Frostio remerllal method on a 
snrill proup of cere hr al palsied children and Horn (1970) 
s tiidyi.np non cerehral pals'ied children who shewed percep¬ 
tual motor dJ. IT,1 dultj.es found, that su cli remedial work on 
the wh^ie tended to produce sli.rht jnprevements in terns 
of increased scores on the Fros tj r perceptual tests, Ixit 
no t ne ces sarily in the e du c-'ti''^na]- attainments sc far. 

Cruickshank's recomr.iendatir.ns v/ith repard to the education 
-f distractihle children have been challenrcd hy the 
findinps of Drown (1978). Brown's studies amonp SS 
severely subnormal children attending a Junior Trainin,p 
Centre found no differences in the children's performance 
scores in their usujdly hiphly decorated nursery ty-je 
clnsTQcm and their scores within a bar experimental 
environment, it " comes from within". Hev^ever, one cannot 
help feelinr that a distr ''t:blc child c^n probably be 
helped a little by having m enATronment that dees not 
contain tc.m many diversions al thou oh his difficulties 
cannot necessarily lie solved in tills way. 

Scientifi. c studios of the lonp term results of 
such training proprempies are not yet av.vlahlo, This is 
partly because cf the trcmeidous complexity of these 
lea??inp cli ffi ail ties as well as the di ffi culty mentioned 
earlier w5.th reyard tc controlled researdi. Perhaps a 
word of caution is advisable at this stops of our knovledpe, 
One influential schocT of thc-upht recommends, with regaro. 
to perceptusT deficits, tliat the curriculum time could bo 
better devoted to an all round multis ensory readlnp 

tc' the child's abilities 


readl.'ess propramme play: 
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rather than Ms hanchcni's, inust rcrncnher that 
rassarchers fourh sv ch Icarii'-n;"' cli sah3.Ixti'-j.s to be 

also present in tlic noirial scM'^l f^olnr, population and 
tha,t many norraal children have coped with these without 
special intc-rventirn . Our oxperienco wi th toachinp 
cerebral palsied children at the centre f''r Special Sduc^ 
abirn in Delhi leads us !'■ recommend dis criminatinp use 
of propramnes desipned. to reidedy specific lcarin[; 
de-fictis, continuous assessment c f the specific remedial 
pri'pramino that is belnp used and criiistant attempts to 
Gilc'Urare the child to use his unimpaired lcar5,9ic abilittcs 
to compensate for those that are disabled. 

SPDEGtl, LAMG[J..GS /J-iD GOillUMICATIOIh 

About 70 i^ of children v/i th cerobral p-ilsy suf^'or 
from speech difficulties. In m^ld cases hiey present as 
a slurred and slaw arti cnlat'" op., iach^no the usual sentence 
rhythms, yet are quite intellipiblo if one concentrates on 
llstcninr- M it and beenmos familiar with its rate and 
odd rhythm. In r ther cases the difficulty is sC) severe 
that they are unable tc crimrnuni cate throuph speech. 

Many cerebral palsied children show relatively 
hiph development in certain intellectual areas but their 
lanpuape develo.pment is relatively low. Ranfrew (1972) 

■p ® 

claims that the larpe niajo.pity o'^ CGp'bral palsied children 
seen by her durinp speech therapy sessions have impairments 
in un dors tan din r sp;ech v/hich are not caused by deafness. 

It is her opinion ttiat in those cases children hear 
speech sounds and viords and can often imitate them accurnt - 
Gly but fail to perceive the raeaninp. A hind nfsp.ecial 
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equipped to 'aal v/ith. 
lanfuare development hecauso of environmrntal factors. 

At every level of eyperience the cerelral palsied child 
is often handicapped. The rreat majori ty of younr children 
remain at heme day after clay rn the same room iiieetinf onlv 
the family circle. They have opi.crtiinities for showjnr; 

ini ii.ative, develr.pinr jndapendence or ei^en just Ijeinp 
naufhty and havlnp to the reproved. Ccens equen tLy there is 
little tn talk abrut ,tnd little to think about. It is no 
vender that lanruar® ts limited in vocabulary and infor¬ 
mation canton"'. Many of them have such diffjculty =>lso 
with the mechanics of speakinp that they say little and 
lack the eypcr'^ence of puttinr'; thtir thouphts into vrords. 
Normal lanrhapo develnpncnt depends pad'llcularly on ''social 
irni bati.oi]’'' aiid .tlie clest.ie co cemmuni cate threup'h speech, 
ho til on the part of th-' child and the persons su rroundj.np; 
him, 

i 

V 

Special advice anc’’ attentirn reparddn, cemnuni cat¬ 
ion difficulties such as in wri trn,- and speech is eascn.tial 
durinr tile early years of the majority of cerebral palsied 
children. It is vj. tal th-'t par rents are al-srted abrut the 
necessity for lanpuape s tD.mul ati^n in the early years. 

There are several ingenious communi caJiic n systems tliat 
have been developed for children who are non verbal and/ 
or have very poor hand func b’.on . For the non reader, 
picture and ether simple symbol hoard.s a.rc used for 
communi cati''"‘n. The bliss sjmihnl method allows ihe 
development and use of ch 1000 or more word vocabulary 
word boards are used by '-aaders. Rubbe stamps, different 


" -''b y ■ - 3 p o' ^ the rap i s t 3 s re all y 
However, many more have poor 
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kinds of typicwri ters, 3rotn.ry pS'inters, electronic tcachinfj 
machines whi di rcQuire only breath ccihtrol (if that is all 
the renriininp residual function) - these are srme cf the 
r^nagee of hardv/arc available to the special educate r 

teaching a noin verbal lohlld wi th po.c.r hand function. \1] 
these ars available at the fci'? special schol].s that exist 
f^r spa'^ti. cs in India and the cheaper aids, like rubber 
stamps are iTeinp developed and manufactured in India now. 

PHYSIC/iL DSidilLOPMrJJT AID INTERDIS CIPLIMARY IfUblGEMEKT 

Every specieJL school for children suffering from 
cerebral palsy has a theraphy department with physia, speech 
and occupational therapists. In Utg bes t s cheols there 
are few barriers between the departments and there is 
interdis clplinary managenen t of the child. The rccupatiriii- 
ual th c r ap i s t com bi n e s p: r co p tLi al tr oi. i: .1 n: • wi th u s e fU 1 
hand function work. The teacher and. physio therapist 
load rroup movcraerit sessions whi cli have erlicational p'^als 
as well. The speech therapist carries out her iiieraphy 
usinr readinr materials fr-'n the class and reinforcing 
the work done by the teacher. The special educator 
oncrurages children in class to correct abnormal posture 
so as to avoid secondary dofomi ties. ,l spastic child 
has no more time at school than a normal child yet he has 
many more urgent needs fvor expert help and tc-achinr. 

It is only with interdisciplinary mana!:ement that those 
needs cen bo satisfied and ttTich-''ng and learning time 
used optimally. Useful research is needed in developing 
interd.isciplinary methods of teaclr-.nr. The Pete method 
is of particular relevafjce tc- the treatment and - edu cation 
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of bGver&ly iiajicUcappcc. ccr&hrfil palslec chllclreri. This 
aevelopcf' in Budapest hy Profcssr.r Peto. The train- 
inr pro'^rainirc is a hirhly structured onn and the dnv is 
carefully prorraTiinech The aims arc tc' i^rcnote peneral 
tody cm br*"! hy intensive traininr in a.chicvinr the claJ.l’'' 
functinnal skills required hy children. The, proeramiac has 
educational and lanrunqe inputs, makes little use - f aids 
and is carried nut hy a 'c'-'nductor' and her as/sislant in 
a particular area devoted to the propramme, It is less 
frapmented and the hirhly trained ccnductor acts as 
.Jaysiotherapis t, speech therapist, occupati• naltherapis t, 
teacher and nurse. Some of the principles bebind this 
me-thod are bG'hi:; implemented in our Centre with severely 
physically handicapped younr spasti cS of normal intelli- 
ren-’'-’ and while there i" n’^ scientific ovidener of it b'^^inp 
a better methodas yet than some r-ther we are uonerally 
very pleased with the rcru'lts. 


While jt is outside the scope of this paper .to 
discuss different kinds of therapy for tiie spastic child, 
it is necessary tc eraphasi o,e the importance cf weaving 
into a syllabus the physical reals of the child, it js a 
spastic child's physical capahilitics like hand function 
and speech very often whi are crucial in dotermininp 
his independance, his ability to make friends, the work 
nppor-lxini ties available to him - in fact, the quality of 
his life. A special educator of cerebral palsied children 
is trained in the rationale behind the different therapies 
and treatment aims. Case conferences are held in special 
schools for spasti CS at least hi - annually to interv/eave 
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the different nnals for each child. 

EDI CATION OF SPASTIC CHILDREN WITH .'';iSSOCl*i.TED fhiilOR 
HANDI C;JS 

It has hecn pecn previously that a hiph percentage 
of children sufferin.c fr'Ti cerehrol pialsy have major 
.associated h.andicaps like rcnc ral niental re tardatj.onj 
VX su al han di cap s an d he arxny los s . Some tj ir es the s o 
handicaps can bo compensated for w.i th aids like hearino 
aids, spcci,ally vdred class rnems sc that the partially 
deaf spastic child can hear all the sounds in the class¬ 
room arc,a, special printed material for the partially 
sighted, special magnifyfmr; ylasses etc. 

vrhen the associ.ctcd major handicap is sevrro the 
teachlno expertise required f.--r a Id.jnd, deaf or mentally 
retarded child needs t' he c''nhjned xd th the know how 
available in a speci.'^l shcool for spas tics. Fortunately, 
such cruel comhinatj ons of cere hr al palsy and. uJiifcrmly 
seV'-^rs major handicaps are rare, 

AIKS OF Em CATION FOR THE SP..STIC CHILD' 

Fcr tlic not too sex’-erely handi capjied the aims of 
education can he very similar to those that are advocated 
for ordinary diildren - a blond of alms, of s el f-ful fill- 
men t, o f the devolopinan t o f po tontl ali ti es , in telle ctual, 
physic.al, anotj.cnal, tile -alms of workinp towards a earner 
and of service to the communi ty. These various aims are 
not always comple'tely compatible for ordinary children: 
for toe handicapped even rreater difficulties are apt to 
arise, toe presence of <a considerable h.andicap means toat 
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?.ch.',evenen ts arc j no lev in cci'cac’n areas, Thoro 

are irany questions ant few c'nficient answers. There are 
such few work opportunities iv;,r tlie handicapped, should^ ah 
intejlipent severely physically-handi.capped spastic in 
Indi a cencen trate on s el f^mifllncn t aims su eh as liis 
juterest in art and informal readinp; or should he concentr¬ 
ate on acafkmi G W'^rk like Hindi and maths that may lead 
te Gx-jninatJnn successes. Should more curriculum ti.me be 
s p'' n t on 5. mp ro vi n p tii r child'- mo to r skills th rou r-h 
intensive training memods like the Pet-' method'^ .Is there 
are such few work opportunities for spas ties, should we 
abandon the idea of workinr towards employment for qain - 
and concentrate on s elf-felfi Iment activities? Cr arhould 
errani z.ati ons providinr' rcsoarch for spastic cr; ate work 
opportunities and provide schooling services simultan- 
etnsly? In the mean tine we require the development of 
different educational strategies wiii di will suit the 
financial constraints that exist-in this country and which 
will he responsive to tiie cliff'-rinp social, and eccnomic 
milieu's that spastic children live'In, 
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Research in the Education of the Blind 

Dr. .i.K. Mittal 

The N.C.E.R.T. needs to bo commended for selecting the 
Education of the Dl.sabled dcildren as ihe general theme for its 
third All India Oonfcrence on Educational Research, Coming 
as it does in the current International Year of Ksabled Persons 
this ConforcncG, I have no doubt, would serve to bri.ng into 
sharp focus the Researd'i needs as also to evolve practical d 
feasible roseardi techniques, which would, in turn, open up 
nowor fc more dlverslfiod vistas of Educational opportunitis c 
for blind children d other categories of the handicapped. 
Problems & Perspectives ; 

VJlillG discussing the vital role of roSoarch in the 
education of the blind, v/e would do v/ell to clear hie dedcs & 
cnnslder the perspectives wo v;ould (3aplo.y & the problems we 

. .. - «f . 

encounter, Pioad d'-hcept lisatinns of r search in the 
• n , • ■ , ...... 

education of the blind must'be' ceb’cerned' wi:th problems, vihich 
nro new in educaUonal research as conceived generally. These 
problems arise from two m.ajor s^'urces 5 (a) Sources the very 
small d scattered population of blind children ava.ilable for 
study d; consequently, (b) The almost insignifi esnt number of 
researchers who choose to vinrk in this field. 

Of tha estimated 250,000 blind diildren in the country, 
only about 10,000 are believed to bo in schools for the blind 
whose number is no more than about 225. Tho enrollment of 
chiidj’en at these institutions ranges from about 200 to just lO 
t'-' 15. The number of childretni in a particular class & age group 
a single school, is often too small to permit research, lot 
alone on courage it. 
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Also, to (labo, thcro is no fomal university-level 
progr^'mine to preparo research workers in the field. Doctoral 
work in the educational problems cf the Blind is conspecious 
by its absence. All that it available in the name of research 
in the country is isolated & (Refused desertations by a few 
M.3d. students & some projects sponsored by a couple of 
voluntary organisations d ihe Unic^n Ministry for Social 
Welfare Not a single university offers degree course in the 
Education of the Blind & the number of Universities having such 
courses for all categories of tlie handicapped, under the 
title of "Special Education" is <also almost negligiblG. 

NV less distressing is the fact that the importance of 
research in Uie field tends often to bo undermined even 
described, jn tiie face of what are supposed t’' be weighier ’ 
matters demanding onrly s'lutions. And, then of course, there 
is the chronic problem of resource constraints. 

GIT I DELI FES FOR RESE.lRai; 

An obvious out cone of the problems Indicated here is 
that research in our field cannot be other than severely 
limited. For this roasi^n, it is critically essential that 
whatever research is undertaken, be planned to provide 
maximum returns for the efforts expanded. The following 
guiding principles are suggested t^ achieve this end ; 

1, Researclc should be problematic, in that problems 
should bo persued to their solution. Whore ever applicable, 
the solution should include a prodiuct & the necessary instme- 
tions for its use bj the students, teachers nr other workers. 
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2. Erriphasils shculc^ bo laifl c-n acU n based applied 
research, instead of resear di for the sake of it. In under¬ 
taking 8' planning a research proposal, the sponsoring agencies 
or individuals nus t be convinced that tiioir prograrines would 
be of some tangible use for the blind child or his teacher & 
that they are able to draw upon other related disciplines for 
background infoimation. 

3, Every effort should bo made to off set the effects 
of the smaller number of subjects avai.lable for study through 
use of precise experimental designs, at the same tine concern 
for the preciseness the experimental design should not 
preclude seising unique opportuni Ues for study. In many 
instances, case s'badies carri.ed out over a longer period of 
tine, present the only opportunity for systematic investigation. 

Goals f'-futcomes j 

Vlith these basic principles in mind, we can now prccr'GGcl 
to consider tlie special goals of research in the educaUon of 
the blind. It is often stated that education of blind 
children Is essentially identical to the education of a 11 
children. Certainly, the goals are the same. Why, then, do 
we talk of the need for a special research effort & the 
justification for this specialized attention lies in the 
fact hiat the perceptual development of blind children & 1ho 
need for detailed analysis & description of tlieir characteris¬ 
tic modes of perceptual behavj.our are concerned wi hi realms 
distjnt from these of other children, ilnothor important gcal 
here concerns educational technology where our concern should 
be wi-th developing ediicational media & tochniques best suited 
to enable the visually handl.capped child, to reach the common 
educaUonal goals in the light of his particular perceptual 
developments perceptual beha.vi-our. 
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E3.n41.ly 5 T'Gsear cli o.ctxVj. ty ,ln uliG ilGld should havG for 
3 ts purpose the dovclopraent of precise indicators & predictors 
of academic success & tho criteria to assess the degree to which 
outonnes of research in educattonal techn-logy c-nahlc the 
child meet curricular goals. Thus, ccticationaa research 
here concerns itself ■vd. th educattonal media, educatinnal 
techniques for the teaching-learning process & the means for 
assessing mas tery of assigned tasks. 

Specific areas of research ; 

With this tackground in nind, specific areas of needed 
research can be identified. The list of research areas of 
problems indicated here is not exhaustive, tut is believed to 
represent the range of most important dc pressing problems. 

These research areas include ; cognitive development, conmuni- 
catton skills, speci.al curricular reeds, school placement 
programmes & attitudinel aspects. 

1, CO'gnitlon ; This refers to the process by which the 
individual gains knowledge of or becomes aw.are of an oboect. 

It is wj.tliin this realm that critical differences exist 
between the blind & the sighted child, which have such 
signifl. cant implications for education. The fcll''_'Wing 
problems merit special rnentton ; 

(a) Tectual perception ; Wo still have very little 
idea of the process by ^^rhich toxtires aro tec tu ally diserimi- 
nated. Such information is crucial, of course, for tho 
design of maps E other tactual graphics. At the sometime, 
no reliable infomation exists regarding what factors 
determine figure- ground relationships in sttmulus fields. 
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Are lUriorciicos in suri’;. ■■ res ficant, or, In other 

to he a figure, must tlie tactual fcnn be higher than Its 
surroundings? Can a tactual figure tfi depressec?, below the 
surface of the- s ttmulus field? How is total form synthesised 
out of a piece moal tactual inspection of its parts? How 
Valid Px complete is the perception*? How do these factors vary 
with size & ennplexj. ty of the stimulus field? These questi.ons 
are yet to bo authentically tackled. 

No infornati.on is available describing the degree to 
which patterning occurs in perceptual organisation of tactual 
stimulus fields. Results of inspections of many tactual naps 
<3: chart® in Braille Books d- in other sources appear to 
indicate that the designers of such text books presume tliat 
such patterning taloes place, but no erperical evidence exists 
tc support this notion,"' 

(b) Perception of space : How do the Blind, develop their 
concepts of space? How accurately is space percleved? .'incl 
what are the rrles & limitati.ons of various sensory channels 

in space perceptj.on? 

Answers to these questions have implications for 
mobility instruction as well as for instructi,ons in mathonatlcs 
dc other sciences. 

(c) Visual perception ; A large number of children 
falling within the category of tioing levally blind, still , 
retain vary3,ng degro'os of residual vision. Study is, 
therefore, needed of ways in which a visually handica'pped 
child can make optimum use '*'f his rest dual vision development 
of training techniques to encourage maximum use of residual 

■vision is of vital, significance. 
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(d) Concejjt Development : Visual deprivation results 
In a great reduction of dj.rect and vicarious contact with 
the enclronment. As a consequence, the proportion of 
e^q-^erlences tiiat must he classified as pJ s tract, Is greatly 
Increased for the hUnd. The signlflc.ance of this facter 
for concept dovelopnont has long "'oen of interest. However, 
its Inplications for edicatlon are yot to he fi,illy explored. 

2, Goramunication through Educp.tlon ; 

Educational communication is on area that Is affoctod 
greatly hy the perceptual dlfforencos hetwoen the visually 
handicapped and non-hand!, capped cMldren. Ratos of 
communication are mudi slower when tactual reading modi-um is 
employed. Greater emphasis is laid on a u ^al coirmunication 
is the education of the blind because cf this limi t3,ng factor. 

Many problems of research exist in this area, srne of 
whid^L are outlined bxjlow ! 

(a) Reading Readiness s In the pre-sch'''ol years, the 
possibility of retarded cognitive devolopraent resulting 
from tiio Inability of the visually handicapped child to 
contact varied aspects of him environment directly or 
otherwise, is fiarthor incroasod because of the ignorance of 
parents. Research and development can hear upon the readinsss 
problem in several ways. First, development and evaluation 
of progrtmnes to work with parents and/or children, prior 
to school>.ontry. These programmes could train parents to 
provide the blind child with a variety of oxi^erionces 

necessary to ran3d.nun oognitive development during these 
years . 



SGconc^ly, developriont .md evaluation of materials and 
techniques for use in pre-school training sequences. While 
many toys etc. commonly available, should Ue saitable for use, 
special adaptations and instruettens for their use may he 


required, ^ 

Thirdly, devel: nmen'^^^ffor adaptations of tests and 
scales to measure different attainment levels. 

(h) Braille Reading j For ni.any years, educators have 
dwelt upon the differences hdi^ween visual and tactual reading. 

. h 

Intensive exploration ahd idGfit3,fication of these differences 

'' • p :: 

as also their IrapliAptions fert education, is required, 

(c) Curricul:ipe>r^c*hing Braille Reading; It is 

H 

necessary to design sped,al, learning ma terials and text-borks 
for use as aids Jn teaching Bra511c to hl5nd children on the 
uasis of our existing kn''wlodge of differences hetveen print 
and Braille reading and the related perceptual aspects, 

(d) Increasing Braille Reading Speeds ; It is believed 
that the average reading speed of a blind child is about SO 

to 90 words per minute. Intensive efforts to de^^elop training 
methods for maxiaaising reading speeds of Brajlle are, 
therefore, ur gently needed. Wc have aLsc- the task of 
developing and evaluating measures bo assess progress in the 
refinement of, Braille-reading skills, as well as h:' help 
diagnose causes of defeciencies, 

(e) Listening as a substttate for Reading ; The very 
slow rates at which Braille is read, imposes a severe 
limitation on the child in gaining access to cducattonal 
information. Use of recorded texts is, therefore, advocated 
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to Ic tliu Olj'.iiO chil If' gfjt ua-y access to the pr5.nt word 
^-yid study it iastei*. The shortage of books in Braille a].so 
makes learning tlirough listening important in its own right. 
What we have to do i? to identify precisely the grade-levels 
and curricular are as where listening could substitute or 
supplement Braille reading, as also h) determine tlio 
rolaUnnships of such factrjrs as chronological age, 
intelligence and motJ.vational aspects. It is also worthwhile 
to examj.ne carefully the feasibility and advisability of „ 
introducing our blind children to methods of reading through 
listening at accelerated rates, an ©xperinent ,already tried 
out overseas. The implicatims of factors such as levels 
of grade, ago, course-contents and intelligence, for learning 
through listening to spec-doc! word-rates need exploration. 

3. Curricular Need''. ; 

Perhaps, the most vital role research has to play is 
the education the !->lind, c'ncerns meeting adequately 
the special curricular needs C'f blind children and wo would, 
therefore, di.scuss this aspect in some detail. 

It is, indeed, pathetilc that S'me subject areas or 
sections thereof are stJ,ll considorod beyond the reach of 
blind children. For exajiple, we have, sc far, been able to 
pay very scant attention to mathematics as a full-fledged 
subject is our schools for the blind. Four aspects of this 
important subject area needing close and early inves tig ati on, 


are ; 
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DovGloping 3 u 5. tabi'-- aiabcrials 'bo give nun bar concepts 
to blind children" devising vays and neons to facilitate the 
adoption of Modern MathemaUcs in our schools; developing 
concrete materials for teaching conplicated Mathenatic.al 
concepts and teclmiqucs for use of tiiose materials; designing 
tactual drawings, graphs and charts for use 1n this rarea. 

Of no less significance is tho need for reliable investigations 
to devisG and standardi.so a Mathenati cal Drcillc Code to ensure 
uniformity in symbols used in Braille text-books on the 
subject. 

It is tragic ttiat in this age of science, the blind 
child is denied the opportunity of stidying Scierice through 
regular laboratory methods. There is, thus can urgent need 
today, for research in the area with the object of developing 
appro;;,riate Science experiments and demoisbrations, which 
blind students could perform independently or vhth minii^um 
of sighted help, This clcvolopmont should be closely related 
tn modern Scienco currici;la. Its primary goal should be to 
express Science concepts through the display of natur^d 
phenomenon withifi the ranges of sensory capabilities available 
to the blind. For tiis purpose, it is esse'ntjal tint we 
Impress upon our scientists and engineers tic urgency for 
developing suitable instrumentaUen and gauging devices, so 
that the blind child is enabled Im partnjee of the 'iiirills and 
excitement of carrying out practical work in Science, 

One of the greatest Ilssc-s of blindness is tiat it 
severely restricts die individual-'s ability to get about. 
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Both nentnl orienbaUon ,'inO physic.'il locomotion, two of the 
essential ingredients of efficiont mobility, could be 
seriously jeopardised. Training in orientation anc! mobility 
has, therefore, to bo an integral part of the curriculum in 
schools for the blind. In our country, a great dcral of 
practical researJi is needed to maKe training in this vital 
area f' success. ^'Ihat kind of activities should be planned to 
adequately orient the blind child to his environment*^ When 
should the child have his first lessons in foot-travel \dth 
the help of a white cane? What role do secondary sensory 
abilities such as those of kin os thesis and vestibular 
sensibility play in aiding independent mobility and how to 
ensure their optimum development? How can wo best help the 
blind child in developing the sub-abilities of sound- 
identificatton, sound-lo':'alisation, sound»allighmcnt and 
tactual perception of terrai.ns ancl ground levels*? Those and 
other issues relating tri ttio proper manufasture of dependable 
canes need to be examined in depth. At the saae time, wo 
must also explore the possibiliby of devising suitable Ultra- 
Sonic devices in the field of nobility for the Mind, 

.inothor special area of equal importance for effective 
oducatton of blind children relates ta imparting them 
training, at an early stage, in the various skills of daily 
living which, in iiiG absence of visual' imitation, would remain 
outside -the reach of the blind child, unless adequate training 
programmes are in.ttoduced at the right time. Here-: also, 
research, practic.aL researdi, can help to answer some vit,al 
questions which are of marked relevance in a situation like 
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ours. VJhat should be tb^ principles ana criteria for selecting 
and grading activities for inclusion in this pre-granme? Villat 
special learning rnaterinl-S are required and what teaching 
tecliniques are needed? What are the effects of parental 
overprotectiveness or open reiection on the child’s learning 
abilitl.es in general and his potenti-l te acquire independent 
life-skills, in particular? These and many other connected 
aspects need systenatJ.c inquiry. 

However, aS in the case of hie non-handicapped child, 
education would he purposeless and stunted, if it is not 
suitably blended into a carefully designed prograrime of 
vocational training. Research has an indispensable role be 
play in vocationalising the education of the blind. The local 
work-a-day world has to be studied to suggest vocational areas 
for training in scliools for the blind. Wherever desirable, 
adequate materials and acecrapanying training tecliniques have 
to be developed to fi.ll in tlio gaps. Different facts of the 
Socially Useful and Productive V^ork, recenliy introduced in 
schools by the Central Board of Secondary Education, must be 
carefully studied to select suitable areas for blind children 
and dipaw up a phased prograrrae of actirp5.tics as a part of 


tr aining. 

4. School-Placement for the HLind : 

Two widely differing plans for the educaUon of blind 
children, are currently tiae object of considerable debate 
and, even, controversy. On the one hand, there are special 
residenttal schools for the blind, sometimes called 
"Segregated‘schools" and, on the other side, there is the 
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intot^raCGcl system of oO. 11 cn for the- ]-±incl, wherein the 
visually handicapped diild rocoives c due a Ion in a regular 
school alongside his sighted poors. In vi.cw of the lew costs 
rand the built-in potential for mainstreaming the blind child 
from very early on, the integrated plan is being widely 
recoFinGnded by the Government. However, in a country like 
ours where parental attitudes towards 1hc blind child are 
found to be mostly negative and whore social projudice is 
presently too strongly embedded to .allow free and equal 
participation in the activities of the community and the 
regular school, the success "Jad efficacy of this educational 
programme needs to be objectively assessed. We have to have 
research-based recommendations about the relative roles of 
the traditional residential school programme cond the integrated 
schema wi,tli a dependable and practtc.al i"st of remedial 
measures to plug in the loopholes jn each of these systems. 

5. Attitudinucl Aspects ; 

All our programmes for comprehensive education and 
effeettve rehabilitation of the blind would be of little 
avail, if they are not simultaneously accomp.mied by 
campaigns of attitude-modj flcatJ-on, For, as Hector Chevigny, 
an outstanding blind person, has remarked. "The tragedy of 
hlind-ness does not inhere in the condition. Tho i^orld in 
which the blind man finds himself creates the tragedy for 
him and in him". 

It is absolutely impar.ative that research be initiated 
to analyse the attitudes of the parents of blind children, 
the school and college-level sighted students,, the community 
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at large inclur^ing prf'Si.o tiV'j tLaployors and, cf no less 
si. gnifi canse, the bll.nd themselves. 

The Role of Government ,\nd Voluntary 

Agencies in Promoting Research 

It is obvious from the above comprehensive list of 
areas requiring early Inwstigation that no signal agency 
or even discipline can do much on its own. Research is 
basically a cooperative activity. A large number.of people 
must lend in a hand to develop new gadgets cr oducatl.onal 
techniques and materials. Rescardi, tei he really meaningful 
in cur field, hag to borrow from a number of disciiplines, blend 
this knowledge into a cohesive field whose principal purpose 
is to help a handj.capped person towards better life and 
continually refine investtgaUve techniques. 

It 1s„ Indeed, hoai'tenxn.^ te' note lat the Government 
nf India is alive te the need for promoting useful research 
in work for 'tee' blind. It convened in 1978 a Nattonal Seminar 
on Research in the Rehahilitaticn of tee bl.sahled in 
New Delhi, The Seminar was attended by about fifty everts 
from various parts of the c run try representing different 
disciplines. It suggested an action-pi,an envisages the 
setting up of centres where new .aids could be developed for 
the blind as ,a]-so to carry out occupationcal research which 
might terew open new vistas of economic opportenity for the 
blind and sugges t mechanisms fcr rnoni tjring, evaluating and 
coordi,nating research efforts in the country. It is to be 
hoped that the recommendatf,ons nf the seminar ■l^puld receive 
Government approv,al early. 
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The recently ostalllahed Faticnal Institute for the 
VI su.all y Handle appGd in Dehra D-in, under the Union Ministry 
of Social Uclfaro, has, nraonp, its primary objective, the 
promotion and diversification of research in related areas. 

The Ministry also provides literal funding facilities to 
Voluntary agencies having worthwhile research projects, 

Ihit state action, however effective, cannot be the 
sole motive foroe in sparking off the impulse of the 
scientif3,c community and researcti workers to genuine and 
sustained dedi.cation. The interest of the scientists, 
social scientists, engineers and others in this challenging 
field must be aroused ?mid they should be convinced of the 
social usefulness of their endeavour. State as well as 
voluntary crg,anisations working in the field have, therefore, 
to assume the role of crnsadi.ng catalysts and tinder-box 
from which emanates an inexhaustible claim to kindle the 
interest of researchers from <a wade spectrum of disciplines, 
to keep it alive ti.ll a cresenondo of enthusiasm bursts forth 
in to a ri ch harves t of de vi ces , gadgets, techniques, materials 
and strategies. The voluntary agencies should also take the 
lead in gaining useful insights into various aspects of the 
education of the blind through carefully designed and 
coordinated research work. 

Thus, research is, indeed, essential, nay, crucial, in 
devising and developing meaningful tecliniques and 
technologies for the education of the blind. What is needed? 
is interested and enlightened research workers capable of 
ccmpl Gttng the proj e ct su cces sfully yi. thin the s tipul ated 
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alert and sensitive orlicators ,ajitl schorl 
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MEMTAL HANDIC^iP ; M OVERVIEW, WITH SPECIAL 
REEERMCE TO RESa^RCH ITJ EDJC^iTION OF THE 
M MT^iLL I i UHIDI Cj^PPED 
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Dr. Soota Sinclair 
iLsr^o elate Pro loss rir of 
Pediatrics In-charpe, 

Mental Retardabion Clinic 
Denarbroent of Ped.iatries 
All India Institute of 
M edi c al S ci enc es, 
i'l cw Delhi. 

Education and tr.aining of the mentally handicapped 
is the most important part of the entire prograinmc of services 
their care, management and hhbilitati"n. Diagnosis, 
prognosis j medical advice '-Vid treatment, etc. , are all 
important, and should be a regular part of services offered 
to the handicapped. Ho’-'ever, withrait education, these 
will only serve to prolong a vegetative or --ubpar existence, 
where the pualit^y of life is much below that which is 
optimally possible. Not only do the mentally handicapped 
suffer by the deprivation of the highest faculty a human 
being possesses, but also, the treatment they receive from 
society is much that it increases their rllsability, leaving 
them functioning at a far lov/er level than they are capable 
of. The ridicule and aversion or frank cruelty of many so 
called "normal" persons helps to make psychological wrecks 
of the mentally handicapped, l^lhile we are considering 
special education:al methods for the h.cndicapped, we should 
not forget that education of the community in the under¬ 
standing of handicap is also important. This is a generally 
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Poorly understood condition, not limited to the poor and 
the unouTicated. I have met senior government officials, 
educated persons moving in the most olite circles, and 
even social workers, who have asked me puestlons such as, 

"Is there any point in doing anything fc^r the retarded? 

They can't enjoy anything onway, can they?" or "Such 
children are mad, aren't they?". It is essential that 
people understand uhat handicap is, herore they can he 
expected to chruige their attitudes towards the haridicapped, 
or to give any meaningful help to them. The aim of all 
education is to increase the quality of life, and to help 
a child to become an independent, optimally functioning, 
responsible and contributing member of society. This 
includes the devolcpraent of creativity and initiative, the 
learning of now skills and the improvornont of old ones. 

As a child learns and develops skills, he also develops 
self-confidence and a better self image - an image that is 
usually pretty badly battered in the mentally handicapped. 

Not only is increasing independ^mce important, but also 
the enjoyment of life and of learning, xdiich should he the 
bllthright of all, whether handicapped or not. 

To fulfil such an aim, we need teachers trained in 
modern educational methods, who are responsive to their 
pupil's educational needs. This needs a high calibre of 
teacher, and also enough teachers to be able to give 
individual attention to each pupil. The mentally handicapped, 
even more than those of normal intelligence, need such 
individual attention. Without it, their educational 
achievement will be much below their potential capability. 
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Indi'S. is consiclGrsd. a. poor coutiiry ^ and. this is tho PGa,son 
or excuse we give for pap'_ng the majority of our school 
teachers a pittance. Even the miseraljle amount they get 
Is often hold up because of some red tare or the other. 

In addition, because wo keep our teachers poverty stricken 
society looks down on them, v/hich further decreases the 
readiness of a child to bcne.flt from whatever education he 
is exposed to. Because of all this, wo have very few persons 
who are willing to take up teaching as a careor. It is only 
either the very highly motivated, or those who cannot get 
any other kind of livelihood who \-jill settle for teaching - 
mostly the latter. This is hardly the kind of situation in 
which we can discuss newer educational research. 

The situation is even worse where teachers of the 
mentally handlcapprsd arc, concerned. In ;cme schools, they 
are not even yaid on par with teachers of children of norrnaj. 
intelligence. Only in very rare instances are they paid 
more. Yet their work is much harder, and they do not get 
as much feed back as a teacher of normal children gets, in 
the way of watching a student showing fast improveraont, They 
also need to know and apply modern methods of specio.l 
education for the handicapped. 

However, happily conditions otg not qrrite as black 
in many of our urban areas, where the imiyortancG of education 
and of those who are responsible for developing it, is 
realised. We do have schools, though not many, where 
education is of a high standard. But we need urgently to 
reform the pay structure of those resnonsible for the 
edneation of our children, and especially of teachers of 
the mentally handicapped. 
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Hot only is adequate pay needed, byt even more 
importmt, the training of teachers. Hardly any places axe 
available in India, outside twc or three centres, where a 
teacher can become adequately trained in modern methods of 
special education. This area has been ignored by our 
educationists for too long, 1 am gl ad H. C. E.R.T, has decided 
t':) take ud this area of work in addition to the very good 
work it is already doing. A well designed, one or two yesx, 
postgraduate course in special education, recognised by the 
university, mth provision for immediate employment of its 
alumnii on satisfactory completion of the course, is sorely 
neede^h Immediate absorption into suitable employment is 
essential to ]:revent brain drain to the affluent developed 
countries - a luxury we cannot afford. And yet wo allow nuany 
of our gifted, trained personnel no employment, and no 
facilities, with the result that they finally emigrate ~ 
after which we throw up our hands in hr.iy horror and cry 
"^^oney mad"l 

A number of questions arise when we consider the 
topic of research. 

Is there any need or scope for research in educa¬ 
tional methods in India? ^i^re wo not too poor a country to 
indulge in such a luxury? Can we not simply apply the 
research that has been done in other countries? 

I think the answer to these in both yes and no. 

We must apply whatever we can of basic research done else¬ 
where, as long as it suits Indian conrlitions. In this 
category come the learning process, effectivity of early 
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intervention procrr-mr/iet!, nany of the In-’crinl quos of behaviour 
modification, the principles of structuring the educational 
proerarnmo and sequential learning of tasks, and many other 
principles and techniques of learning. The details of 
techniques will obviously vary mth local conditions .rinxl 
cultures, expectations from the individual in relation to 
soClcty, etc.,* 

However, there are many problems - medlcra, 
educational and sociological - which are peculiar to India, 
and must be solved by us, ourselves. One of the most iraportont 
areas of applied research is evaluation of all on-going 
service or educational programmes. This is a must for any 
prograramo - ongoing evaluation of its efficacy, in the 
field of education, the following projects could yield 
valuable information : 

Evaluation of the effect of different types of 
educational, ind intervention programmes on functional 
adequacy, speed of progress, or any other parameter, 
which could lend itself to a testing procedure. 

Study of formal as compared to non-formai educaticsn. 
Study of results of teaching by educationists alone, 
or in conjunction vlth villas''e or local craftraon 
anrl artisans. 

Study of different types and raethocls of vocational 
training. 

Studies on the outcome of education in different 
types of schools : integrated, clay school, or 


residential. 
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Studies on the effect of different types of integrated 
activities, such as dr.smas, pen friendships, working 
on different types of projects together, for children 
of normal nnrl of sub-normal intellect. 

Standardization and ada.ptatioii of tests of intelli¬ 
gence and functional ability in the Indicn population. 
Social studies which may be valuable are : 

Study of the effects of different social conditions 
onfunctional adequacy - such as rural versus urban, 
joint family versus nuclear fiai'nlly conditions, homes 
\7ith both parents working outside the home versus 
those with one par cast at home, and so on. 

Study of productivity in industry of the mentally 
handicapped, compared to those of higher intelligence. 
(This could also fuide the choice of work for such 
individuals). 

Study of adequacy in marriage of tho§e who are 
mildly mentally handicapped or of borderline 
intelligence, compared to those better endowed. 

Quite a few problems are already being worked on. 

Many intelligence tests have been devised which are suitable 
for Indian conditions, Ed^ucational and behavioural research 
is also being undertaken. But much still needs to be (done. 

The field is wide open. 

However, basic requirements of research are proper 
standardisation of methodology and clear criterj.a to be 
defined, before a study is actually undertaken. The whole 
research team must receive adequate training in research 
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Kiethoclology before a ijr-ojocb is sbartei. Stanclarclisation 
of all tools and statistical evaluation of all results is 
a must. Unless this is meticulously done, research has nc 
meaning. We see examples of ^anecdotal resoarch" all the 
time - high praise of some form of ther:apy or educational 
technique which may have been given, with some imrrovcment 
noticed in a group of childjren, large or small. However, 
to call this research, and to state on the basis of it, 
that a particular form of therapy is better than .enother, 
it is necessary to take an exactly comparable group of 
children with all variables exactly matching the first 
group and to subject them to the alternative therapy, testing 
them by some rigid criteria, not just teacher or parent 


inipnessions. If impncssions are to be relied nn, a blind 
or < juble blind techniog i is necessary where neither the 
subject nor the assessor knows which type of trocatment is 
being given. In the case of educational techniques, this 
will be more difficult than in drug trials. The cress-over 


technique, coiranonly used in medd-cine, would alsn be difficult 
to use in educational systems. In this technique a group 
of children taking drug A for say 3 months, will be ass ess ec 
at the end of that time, and then be si^atched to drug B for 
another 3 months, being assessed after that time again. At 
the same time, an exactly comparable group of children ^,all 
get drug B for the first 3 months, and svh.tch to drug 
later. Neither the assessors nor the patient will know what 


drug is being given, Assessment of the effects of drug A 
versus drug B will be by clear, previously decided criteria 
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Resul-t-s-o-f ^tho-t-rlal woulrt be subjectoil-to statistical 
evaluation for gignlficance. Only after the assessment is 
clone, Is the code broken to allow the assessors or the 
subjects to know which drug xjas ^ and which was B. 

Without rigidly adhered to methodology i-md statistical 
evaluation of all results, glowing accounts of some treatraent 
or method can only serve as pointers, but cannot be taken as 
any proof of efficacy. In medicine, we see all the time the 
occasional child who is given up as lost. For example, a 
child who, after tuberculous meningitis, is discharged from 
the hospital in a near-vegetative state, of course, on 
continuing therapy with antituberculous drugs, will some¬ 
times return after a few months, practically normal. This 
is improvement for beyond the usual. However, if this same 
child hac'. had some rcligi-us or other type of intervention 
in the meantime, his improvement would have been attributed 
to the that intervention, rather than bo just the antituber¬ 
culous medications. For validity, statistical proof is needed. 
An adequate number or percentage of persons must respond 
to the new therapy for which claims aire being made, and this 
Improvement must be significantly better than the improvement 
with anti-tuberculous drugs alone, before any valid claims 
can be made for its efficacy, 

I’^inally, all research must be ethical, and be directly 
for the benefit of the mentally handicapped, not for their 
exploitation. The handicapped are as human as anyone else, 
not laboratory animals. 
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In India,, we ha'wtj a cc)Untry which, with ill its 
ellsach/antac'GS 5 ha,g a great many advantages too, and those con 
be supportive to the mentally handicapped as v^ell as to 
those who are not. We have much closer family ties than 
is customary in the west, Thi,s makes for a aceator feeling 
of security. Life is under less stress and has a slower 
pace, here. We are able to relax with our friends and chat 
to peoplo. Anxieties and stresses enn be talke'-^ about and 
there are many willing listeners - and no dearth of advlcel 
In the west, are, by and lai'ge, vjithout any such 

outlet, and have to pay fc-^-uirus sums to a psychiatrist to 
listen to them ventilating their grievances. The joint family 
system, with all its faults, did provide continuity of 
loving care and security for the children Intho family, even 
if the parents were ahs 't. Perhaps th.. care wtis net too 
loving where girls were concerned, while the boys were 
spoilt - but that is another Issues. However, even though 


the joint family is on its way out, even our nuclear 
families are much more stable then fnjnilies in the west. 
Such a social structure docs have a great deal to do with 
the feeling as well as the fact of security. Inoian 
society, again, is far more accepting than societies in the 
west. Calamities are taken as ccmlnp from destiny or God - 
so are all types of children, including the handicapped and 

are accepted as such. 
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This is alright as far as it goes. But more is needed. 
The ccinrnunity needs to he educated on how to help uhe 
h^andicapped to develop their faculties to the maximum. Not 
only formal but non-formal education can be given, whether 
in the school, or the home, or elsewhere in their own locality, 
perhaps from local or village workers in different trades, 
preferably in some activity which will make them even 
partially independent. Such R'’’ucational experiments fsre 
needed here. 

With our huge population of over 600 million persons, 
of which 2 to 3 percent or 12 to 18 million are expected to 
be mentally handicapped, and t per 1000 or 2.h million 
severely so, we cannot possibly provide enough special 
schools for them - or special teachers. The only way to 
provide education to such uumbers is to integrate them into 
normal schools. The Integrated Education Scheme of the 
Central Government, has unfoitunately hardly been given any 
publicity. It needs to be tal\en up by a great many schools. 
Again, evaluation of such integrated teaching is very 
necessary operational research. 

Even if integration of education were tci be widely 
iraplemenbecl, we still need to orient and educate the community. 
Parents should also be given the opportunlt,y to become 
familiar mth modern educational techniques, as they ere 
responsible for continuity of the child's education if he 
can go to school, and often for this total education, if he 
cannot. Parents educatlonal-cum-counselling sessions need 
to be started in large numbers. They are almost non-existent 
in India at present. 
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Educational and counsolling sessions for parents 
should stress fundamental principles of education .and 
management of the mentally handicpped such as: 

- Education and training shoulil he geared to mahln.c 
the mentally handicapped economically indepen .'Tent, as 
for as possible, .-md as early as possible. 

- Behaviour modification and conditioning technipuGs. 
Structuring of educational programme. 

Sequential purposeful teaching. Each step to he 
repeated as often as necossarj’’ till complotely learnt, 
and going on to the next step till a whole shill is 
mastered. 

Small realistic goals to be set, with much praise and 
appreciation shown on completion of .Sip all tasks, and 
minimal criticism. 

Occupation to be purposive, not merely to keep a child 
busy and out of the way. 

- No favouritism should, he shown .among the siblings in a 

family. Treatment should be impartial. 

Discipline, as well as love and warmth in the home, 
is essential. Discipline should be consistent and not 
irregular and erratic. child must learn to live in 
society, whether he is handicapped or not. 
undisciplined child will not be tolerated by the 
community. 

Handicapped children should be exposed to the environ¬ 
ment just as much as normal children, child who 
hidden’ away will not ^be able to learn, and will 


deteriorat e further. 

A handicapped child should not be 


abused find insulted 
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terras such as'-^'fool, mad, idiot, imbeciclo". 

All children, whether handicapped or not, have 
feelinos, and can easily he hurt. Such treatment, 
besides being hurtful, will also decrease their 
effective functioning, by making them hostile or 
withdrawn, and resistant to educatif''n. 

A child should be allowed as much independence as is 
consistent with his safety. He should certainly be 
allowed choice in matters such as preferences in dross, 
foods, and activities, as long as there is not too 
much inconvenience caused to the family. He should 
also be given increasing responsibility, in the 
effort to help him towards independence. 

Types of institutions. The adverse effect of residen¬ 
tial' institutes shou'ld be explained, 

- Early home stimulation programmes. 

The significance of tests of intelligence. 

In addition, individual counselling should be given 
regarding each child. His whole condition should be fully 
discussed, stressing his capabilities and potential, not 
only his disabilities. Such sessions need to be repeated 
on a regular basis. 

With the final aim of Independence, vocational 
training in a Vrarlety of trades which are m-netarily 
rewarding, rather than art_ work along, is needed. So are 
sheltered workshops and farms, reservation of jobs of the type 
that the mentally handicapped can do,' and contracts for 
industrial piece goods. Research is needed in evaluation 
of different types of work and of training, to guide choice 
of these. At present, voc.atlonal training is, by and l.arge, 
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stGrGotypGclj unimaginativG and unitorostin^, Thoro is iiiuch 
rooiii for iniprovGinent j 

Finally5 I would like to say a few words on the very 
important aspect of prevention of this conflition, a 
result of research here and abroad, we knew rnaay of the factors 
responsible for mental handicap. What is needed is 
extensive C'Smpaigning in education of the community regarding 
proventible causes of h.cndicap; prevontion of consanguinous 
marriages, adequate supervision of deliveries and adequate 
antenatal and early postnatal care, early immunization against 
disease and early treatment of disease, prevention of 
accidents in the home and on the reads, and prevention of 
institutionalisation of infants and children to preven them 
becoming even more hanfUcapped than they originally may 
have been. 

The handicapped can be helped to lead much fuller, 
happier and more useful lives than most of them do at present, 
through modern educational techniques. But there is always 
room for improvement - for bettor and more effective mouho'CeS, 


It is a wide open field for research. 
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INTRODJCTION; 

Edacation of the mentally retarded was not a matter 
of much j,nterest any where in the v/orld until ihe early 19th 
Century. It was a landmark in history of education when 
Jean Mark Itard undertook to educate Victor, the Wild 
Boy of Averon in 1801. He tried to-give sense trai.ning 
to Victor alongvrlth the emphasis on the es tahlishment of 
social, communications and problem-solving skills. But 
when Itard's attempt to teach this Vfild boy was not fully 
realised, an era of pessimism concerning the mentally 
retarded inavl tably followed. However, in ihe early 19th 
century itself Edward Seguin, one of the students of 
Itard, followed his load in the prospect of trai.ning 
the mentally retarded, Soguin, in fact, devoted his 
entire life to develop procedures for working wi. ih, the 
mentally retarded wj.thin an educati'‘nal framework, 

Marie Montessori elaborated on the work of Itard and 
Seguin in the late 19ih Century by developing a prograirme 
of act5.vi.tiGS requiring utilization of all senses. 

Since the days of Itard and Seguin almost every 
country has bern actively involved in its attempt to 
cope with the problem of the mentally retarded including 
their eeducation, trai-ning and rehabilitation in the comunlty 
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The concern for liie rotarded has now hocoruG a phenomenon 
In all cjvj.liscc' naU'iis, rond with tiic incliis tri alls a Hon 
of the society tbie necessity of the education and 
training of the retarded has increased raani fold, 

Education of the retarded must le understood in Its 
bmados t possible context. Educatjon docs not limit 
itjsclf to only acadonic or more textbook learning^ 
rather it is noro concerned' with the all-round 
development of an individual, 'the problems of, the 
retarded arc varied. Xot only they have limited intellectual 
and learning capacity which maiiios it all the more 
diffi cult for them the handling of symbols in rclati-cn 
to reading, writing and arithmetic, but they are a]-so 
incapable of having mature S'^clal tand omotie'nal 
relationships with peer group or others. He has poor self 
concepts and lack of coif ccanfidence in solving problc-ns 
or ge tttng alongAA.1 tli o thers . 

Principle of Normalisation: 

An op tini s ti o dovclopmon tal 
model of ment.-jl retardation views tliat tlie retarded is 
capable of grr-v/th, developmont and learning, ^he aJ-in of 
giving eclication to him would be te> help him to develop 
as a person so that he can manage his oi./n daily 
personal affairs ajnd r^’-gular work and can get a job 
according, to his potentialities, though his 
ps ychologJ, cal abili tj.es dealing vd 'bh analysis , s ynthesis, 
reasoning, recogni tj.on, languago communication or nunerf.ccl 
treatment may never reach the desired level. The aim of 
education should bo cGnsidered in relation to the 
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Integrated Education: 

Ttie concept of integrated educatilon is 
an off-shoot diroctly oraorging frnn the principle of 
normal! s a ti on. Hi s to rl call y, f acili ti g s f o r men tall y 
re'^tarded were always considorod sepai’ately from the 
regular school patterns. However, the recent trend 
seems to be in the opposite direction. 

jlll types of provi.sions for services to the 
handj^capped have passed through certain stages of development, 
Kari Grunewald (1980) has identified such stages of 
which the first one is the dlaFur.sti c staee where 
diagnoses are made and plains are f-'^rraiiated to meet yartlculEO’ 
needs. The second stage is that of sacctallsat3,cn where 
parti-culnr needs are met by special solutions Sftecific 
for those needs. The third one is called the stage of 
differentj-ation in which stage it is realized that a 
particular service cannot be standardized for all 
recipients. The relevant factors in this respect could 
be different age groups, degree of retardation and the 
like. The final stage is a composite one characterised 
first by decentralization of services, tien provision 
for integration of servJ,ces tO’ the retarded with those 
similar services avaj.lable to the non-hahdl capped In 
the communi ty. 

The integrated edacat5,on asks for special classes 
or schools \dthln the grounds or on tiie promises of ttie 
regular schools wl, th the idea that spec5,nl education bo 
Integrated into general education aS fully as possible. 
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characteristics of the individual concerned. Even the most 
severely or profoundly retarded is assume cl to have sone 
capacity for developing progressj vely hi ^er levels of 
skill. This optimistic view point suggests that education 
an^'' training must ho pro\dcled to the retarded to pronete 
te achi n g .an d d g ve 1 opme n fc, 

The principle of normalization, an outstanding 
strategy has presently boon recognised "by all as one of 
the aims of educqtion. While referr5,ng to the principle of 
normalization, Grunewald (1969) states that, "The term 

implies. a striving in various towards what 

is normal.nomiali zation does not imply and denial 
of the retardate's handicap. It involves rather 
exploiting hj s o-then mental and physical capacltJ^es so 

that his h;mtUcap become loss prrnounced.", 

NormallzaUon entails "maMng avaj-lable to the mentally 
retarded patterns and conditions of everyday life which 
are as close aS possible to the norms and patterns of the 
main stream of society" (Miroe, 1969, p, 181). 

Normalization (thus) is a process that employs 3 B 
culturally nnmal means as possible to bring about as 
normal functioning by ttio retj-irdod person as possible" 
(Neisworth &. Smith, 1978, P.87). The normalization 
principles bcosi cally inv-lve the principle of humani zatf.on. 
It refers ha the services, situatirns and attitudes which 
will bring ab-ut humane care of the retarded (Dybwad, 1973). 
It thus implies that the society previ.des a x^lnce for 
men tally normalis at^-on, tiaerefLre, demands availability 
of Services ■'with equal access for retarded citizens 
so iiiat they con have as norm.ol cl rcumstances and as 
least restrictivo environments as possible. 
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From the parents point of viov;, integrated schooling 
appears to be less s tj f'nti zing. This v;ill also extend 
an opportunity for tiie non-retarded children to have 
some intoracticn with the handicapped children. 
OrcUnarilyprejudi.ee, less cciapremising attitude, bias and 
ignorcance prevail in most situations discouraging- any 
close relationships between the two. however, under integrated 
Gdu cation scheme, the children as well as teachers would 
become exposed to the retarded wtiich would help them to 
develop an understending and hjlerrance for thorn. 

Till recently education for retarded children in most 
countries did not form a recognised component of the 
national or any state plan of the Education lUnistry. 

However, situations arc chaning fast and more and more 
countries are faveuring an cchcaticnal scheme which 
recognized tliat oxcepti-onal children need to be 
integrated with so-called normal children in schools in 
such activities as games, physical educati.on, school 
assembly, recreati.on, and hobhy activiti.es, fhey, hov/ever, 
need to he taken out of the regular class for romddial 
treatment whore the is less class pressure and where 
individual’s need can be catered better. In Indonesia, 
in some rural- areas the education of the hancicapped 
children which included the blind, the deaf and the 
retarded has been integrated with regular schools. Here 
the special need of the handUcappod children is met 
in part by visiting specially traj.ned teachers who at 
regular intervals do the supperte.sory work to bo followed 
by Uie regular teacher. Ihe regular teacher thus 
needs to follow the progress of the child jointly with 
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the special ecHcation teacher hy reinforcing the romedifa 
treatment in his class„ Adequate use cf programmed 
instmactions and ins tructional gaiaos are imperaUve In 
this respect. 

Government of India has also recommended integraUon 
of schools which involves baking in men bally handicapped 
children in regular schools for normal children, where they 
would take part in all activities and classes in which 
they are at par wi. th the other children. It has been 
recommended iiiat special "resource" teachers and special 
"resource" classrooms for the handicapped whore they can 
be separately taught in class room subjects in which ihey 
cannot participate equally with other normca children. 

One of the major objectives of providing a 
ni. riaalized setting for mentally rotardod is that tiiey 
must bo naintreamod in the least restrictive envj,ronnQnt 

I 

possible. In the U.S. the concept of integratJ,on has been 
emtodied in federal lagislation in 1975 which is deemed 
to be inplented by PL.94-142 - Educatton for All 
Handicapped Children Act, The basic Intention of this law is t 
prevent an in di’s/j. dual from being sttmatj. zed through 
classification and labelling. The public schools CGovt. 
Schools) have been entrusted wi.th the education and 
training to provide appropriate, individually designed, 
instructional programmes for all children, including 
moderately retarded, to the maximum extent possible. 

More and mere emphasis is nov/ being g3,ven on the 
provision of instructional programmes for mildly 
retarded school-age children. This has replaced earlier 
emphasis on provi,sion of special education programme 
for the severely and pi of undly rotardod. 
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The j,sgue of integration, hcv/over, hop its usual 
cUffi. cultlos as uell, Fcr instance, it has often heen 
pointed out that the atti tides of the so-called nomal 
children towards their retarded peers ml t n--'t be 
congenial which might lead to rejection or even bullyj,ng. 
prof, Miki (1980) has also expressed his drubts about the 
success of integration programme in the field of education 
for the mentally retarded. According to him the character¬ 
istics of the aims and contents for the education for the 
mentally retarded has been slighted. He argues that the 
curriculum for the mentally retarded must be made which 
is conducive to the saving of the llmi ted mental energy 
of the retarded and tho raain emphasis vroul d be on tecaching 
minimum essential contents and traj.ning an individual 
accordinpj to his abllitios which w'^uld help him in develop¬ 
ing as a person nhd to get a job in thi. future. In a 
recent empirical study, Nalvra and Sen (1979), in fact 
found that insteaf of raainstreromjng of the retarded, 
the special schools in a nen-instj, tutionalized setting 
were most beneficial for the retarded. In any case, the 
integration of retarded children into 1he regular schools 
is hi ghly unlikely to be so complete as to include all 
the severely and profoundly retarded. 

Nature of Education and Training; 

* • 

The usual curri,culun 

provided to mildly and moderately retarded would not be 
suited to those youngsters with profound or severe 
2'ctardation who most often need assistance in such basic 
Skills as sitting up, che^hng, swa].lowing or going to too 
to-ilet. These developmental areas are of special concern 
of the special educators who are to decide on type of 
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cu r rf. culum neeclGcl, how such curriculum could host be 
delivered and v/h^t wr'Uld be the facilitating environment 
most congenial to their need and development of quick 
training programme for the teachers who would be entrusted 
with the job of training the children. 

However, among the retarded populatton, only b% is 
assumed to be beyond any hope who need custodial care. 
Nevertheless, India being the second most populous 
country in the world, its proportionate share of severely 
profoundly retarded becomes increasingly alarming. The 
nature of care and tr.aj.nlng required for cUfferent 
categories of the retej-decl, is not the same. The problem 
is much deep rooted. Even the concept of retardation is 
not clear ta many. The log,al provision for the protection 
of the retarded is far from telng satisfactc;ry. The attiha 
of the public tov/ards the retarded is lamentably 
unfavourable. The literacy rate is very low in India. 
Around Q0% of the popula.tJ.an in India are rural habitants. 
Many f-smilios do not even recognise the presence of a 
ret.arded child, unless the problem is a severe one 
when tliey try to look for some help from outside 
agencies, "^hc number of such service agencies is also not 

' I 

large enough to cater to the bulk of the retarded. The 
existing servi.ccs for the mentally retarded in Ind3,a 

cater for less than one percent of the total number of 
the retardates, 

E arl y 1 dm tl f i c a ti on an d in tor ven ti on would 
maximally benefit the mildly retarded. Special education 
and traJ,ning may te given tq this group following the 
principle of ncrmcoll zation as far as practicable. 
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The J^mpact of stimulus deprivation on tho dovolupmont 
of in tell ec tun.! and social competence has been uiclely 
accumented (sec Son, 1976). There is aiouph evidence 
that the type of stimuli to ’vjtiich a younpster is exposed 
during the first six years of life and tne extent to 
which a youngster has opportunities to interact with a 
changiteg onvironraent arc directly related te the in tell- 
ec inal clevelopmen t of the child in tlie form of develop-ment 
of complex notwo.rks of information. If the child is 
exposed to an environment cr.mprisod of a variety of 
stimulation, it encourages verballsatinn, provides 
chances for exi'^lorption and gives ample opportunities for 
manipulating objects. Again if the exi:*orjence is 
rewarding, the child is expected tn develop relatively 
rich rei^ertoire c.f information in contrast to a child 
who has been denied all such stimulations. 

The self image of the retarded aJ-so needs to be 
developed. It may be possible to encourage them in 
exiJressing their ideas through paJ.nti'.ng, drawing, clay 
modelling, sculpure, etc. The Creative Growth Centre in 
California, is doing a wonderful job in this directl,nn. 
'Creative Growth' is a community based programme for adults 
with mental, physical and emotional h,andicaps in Oakland, 
California, It provides a supportive, non-comp e ti tivc art 
studio environment, counselling, communications and 
i dependent living skills, and also an art gallery to 
display the work of the handlcappof’ participants, A 
dedicated hushand and wufe team, Dr, Elias Katz, a 
Clinical Psycholo gj,s t and his wife Mrs. Plorence-Luclens 
Katz, an art director, started fhe centre in 1973 with 
a grant from the of fid'a of Human Development of the 
U.S., Department of Heal te, Education ,and Welfare. 
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11 Is a unique programme dedicated to tJae idea that all 

in:'1.vj.duals, no matter how severely handicapped (mentnliy^ 

( 

physically or emotionally) can gcln onplo^rnient, 
enjoyment nhd flilfilncnt through painting, sculpture, 
print making, and can also produce works of high artJ.stic 
merit. It cherishes to the conviction that all people 
including ihese with physical, raent.al, and emoticnal 
handicaps, - have the capacity to grow ahd develop as 
happier, more productive human beings through creative art 
exp-'eriencGS. The prograimriG is geared to individual needs 
and many exceptions are made so that the handicaiqiiGd can 
grow at their pace in their own cli. recti on. The individual 

gain self esteem while improving communication and social 
skills, part of the overall development of one's potential, 
for independent living. Counselling and independent living 
skills are also integrated into the programme of the 
'Creative Growtlri', 

In India, three artists from Jy'-'thisahgh, jUimedabad 
had won in 1979 international ddstincUon for their works 
of art which were selected for exhibition at tho 
prestJ. gious 17 th International Exhibition of Ai’t by tho 
Mentally Handicapped held in London. 

Tiie moderately retarded needs special educati'^nal 
programme vjhlch should aim at development in major 
learning areas. In addition to basic education in ? R‘S 
training in self care skill needs to be given. This 
should include major developing areas like motor 
integration, perceptual and motor skills, language and 
communication and conceptual skills. Special curricula 
may be developed and standardized for this purpose. 
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The retardates may be given special trai.ning leading to 
practical help in thej?^ day to day li-';, such as 
dressing, independent movement, handling of money matters, 
maintaining personal hygiene, learning to communicate 
about their needs, self-help, etc. 

Creation of more service centres and day care 
centres leading to development and training of the 
moderately and severely retarded is needed. Day care 
centre has been looked upon as a modal form of care in 
most of the countries as has been noted in the VfflO 
workshop of iho South East Asia Region held in hew Delhi 
between 12-lG Sept., 1978 for the 'development and 
strengthening of mental retardation programmes. It is less 
complicated to insti,tute and less costly to mai-ntain 
the desired level of care, and at the sometirae it 
preserves family ties. The consensus o. the workshop 
emerged to emphasize day care as the mere generally 
applicable settiuig for retarded children of school going 
age, Grunewald (1980) also commented that "on influence 
for favourable development 5.s to be found partly in tho 
small number of interpersonal relata.ons forced upon the 
retardate thus making them potentially s ttmulating rathi-r 
than frustrating, and partly in the homelike atmosphere 
and equipment of the room and of the uni b to which tliG 
room is eonnectod," (Cmunev/ald, 1980: P.66). 

Creation of small, parent-initiated facility in 
diversified forms for the retarded children cut si do the 
mainstreams of professional educators, and administrators, 
has received impetus in recent years. The advantage of 
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adopting the principle of "small environraont" for the 
s /crely retarded ’/jhc'-' the numher o ' persons for 
interaction is limited to a group of 6 to 8 or even less 
has been outlined by Grunewald (1980). It has emphasized 
a caring atmosphere, and day facilities that preserve the 
ti G s with f amilies. 

The significance of early education prograinne and 
the nature of pro-schooling programming has been detailed 
by Neishworth and Smith (1978). In the Indi.an context 
Malhotra (1979) has also suggested some dovelopraent of 
educational pir-grammes including homo-stimulation 
programme for the retarded. In a bid to deal wi ti the 
practical aspects of MR, PVmR (India) also recently 
gave a call for Essays for compoti. tion entry loading to 
practical programme concerning curriculum/trraining 
s'-'hedules for the mer-^ally handicapp'"d, A number of such 
essays (Ahear, 1979; Radhakrishnan, 1979; Shamim, 1979) 
h-aVG sh'^/n sufficient mc:*\lt which deserves consideration 
for a follow-up, 

Tho profoundly retarded who need custodial care 
constitute only a small portion of the retarded. More 
institutions may be started in all states to look after 
such cases. Adequate trained personnel may be employed 
in such Institutes, The families who cannot bear the 
life long burden of the profoudly retarded children, 
emotionally and/or financially, need ^x> be helped by 
the state. This situatJ.on may occur to any type of family 
background, i rrespeetj. ve of race or creed. If ttie 
families can afford, the y should pay for Ihe care of th©ir 
W'^rds in the insUtuttons according to their income, 
in case they are not willing to keep such cases at home 
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along with -them. Conversely, if some family wants tc keep 
such chilf'^ren at home, hut cannot afford it, they should 
he given help from the state. 

Vocational Tra3,ning of the Retarded; 


Ac a do Lii c ac hi c v omen ts 

are rclatively unimport,ant in conprarison social 
adaptatton and vocat5.cnal training of the mentally retarded. 
Vocational ■ tr,aiding is the only means of making mentally 
retarded economically and S('cially self-dependent, at 
least partially. A ci^/ilized society is keen to see that 
even its most humble nenbor, with sevoro shr^rtconings, be 
it physic all or mental, finds a plcace in it ttiough in a 
meagre way,, without unduly livj,ng a parasitic life. In 
■this context scientific enquiry is of utmost importance 
to tap the ahiliUes ahd limitations'of those less 
fortunate inhabitants. So far as tlie mentally retarded, is 
concerned, there is also a growing consciousness in recent 
years that at least some of them cah achieve a reasonable 
degree of adjustment tc/ work and social life. This 
conviction is receiving imp etas fiT^m research findings 
all over the world. The last low dccaoes have witnessed 
various efforts made hy investigators in different 
countries for evaluatj,ng and predi cting the potential of 
the retardate for vocational rehabilitation. 

Vocatl-onal schools for the mentahly retarded achlts 
are not too mcony in India, as a result mahy of them do not 
find suitable jobs even after education and training in special 
schools. The sheltered workshop is the ideal for 
employment of the trai.ned mentally retarded. A Sheltered workshop 
serves as a transitory place for mild and moderately 
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retarded to receive traj,n3.ng In various trades and 
crafts, to develop more skills and provide opportunities 
to get jt^bs in the open omploymont. The trai.ning is 
provided in sheltered atmosphere. Structured vork 
problems which vary in ccmplexi, by can bo created to 
develop his work capacity. Sudden transition to work 
environment is not easy^ cn-the-job training and shel tercel 
workshop are necessary to protect him from the stresses 
of competj. tive more si tu tatlons . For mentally handicapped 
adults shelteied workshops, farms and employment by 
industries are needed. For severely retardates and many 
moderately retarded, who are not capable of receiving 
open employment, sheltered workshop is the only ans^^cr 
for employj.ng them permanently. After receiving training 
they work on various subcontract works received from 
various agencies. 

The process of job identification is not so easy 
when planning for the employment of the mentally retarded 
worker, Jacobs et al, (1979) have gj,ven a source of 
general information on appropriate jobs which is designed 
to help the counsellor locate these jobs and omployers 
v/1 thin the communj,ty, lihe 158 job profiles are arranged 
in G related groups; (1) merchandj. zing occupatJ.on, 

(2) office oc cup ations, ( 3 ) service occupations, (4)a,griGul 
fishing/foresting, (6) skilled trades, and (6) processing 
and manuf ac taring oc cupations . 

Tra.ining can be given both for vocational and pre- 
vocational phases of a training programme. Eifforent tyi^es 
of training programme may be conducted in a variety of 
comblnaUons and settings. Trai^ning could be in basic skllh 
which refers to the pr-par atlon of the trainee in the 
fundamental and academic skills such as reading, writing 
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opportunxtj,es for personal growth and community placement, 
Thei G arc now 160 ncn-]^ r. fit cu tonomcu .3 men hers of 
goodwill industries of America, Inc, which consti.tute 
the natJ-on’s largest private rehabilitatlcn programme 
servi,ng 60 per cent of itoerican vocationally handicapped 
persons, William G Wiegers, tiie executive director of 
the industries of the Greater East Bay says that, 

"No matter what abiliti.es a person has lost, other 
abilities remain. The first big stop in new hope to a 

handicapped person is to find that he can do best.,. 

it is s'living faith, for by it wo moan scrvi,ce, team 
work and a genuine belief in our indivi.dual responsibility 
toward our fellow men, convinced that tiie true object 
of all help is to make helpunnecossary". Goodwill trains 
persons with mental, physical or social disability, for 
jobs that they can do such as warehousemen, food services, 
sewing, drycleaning ai'id laundry, upholstery, woodwork, 
small wares repair and. bicycle repair. The trraining j,n a 
specific field is provided in accordf.-nce with the trainee's 
own efficiency and employment potential. The training 
is also geared to specific openings' demand for unskilled 
or semi-skilled, as available in the corrmunities' placement 
marke t. 

Today, Goodwill is international in scope with thg 
active support of people of many fa5.ths. There arc many 
Goodwills throughout the U.S.A., Canada and oWior nations. 
East local unit operates independently relying on i ts 
own community to formulate and execute its programme. Their 
venture has been well paid off, as the cornmodlUos tiiey 
Sell, are procured from different families free of cost who 
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anr' typing th.nt are applicable to almost all jobs, The 
second is trai-ning in care skills prr.viding the trainee 
with exiioriencc of more complex activiUes, common to a 
particular group or general groups of jobs. The third typo 
relates to the preparation in specific skills ref]uired 
by the tr,a3.nee in which he Is to be placed. Finally, the w:'rk 
adjustment training that pervades all aspects of tr,alning 
and is concerned th motivation, work attitudes, work 
h abl ts and p r-' du c ti vj, ty. 

In a recent work Sen (1981) has reported the 
findings of an empirical study dealing with appropriate 
manipulation of certain variables which would have a 
beneficial, effect in bringing into the universal transfer 
phenomenon among the retarded including moderately and 
even a few severely retarded. 

Vocational training and educ-ation of the retarded 
should trai.n tticm for independent living as far as 
possible. Werk may be given to them with financial 
recompense. The staffi.np, pattern and the tr'^lnlng of the 
staff employed should, be given due attention. 

Sheltered workshops may be started in different 
parts ol tile country to absorb tho mildly retarded and 
even some moderately retrorded who can prove their worth 
under proper trai;ning and care. 

The goodwill inrfustri^es in some western and eastern 
countries mainly employ the retarded. These industries were 
first organised in Boston in serving the ddsabled, 
vocationally handicapped and vocationally disadvantaged 
by pr^-vldjng vocational, rehabilitation sorvj.ces, traJMing 
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want to cUspose of their clcT holrnfj;!!!ps, used or unused. 

Hie donr-ps in exchange get suhstaritial tenefit in terms rif 
tax exemption due to their chari table gif't. The scheme 
is working well, the censumer gets the product at a very 
low price in contrast to market price and all the parties 

involA^ed a.re equally beheriterl from such endeavours. 

Though it is nc't sure v/hether such a schortle would also wc-rk 
with such efficiency in India., the project is, hovrevt.r, 
werth trying. 

R c s i den ti ad. Faci 1 i tj. e s f or th e Re tar de cl; 


"Qie retarded adults 

should he absorbed int-. the coranuni ty as fa r as possible, 
they may live satisfactory functional lives with their 
families. However, they may also live in sraall 
rest t’^enti aJL grcnps , 

In the developed countries, there are ample 
resources to have elaborate schemes for the welfare of the 
retarded. The system suits the specific culture and 
doraancl as neither the farnj.llGS have tine nor have the will 
to cont5,nue with the retarded children, Sta.tcs* help is 
readily available, and whenever the families can afford, 
they pay for their wards after sending them tr. some 
retarded home and institutes, Hio 'Clausen House’ in 
California, provides a re si don ti ,al house for tiie retarded 
which gives them practical training as vrell as pre- 
vocattonal training. The dausen House is a series of 
residential facilities for men holly retarded adults 
operated by a non-sectarian, non-profit corporation under 
the spr^nsorship of -the Episcopal moojse of California. 
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It provides active prograrrmilno thrr.u gh-ou t the week in a 
residential setting vrki-h Includes ela jrate instructions 
in the hasic skills of independent adult llvint" and 
add! ticnril training in living skills. Recreational 
activities are also included in the prograrrnc tc enhance 
the residents' abilities to plan and structure leisure time. 
The special project GO ( greater opportuni tie s f^r adult 
living) is an apartment facility which provides a semi- 
independent living situation for those Clausen House 
residents who are ready for an intensive, individualised 
programme in independent living. 

The retardates should have a chance if tliey so 
desires of indepondent living and working, away from their 
own family. However, the issue of residential facilities 
of rthe retarded need to be worked out inch, vi dually for 
each society and culture. In Indian, context, It seems that 
whenever possible the fmaily may be encouraged to look 
after ‘their own retarded off-spring (irrespective of 
degree of ro tar dr at?, on) for which the family may he 
provided financial assistance, particularly when the 
retarded child is not gainfully omplo§red in a sheltered work 
shop or in ah open industry, 

in India, the retarded child as far as possible is 
to be looked after by the family. The failure of institution 
alization programme ahd state hospitals in the west should 
point out the correct perspective in the Indian setting. 

The family bond is strong enough in India, the child should 
be absorbed in the f.amily as far as practicable. The 
concept of mother teacher needs to be given proper 
consideration. If the mother devotes time for the retarded 
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child in a natural environment, rail encouragements and 
material incentives sh uld bo prcvideL to the family. 

The strate may give some financial a.ssi stance to the family. 
Some vjeekly classes for the parents of the retarded nay to 
organised in different localities vhich would enable them 
to be Srcquainted with the probable scdu ticns for various 
problems faced by them as also they would be able to 
interchange their ideas and views regarding the problons 
of their off-spring with the fellow parents. 

The residential facllitfx-s may be provided for these 
retarded whose home environment is not a congenial one or 
whose Gonditicn is so pre found, as to domfind a cot care 
which the family cannot afford. 

Proper legal provisions nc-od ter be- made for the 
protection of the retarded agai-nst exploitation and their 
uncunning involvement in some low related prcblcms (sec 
Sen, 1978). Co-crdinatj.on cf prc'fessirnals concerned mth 
the problems of the retarded may bo effected in the 
form of periodic organised meeting at dj,fferent 
locations. Need for public a.'w.arcness about the problem 
of retradati.on and development of the correct attitude 
towards the retarded is another prerequisite. 

Training of the Personnel; 

j'jiy programme in tiie services in tiao 
field of retardation calls for cc'-ordinatecl efforts in the 
mobilisation of all possible avenues in an attempt to 
ameliorate the condj,Uon of the handicapped and tc 
rehabilitate' him into the community. Needless to mention 
that Government both a'"' centre a.nd st.'-'te levels, local 
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au thcrl tiGS , voluntary agencies and public at large 
should work cc'ncertodl^ in this directton. 


very nature of the problem of retardation 
involves persons of di f ferent profes si ons with diversified 
background in training and educatton. Adequate trrdning 
cond eduCrat5.on of oil personnel involved with the care of 
retarded is of prlnary importance. Medical pmetj. tionurs ^ 
Specialists, psychologists, teachers, social workers, 
technicians, all should rocc-ivo a good, background 
in the subject of retardation. 

The task of trd-ning the personnel Is not a simple 
one. However, the me.st valuable resource-for the retarded 
is his teachers and staff. It is, therefore, of utaost 
importance that staff would bo properly trained, TherofL.rc 
special emphasis should be laid on tr.nining of teachers 
of the handicapped leading h-'. a cemprehensive un dors tan din 
of the condition as well as acquiran.ce of knowledge about 
mooern techniques of education, trai,ning .and managoment, 

Trai-ning programme would also involve trai.nlng 
of personnel for residential institutions and day care 
centres, vjhero children would ha.ve mostly profnund and 
severe retardation^ Special education teachers, tea.cher 
helpers, crafts teachers, administrators for retardation 
centres are the pre-requisites for education and training 
of the moderately and mildly retarded. Similarly trained 
personnel is also needed for imparting pre-vo cation al 
and vocational training of the retarded. 
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TraJ,ning of the parents is anolher important concept. Tlio 
emphasis on pcarontal inV''lvement in tb. ec3ucation of their 
handicapped children has received ever increasing 5,mpetus 
over the last clGcadc. The rationale for parental 
involvement and in consequence their traj,ning, has been 
expanded by Prof. Peter Mi ttler in a lecture organised 
hy the MKR in 1979 during his visit in Delhi that time 
(see also Mi ttler, 1980). It is of utaost importance that 
parents, particularly mothers should receive adequate 
guidance for promoting physical and mental development 
of the retarded off-spring, '-^hey also need counselling 
in their own psychological adjustaent towards acceptance 
of the very hard truth that the child is handicapped. 

GuidahcG to parents and their involvement par ticularly in 
the pre-school training of the child is of uteiost 
s i ghi fi c on c0. in f ac t, th£ whole f and, 1 y of tlie re tcar de d 
is in need of helpi loth economical anc psychological. 

The attitude of the siblings, the relatives residing under 
the Sams roof have to bo moulded s^ tJiat proper 
development of the abilitJ.es and capabilities, howsoever 
might he restricted, can be Gcsured. 

Concludi.ng Remarks; 

Though the exact number of retarded is not 

definitely known, It hai3 been estimated that there misjit 
bo about 24 million .retarded in Inclla(SBe Sen, 1981). 

PralJhu (1979) has Indicated that talcing the average Indl.n 
family size 5-G, one out of every 8 to 10 families Is 
dlieotly connected with the problem of mental retardation. 

Though a majority of them would be only mildly or 
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morlGrately retarded. F'wever, in Delhi itself about 
2000 cases arc rliapri^^sed as retarded every year. The 
existing facilities abS'^.rh about 100 of them. To date, 
there are about 150 kno-wn institutions in the whole 
country providing 8000 beds for a population of 24 
rnillion retarded pccplo. “^ho institutions provl,dc clinical 
medical, educational, vocational, pre~vocati onal, 
teacher-training, resoarch, psychotherapy aAd care. Of 
these, educational sind vocational programmes are more 
common and psychothero.py is the least. The services 
which are now avai.lable are primarily concentrated in 
majoi’ i^etroprlises, tu t m.any s tates and citi.es do not 
have any faclli ties at all. Most of the ins tl. tu tions arc- 
el the r run exclusively privately or privately with some 
aid from the s tate/cen trnl government. 

The facillti,es available for habili tation of the 
retarded are far from satisfactory. Adult retardates 
have received the least attention sc for in India, and 
faciliti,es for them are relatively few throu,ghcut the 
country. Neither the private organisations nor the 
state authorities have deal t suf f1 cien ti. y wi. th 1iie 
problem of men telly retarded adults. In recent years, 
however, attempts are being made in many parts of the 
country to devote some attention to them. 

The problem of the retarded in the villages is not 
the same as it is experienced in tee cities, m tee 
villages as also sometimes in cities many are ignorant 
sbeut tee concept of mental retardation. When the child 
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is unable to continue at school, he is automatically 
abS'''T'bed in the family "vaf’G, However, in many cases, 
their handicap would be conspicuous if they are 
transferred from a rural set-up to an urban one. 

in the cities, when the mentally handicapped child 
cannot continue at schrol, he poses a serious problem 
for the family as also for the community at large, 

Indus trl jlis a ti on-cum-urbanisation brings in more plight 
for tire retarded in terms of their adjustment to tiie 
comraunl ty. 

However, ah awareness of the nature and problem of 
mentally retarded has been growing in India over the 
last two decades. The unholy trinity of jlli toracy, 
malnutri tton and poverty contrilute to' disadvantages in 
the intellectual .and social development of the growing 
child. Poverty also forces the off-spring of the poor 
to have very limited sphere of ey’ieriences. Because of 
the ccm’-'ler nature of the Indian social structure it is 
reasonable to assume that it would much more difiicult to 
erad.icate completely some of the social evils like 
poverty, catcism, rural-urban cliscrcijahcy in f cacili ttes, 
prejudice and discrimination, poor nu tri tlon, inadequate 
heal ill servj.ces, subs tan hard housjn g, inferior eciucation, 
unemployment otc. However, v/itli the t?rndual elimination 
of social inequalities and moulding of attitude it might 
be possible to develop the ri ght perspoc tive. even 

though it would not be possible to reduce the prevalence 
rate of mild retardation by way of complete removal of 
environmental deprivation, creation of better scope for 
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their care, training and rehabilitation would go a long 
way in ar.cli.-'rati nr ^ conrmons of *is group and this 

is the need of the present time. 

Mental retardation is not just a medical problem, 
it is basically a social problem. It is a challenge for 
any of the interdisciplinary sciences having direct or 
indirect concern fcrmentcl rotardat5.cn, iimelioration 
prograrnac involvj.ng welfare measures - education, social 
and rehabilitation would be tlie correct persrecti've for 
mocllfyJ.ng an existing or developing effect. 

It is heartening to note that in the recent past 
the behavioural scientists in India also have shown their 
concern for far reaching consequences of multifarious 
aspects of retardation. One manifestation of their 
concern has been In the form of organising seminars, 
symposia and confcrcnc.-.s in di-fferent parts of the 
country. The Golden Jubilee Conference of the Indian 
Psychological Association on '’the 03.sadvantaged Child" 
(University of Madras, October, 1976) has made 
specific recommendations for pr''viding extra facilitios 
which are meant to compensate for the improvised 
environment of the children. The year 1979 International 
Year of the Child has also seen a number of rictivitios 
concerning welfare of the child in India. In order to 
develop' a policy and a plan of action at the national 
level a draft of recommendations was prepared by 
Indian experts at the initiative of Director General of 
Health Services and the Ministry of Social Welfare, 
Government of India. The current year 1981 has been 
declared as ihe year of the disabled -nd a number of 
conferences at different levels are being organised 
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as one of the main nctivj.ties ennetminr the hojiaca/pod, 
inipleinen ta tj-on cf Sf.ne important rcC(.r.ffiionr''at 5 ,('ns would 

CO a lone way f'or m overall dovelopnent and loarning 
o f the r 0 tar de d, 

Thou rh su rn cj.ent liter a tire .1s n^'-w availahle cm- 
cerninn; the assets and deficits of the retarded, mere 
res(?arch is necessary in the cducatJ-onal field in the 
Indian contCD^t. .in action oriented, procramae is awirl^ted 
alf^ncside with the need for research. 

Some of the Important Areas of Research for 
Education and Training of ttie Retarded ares 

(1) Detormininp; the prevalence of mentally retarded 

1 n clu din c ru ral aro as and i clen t1, n ca tL on of 
! 

f, 

\ mentally retarded in its different cate c'-ries. 

(2) Dsvelopmcnl- of in belli gene r. test with particular 
reference non-schc-.o! ppinr children who ml r;ht 
have different cncnitJ.ve styles from those havino, 
school ez^ierfence ’•rhj.ch are usually subtly 
imbedded in the so-called intollioence tests. 

(:^) Develnpraent/ndaptation of social adaptability scale 
(d) Role of stimulating environment on learninc and 
o the r CO gn 1 ti ve d eafo 1 .men ts, 

(f) Role of mo ther/parents in tlie education of the chil 
(d) Factors affecting learning and rtmiedial measures. 

(7) Education and trai-ninig diiring pre-schuol years 
(up to G yrs.) Determination of the natire c.f 
pre-school ej^cerience necess 'ry to be gi.ven, 

(8) Scope cf special education (lG-18 yrs.) integrated 
education for mildly and moderately retarded. 

Scope of me ns breaming. .ir,_as of adjustment and 
maladjustment. 
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(9) impact of small group, day care centres for ttc 

severely rete 

(10) Scope of Trolnin- aric’^ rohalllx toatlon of the adult 
rctoirded. Training; bhe wildly and moderatGly 
retarded actilt in pre-vocationed .end vocational 
skills. Factors affectinp; such traininc and 
ccnsGciucnt vocational adjushnent and rehahili t'ltion 
in the community. 

(11) uducation of the personnel w^o are directly or 
indirrctLy concerned with the vjellarc of tiae 
retarded. 


May he hy the turn of this century we would l^e aMe bo 
produce an o-jitimist1.c picture about the cenditions of the 
retarded in India even with the limited resources ava.ilalle 
in our country, provided we can have a co--rdlnated effort 
in the mo hills a U on of all possible facilities for the 
retarded, ^'h^ most loci cal way of jiineli oration of the 
condition of the handicapped would he hy means of a 
commulati.ve progranne hath bic-raedical and social, for 
indiviclial development from conception onwards in 
conjunction wi. th tlie i;arGntal oclu-'atinn and m:.bilisation oT 
envi.ronmental facilities. This wmld involve fnrrnul-"'tion 
and implementation of appropriate policies for an all 
round welfare of the handicapped in different parts of 
tlie world. 
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V.02,0 Lead paper 
LEARNING DISABILITIIB 
^ SPECIi'':G reading DISABILITIES ) 

BY 

Mrs. R. Malhotra, 

Hony. Director, 

Day Care Centre for Mentally- 
Handicapped Children, 

Y.M.C.A, Centre, Nizamuddin East, 
NEVJ DELHI. 


Going found a magnificient niuseum in koln (Cologne) 

West Germany, seeing slides \d.th historical rev±e\-is in 
Gennan language, and hearing commentaries, I cn^me out \dbn 
utter frustration. I was like an illiterate person, 
disgusted with the affairs around. I had the feelings of 
a child with reading disability. In the modern literate 
world every move is directed and geared by the printed 
word. Wliat must, this apparently normal, bright End lively 
child, be thinking*? Consider the plight of this ' way-slaer' 
in Crosby's wcrds. (l) In ou.r rush for education and 
learning to read, this "way sider” tumble'^s down, and 
waits for some one to notice, recognise and pro^.lde help. 

Eisenberg's effective expression " a handicap in 


reading is a crippling disorder in a society that is 
inoreaslngljr dependent upon literacy", (2) sums up a hard 
fact that hlooMng of the avenue of written word, closes 
the treasures of literature and makes It difficult to 
earn a living or make adequate social contacts. 

The superiority of human race lies In the Innate 
rologioal ability of man to communicate, and reading Is 
but a wider extension of communication skills. Reading 
IS the function of the brain. It is an elementary neuro¬ 
logical process In a direct continuum of other develop¬ 
mental processes like sitting, walking, running, d 
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talking otc. , which develop before the school- going ago. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic are cortical functions 
developing at school age needing the stimulating help of 
the teacher. They also depend upon the ability of the child 
to form automatic and permanent associations between what 
he hears, says, sees and writes. If the child is unable 
to make such lasting association, he faces failure. Dys¬ 
function of some cortical area, leads to dyslexia, inability 
to read or its related disability dysgraphia, inability to 
write, or dyscholculia, inability to do afithmetlc. 

The majority of children learn to read with an astonish¬ 
ing ease and make us forget that reading is a "complex 
network" or. cognitive processes. It requires the child to . 
use visual, auditory and motor skills to recognise words 
and symbols to associate them with sounds, interpretting 
previous experiences to ive meaning tc these sounds. 
Gradually he supplements the sight and sound approach by 
sequence, structure and sense. 

Extensive surveys in Britain and the United States, 
leave us with the uncomfortable feeling that more and more 
reading casualities are t.aking place in the community. 
According to the figures quoted in 1960 by the Dyslexia 
Memorial Institute, associated wath the Wesley Hospital, 
Chicago, about 30^ of the pupils in grades 1^,7 & Y1 show 
that they do not have sufficient reading proficiency to 
handle the programme of typical American Blemaitary School. 
(3) Dr, James Bryant Conaut, former President of Harvard 
University, states that after carrying out a survey of 
Amerlcah Secondary Education, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Foundation, he has come to the conclusion that hOfo 
of the pupils in the 1su, 2nd and 3rd years of American 
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High Schools ru’G rending at the sixth grade lovol or leso 
(■j). Ma,rgarGt K ewten ■' her paper roT' rtod that it is 
estimated that 10^ of schoci children in Britain have the 
linguistic coding dj.fficulty (4) Rahino''.rLtch C 1968 ) 
cautiously put the reading hackwardness at 3 /^ v;hile some 
American authorities regard it as high as ^0% of the toted 
school population. The roost recent survey report, master- 


mined hy Sir Alien Bullock says that literacy standa-rds of 
school leavoes are not satisfying present- day requircraGnts, 
It also reve-'ils that in an assessment of the reading 
ahiility of 12 years olds, more than 22fo wore 'below aver ago' 
(5') One wonders at this incidence of reading- failure 
going up. There 'are several reasons. Some children foil 
to read because they don't have the intellectual capacity 
to read, others f<ail because they grow up in a culturally 
impoverished environment. There may be some who aTiotiono- 
lly upset bocauso of traumatic home or school condition 
that their concentration to work might cheat them. Still 


o 


another group might la,g because of inadequate teaching 
teachniques. Then, there is the group who may hove 
difficulty in learning to road despite convention.'iL 
instruction, adequate intelligencj snd socio-culturrl 
pportunitiGS, 'uid proper teaching techniques. This is 
the vulnerable group which runs the risk ol romsanang 
illiterate unless helped hy <m understanding teacher vho 

uses proper teaching methods. 

In 1877 , a Icrman physician, Kussmaul, inviented 

the term 'word blindness' and ocdLlod attention to puta one 
who was unable to read 'althou-h his vision, intellect 
and speech were uninipsired (7). seyerra profosslonel papers 


k 
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emerged after Hinshelwood's book on ’Conponitai Word 
Blindness' but the clinical information gathered from 
these papers, was not usable by the average class teacher 
or those most vitally concerned: the parents, 

Burt's emphasis on environmental and psychogenic 
factors came after his investigations into backv/ardness 
and led to a temorrsry loss of interest in congenita],- word 
blindness. The interest revived with T.S, Orton, an 
American psychiatrist and Neurologist in 1925 (TO) and led 
to the formation of 'The Orton Society' - a major profe¬ 
ssional force in U.S.A. 

What had been once a medical field was tolven on by 
sociolopists and educational psychologists, Au'^msta Brunner 
(1917) emphasised the complexity of reading processes (6) 
Burt (1937) snd Schonell (19^8) in Britain described the 
precipitating factors of reading disability together with 
with diagnostic and remedial techniques. Gates (1922) in 
America analysed the skills and perceptional abilities 
underlying the process of reading and developed tests of 
reading readiness. 

The historical background of reading disability and 
its etiology outlined under the theories of 'genetic 
factors', 'maturational lag', 'neurologic’TL dysfunction' 
and 'cerebral dominance' and not mutually exclusive. There 
is almost always an overlap between one causative factor 
and another. Reading disability occurs at all levels of 
intelligence and may be aggravated even if not caused by 
environmental factors and emotional maladjustments. 

V/riters agree that in developmental reading disability 
boys outnumber girls. (Ratios range from 1:4 to IjIO) 





This might hG duG to socinl reasons as a boy, backward in 
learning to read causes more parental concern, then a girl 
facing the srame problem but there may very v/ell be a genetic 
factor underlying its occurance, 

M. Critchley (6) reports that reading disability also occurs 
when language Is strictly phonetic, such lis in Germany, 

Spain, Italy, Holland and Greece. It would occur in ChincU 
and India also though the exact pattern of do feet has not 
been identified. In 19^1, a Japanese neuropsychiatrist, 
reported the case of a 12 year old boy with reading 
disability. A pediatric neurologist, Dr, K.K. Sachdeva, 

(All India Institute of Medical Sciences, 1975") reported of 
the incidence of specific learning disability as a cause of 
school failure in 89 ^ of the sample from upper and middle 
Income groups. 

BEilAVIorAxL SlMPrOMS ASSOCIATED WITH REiiDING 

DIS^IBILITIES. 

Stlology is the fi!..ld of neurologists and merUcalmen 
while the educationist is mere concerned with the behavio¬ 
ral manifestation of the disabled child. How does he behave? 
What makes him different? 

Specific Reading Disability occurs with a v^ariety of 
sensory sind behavioral deficits. -Lo reduce the beterogenity 
of Sympatoms, Benton classified the disorder into two major 
types. "Parietal" oocurlng because of lesions in the 
parietal l^be and is associated \n.th severe dysgraphia. 
■"OfcipitaL" arising out of lesions in the parieto¬ 
occipital area of the dominant hemisphere and reading is 
facilitated by kinesthetic clues and tracing methods ( 2 ). 

Whether hemispheric dominance is a. cause or an effect 
is a question still to be answered. Orton (193?) first 
remarked "defects in the develoTment of the language 
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function may arise from a deTTlation in the process of 
establishing unilateral, brain superiority" (10) 
eversince bhis has been a discussion point among educators. 

According to Crosby "disordered dominance is not 
a cause of neurological reading disorder, but an effect of 
the same neurologic'-'l process that ®aused the reading 
disablliby"^ 

Reading disability may be associabed with visual and 
auditory preceptnal problems. Visual impercoptions appear 
in conjunction with ono or several of the following 
symptoms such as impaired tactile percemption, faulty 
auditory perception, dysgraplu a, dyscalculia aphasia and 
other language disorders, poor motor coorcb'.nationj 
improper sense of direction and body image^ 

Visual imperception associated with reading disability 
range from severe to minimal. The child may have diffi¬ 
culty in difforentiat-’ h letters in r:_phabet. He makes 
"crazy" errors in spellings, "guesses" and ".fudges" while 
reading aloud. The look-say method is a disaster for hj.m. 
He needs phonics and tactile perception through writing. 

He has special problems vd.th letters which are rotations 
cind reversals e,g„ bd; pq; MW;. He may also reverse the 
orfer of letters e.g« dog for god; tar for rat etc. The 
normal child also makes these errors but he soon grows 
out of them and quantitatively makes less of them. Bendor 
Gestalt is a useful and simple way of delecting this type 
of disability. 

Tactile imperception along with visual imperception 
may also appear in reading disability. On its own 
tactile Imperception does not present a problem in 
learning but knowing about it givens a clue to teaching as 
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he will not benefit from tactile techniques pioneered by 
Fern aid. He must be taught phonic ally. 

Some times roading disability appears in conjunction 
with dysgraphia and visual imperception. In that case 
the child shows faulty spellings, or ratio formation of 
individual letters, as well a.s poor penmanship. Correcting 
the visual imperception must be done through frill in 
discriminating one latter from another i.e. intensive use 
of phonics 'md kinesthetic method, if no teccile imperce¬ 
ption is present. Dysgraphi a. is difficult to correct. It 
might improve as usually perception improves mth maturation. 
However, there should be less emphasis on writing and 
mechanical aids like typev/rlter might ease the child's 
problem. 

Perceptual problems are frequently associated with 
motor problems, and they do at times show up with reading 
disability^ Severed motor dj'-sfunctions aiipearing in Cerebral 
Palsy, Polio, Multiple Sclerosis are quite obvious. Minor 
motor dysfunctions, though cause probloiis for the patient 
are not obvious for the la 3 mien. It may manifest .^y |■iifli- 
culty in doing repetitive motions, performing independnent 
tasks with each hand, following movements th-'l invcilPO n 
pattern and a generalised poor coordination. Cmsby (I) 
describes several ways of testing for those neurological 
motor difficulties of patterned movements '•mlrrormotion" and 
motor praxis. The diagnosis of these is helpful in bring¬ 
ing an understanding and sympathetic approach to the 
forgetful, distracted, disorganised, haphazard .and ' clumay‘ 

child. 

On the other hand, Auditory perceptual problem, 

c^T<+-nnn'-V. is the m'“’st difficult to 
although less common fortunnw..ly, 
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tackle. Auditory imperception makes it difficult for the 
child bo even apprcach tb' bask -'f loirm.^l to read as he 
hears the sounds in-correctly and speaks them incorrectly 
too. For diapnosinff, "Wepman Tost" is used in which the 
child picks out words hy the different sounds they make 
and by listening carefully one can identify the sounds the 
child hears incorrectly. The child will best '.learn through 
visual and kinesthetic means and this is the one neurologl- 
cally impaired child for whom the look say method is a. boon. 

According to Critchley, the "socalled" "soft" 
'Vieurological signs are more likely to be demonstrable in 
younger agog roupsfor as the children urew older they tend 
to loose their disabilities”. (6) The neuroligists report that 
a child carrying out an intricate movement with his fingers 
and hand on one side, automatically porforris faint phantom 
mirror opposite movements with the other. This phenomenon 
of "Synkinesia”, as they call it, cm be observed crudly by 
hand-grasp test. If the child squeezes the fingers of another 
persons htmd tightly, the other hand also automatically, 
flexes. Some younger children show '"■ifficulty in the 
performance of spatlo - constructional tasks, including jig 
saw puzzles and kohs' blocks. 

Each child is unique- he may have a simple disorder 
unaccompanied by other neurological difficulties or he may 
have a complex array of neuroligical peculiarities. He may 
have no demonstrable perceptual or motor difficulties, yet 
still have problems. The multi fact ed nature of reading 
disability is its greates challenge to parents, educators 
and physicians. 
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IDHraiPIG^iTlON Di:iGN03ES 


In nourclcrlcal circlosj the teem Dydoxia is vjoll 
understor d, hut in educati'-'nal circles, after the .rd 
Report, it is roferrerl to, as a kind of Readinf Disability, 
Diagnosis without remedial action is usolovss no ckubt, bat 
how can remedial action be taken writhout uninuely indaitlfying 


the exact handicap? 

It is of p.oramoont impc-rtance to indcntLiy at an 
early ago shy a child is • failing to lo;nrn to read, as the 
failure to recognise, causes anxiety, frustration, deprcjssion 
and unavoidable misery. The question arises how efirly 
reading disability can be indontifiod? De Hirsh, jensky end 
Langford (1969) and Meleod ( 1969 ) report that it is possible 
to fore cast, when children first go to scho-ol, those likely 
to fin-^ raarlln!: r’Jfricult. Francos willians stun^y (1970) 
of pro- schoo’l 'cliiXtron shows that It is possible oo picL 
cut before chlinren go to school, those with specific 
learolng (Uffioultioa Effective soreenini; should be c'lrrioO. 
out during the first year of school by touchers, aid do^ct-rs. 
This oert^ilnly requires the Construction of a buttery of 
tests which teachers should bo trulnod to five. Keddcal 
case history should inolurto history of speech ,nnd motor rteve- 
lopaent, child's nrtlculetlon, language and motor-coordination. 
Cases of uneven devclo-,r,ent could be presented for complete 
neurologlora md psychological Invest: gatim. Sonchya 
h aidoG supports the idea that toe-chors shi.ulo bo .a; - 
the "out of step" devclcpsent of ohlldron, should be able to 
recognise those " at risk" and P-vlde unferstenoUng end 
sup^rt for their emeticr.-ol well-being (12) Hargexet Seveton 
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:-i- jv i lJ 'ir-'' = '' 'f J .„j;. 
vorkl:.g on a similar iier -saicl ■■" Its the teacher ini-tjae, 

oalssroom who noerts the ability to riiagnose, chiIt^ran who , , 

are'going to havo liinguago lifriculty" (13), and-iput into-; 

, the hands of, teachers all over Britain towards the enji of,, 

1975", after; validating, its, statistically. -i- ^the Aston Index-- 

a tool: to pick up school, children " at risk.” in learning,,to; 

.read, J as ; early ap they begin; .^.chopl,-ap cl la/ter ah,.peyep,^ 

' The.,.listen I,pdex,.is .anr integratdcl a4oproaph;,|ppovid3,ng ^ 


the teacher,’With' -a ■profile io:f; eachr child .and includes some^r 
original l-ests to ifind out the, general -underlying ability, 
in terns of picture recognitiph, vocabulary and recall as- 
well as his visual sequential memory, his recognition and 
recall of digits, and his sound dlscrimination and sound 
pending. Margaret Newton hopes that teachers while .talking 
to parents will discover any family'hi story of laterality 
or rearling and writing p. olan. Laterality- is the "keyword” 
according to her, who believes confusion or inconsistency in 
lateralisation is a significant tactor in many children who 
have reading problems, 'The Aston Index consists of three 
parts, Form I, Form II and Form III, The first two‘are 
divided into three areas (Appendix - h). 

Earlier attempts at identification of r eacUng, ,■- 
disability c’onsist of various Batteries of tests and 
Checklists described by different writers at different times. 
Dale R, Jordon (lh) talks about three " faces" of dyslexia 
that is visual Dyslexia, Auditory Dyslexia and Dysgraphia 
and presents a comprehensive checklist for ■ each kind ,of 
■lyslexia for the teacher. 



Gareth Ellingsnn (ii) talks abnit :he strengths. 


weaknesses and handicaps of a child as "triangle of Icarn- 

„ "This tr" angle of learning no ten txal 
potential may ho thought of as a chiicT's prescriptipn for 

learning - the prescription hlank is written hy testing and 

diagnosis- the prescription is filled hy --ut teachers". She 

describes a checklist with items mainly frora Paterson- Quay- 

Werry- VJelss Peters Scales which can he easily scored by 

teachers and parents (ji-ppenctLX C).3orae of the essential 

st-andardised tests in addition to the checklists suggested 

hy her are WISC & WPPSI Marianne Jhostig, Bender Gestalt, 

Detroid Tests of learning Aptitudes, Eisensen's examining for 

Aphasia, the wide Range Achievement Tests, Wepman Test of 

Auditory Discrimination, Goodenough- Mrjrris Dramng lost - 

and several others. 

Sandhya Naidco (1|-) stressing the need of early 
identification to "avoid years of frustration" describes 
the assessment procedures to consist of teacher's day to day 


records of sensory functions, motor functi-ns, bohavioral 


problems 'SncI psychnlnglcal evaluations consi»stinp of 
intelligence Tests (individual and group), reading and 
spelling Tests, Tests of speech and I'onguage, Visuo-percepbiial 
functions. Laterality and Right/ Loft confusion. 

It is an established fact that psychological Tests 


have their limitations and there is not a single perfect 
flawless testing instrument. So, until a per.feot diagncstiC 
instrument is devised we must he content with what we h..vc 

,, ^ n'-t- However, there is a growing 

and make the most of it- ^owevei, 

, on of the various disciplines 

awareness about the coordination oi me 


of neurology, 
the diagnosis 


psychology, ma oducotlon to j-ln hands In 
end identi:..ntlnn of Heafdng <Usabilltios 
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I ’Would like another pair of hands to he joined in and that 
is of the parents, 

imCHING T ECHNIQUES 

An article hy Dr. Smith, 'Trends in Begjnning Reading 
since 190O' gives a historical account of approaches to 
reading in U.S.a. She states that by 19OO, the alphabet 
approach to reading had disappeared and the phonic approach 
started in I89O, was in full swing. The a}')preciatirin of 
reading with comprehension gradually scorned the ' juggling 
with meaningless phonic elements' rxnd phonics was practically 
ahandonecl. The pendulum swung to the other extreme of an 
exaggerated emphasis on silent reading for meaning. The 
Activity- movement came in by 1920 and by 1940 , systematised 
reading programmes and the use of basal readers was in vogue. 
The 'new' phonic method th word attack approach, television 
method, programmed instruction, linguistic approach, the 
indlvldual!seel plan, the ^'i-ugmented R-.man Alphabet, were rather 
old wines in new bottles, 

Horrace Mann's whole-word or look say method fully 
developed by the middle of the 19 th century, which rega^rded 
phonics as boring, frustrating, and confusing for the child. 
The phonic-advocates on the other hand condemned the slow 
and time-consuming element of look-say method. However, the 
two extremes have sought an accomodation and the goal today 
is an amalgamation of both methods. This combination in 
class room situation is applied in three ways - the Basal 
Reading Programme, the language Experience Approach and the 
Individualised Approach, * 

Walcutt blamed the various analytic 'look-and-say', 
'flash' , 'see-and say' , ’lohal systems c d teaching, which 
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concentrate upon the earl iclentiflcatic^- of a word with 
its meaning, rather than its sound, for producing more 
reading problems. -And several others agreed with him. In 
I96O5 the San Francisco Curriculum Survey Ormmittee made 
recommendations under the heading ’Heading: the Basic 
importance of phonics' and suggested that phonic or syllabic 
(but not alphabetic) techniques, possessed certain merits for 
the poor reader, although they were not in keeping with the 
Gestalt principles of learning. It is not fair to say that 
a particular method can cause reading disability. In 1937 , 
Orton reported three times more reading problems in children 
taught hy look-and say method (l). Munroe also advocated the 
old fashioned phonic approach. 

Bender believed that there is danger in starting 
children to learn to read too early. She gave the example 
of Sweden, where there is relatively lov .incidence of reading 
disability and the children first attend School at 7 years. 
Connected with the problem of when to start schooling, 
developed the concept of ’reading readiness' and several 
Reading-readiness-Charts'. -But they do not improve reading 
disability, except by bringing about early diagnosis. 

Attempts have been made recently t^ counteract the 
Illogical, spellings of the Ehglish language too. Bernard 
Shaw's extended alphabet, pitman's Augmented Homan (A.R.) 
also known as the 'Initial-Teaching Alphabet' (I.T.A.) mth 
41 characters, Lyn Wanclon's Pictogram Syston are the outcome 

of such efforts. 

The fact ranalns that educational research edmed at 
improving methods has not eradicated the hard core of the 
problem- reader. 
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Though there is a wealth of clinioal knowledge ahcut 
Reading disability, we do not have appropriate school 
programmes or public awareness as to how to teach these 
children. Today, a deaf or blind child can m^ire readily 
receive a well-sounded education then a child \d.th reading 
problem, because their prohlons are easily reccgnised and 
widely understood. 

T.R. Miles(16) suggests the sort of information to be 
given to tho parents, so that they can actively participate 
in the amelioration of their child’s reading problems. 
Suggesting guidelines to teachers and stressing the importance 
of trial and error and flexibility of approach, he puts forth 
the system of "Building up a dictionary" and "phonetic - cue- 
method". He found success by giving practice in writing 
series of phonetically systematic words to give confidence 
and understanding of irregular English w'rds. 

Ell^rgson appropriately sums up the rationahle behind 
these methods "Most Clinical methods" for teaching the 
slow leaver "are llgical step-by-step progressions which 
help build neural pathways within the child" (ii). The 
earlier the' slow child receives the. r erne rial help, the 
easier it is for teacher and child, Ellingson also stresses 
the importance of patience and time and describes the 
pre-reading skills which should he taught before starting 
teaching to read and the multi-sensorial approach for 
associating letters and sounds. 

G,L, Sceats teaching a 10 years old no-reader, 

Arther in Newzealand, found great success with "the Soott 
Programmed Reading kit" and suggested to raise the child's 
mind to a conscious logically reassured, level. (18) 
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Talking ctbout ’’Remedial Re-Education”> Sandhya Naidoo (4) advises a 
programme devised on through undorstanding of tho i^hild, as to whore he 
ejiperiences particular difficultyj knowledge of his strengths and vroaknesses; 
positive motivation, tcaciior pupil relationship, individual instruction said 
success- experiences. 

Gill C, Cotterol (4) gave throe lectures on tho teaching proccduros and 
advocated (Edith Norrio letter - Casc-^stom) and Fcrnald. Auditory - 
Kinesthetic method for auditory dysloxics| and junior phonic - Rummy game, 
simple spoiling rules, language training, meehnnical aids like typcvffiters 
and a systematic approach to basic sounds tiirough a chock list, for visual 


dyslexics. 

In tho Rehab Report (19) a parent gives a useful suggestion about 
"namc-tho- shape” alphabet and « family of letter” devised by her for her 
child, 

Margaret Newton and Michaol Tliomson (suggests an underlying philosopy 
of ”PERCEPTUAL ANCHORS". They profess ” a system of rules, orders and 
regularities which can bo roinfr od by concrete m. iational strategics and 
relevant mnemonics” The torching environiaont according to them, should suit 


individual needs and lias to be motivating. 

In an appeal to parents -and teachers Crosby suggests throe A's 

acceptance, approval and affection (i) In planning a curriculum for slow 

learners ho suggests to limit regarding, in primary stages, to a liandful of 

words essential for their safety o.g danger, fire, stop, go, poison otc and 

address. After ten or twelve years begin intensive regarding instruction. 

It appears to bo a sound suggestion bocauso at this stage some of tho 

pcrcoptual problems would have improved or disappeared and he could bo 

taught with greater speed, much loss effort and exasperation. 

No ono single teaching method works in isolation wliat is needed is 

"the skillful lending of a variety of methods". Infact, I quite agree with 

Ortons's saying "anything that will work is a good method” and more than 

method is the ” quality of the toachor” that is important. Ckie docs not 

„ . . n V + "brv.d’’ tween the teacher and tho taught is an 

expect miraclos, but the Doaa 

essential prerequisite to any improvement. 
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Great attention sl^uild be given t^ emotionol consider-^ 
ation. The child needs to understand his difficulty that he 
will a].ways read slowly ^and ni'-re work will be expected of 
him, Similar underst^anding from his teachers permission to 
read any way he can, by context, ilctures, thui'/ihprints on the 
page, just so long as he cbtadns the meaning. Less emihasis 
should be placed on oral reading and meclnmical -nlds should 
not be scorned at. If, with age his condition shows perm.an- 
ence, he needs guidance into a vocation demanding less 
reading. 

Some of the current trends and basic concepts under¬ 
lying the principles of training slow-^teachers and monitoring 
sucess from their training programmes are - 

(1) Inchridual Educational Plans 

( 2 ) statement of objectives 

(3) Recording pro pros 

(If) Behaviour- modification Techniques 

(5) Programming instruction through task-analysis. 
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The ReijCiPt of a working ccmr^ittee commissioned "by 
the British Council for Rehabilitation of EisablGd summarisGcl 


their finCdngs as follows. 

a) that a substantial number of children 'and adults 
are significantly hajidicaij-ped by rearling dlsabil- 
tiGS, 


b) that many of those go through life v/ith their 
disability unrecognised. 

o) that the provision which is made for them Is 
grossly inadequate. 

d) that there is a considerable lack of kn'-v/lecyo 
about the nature of reading disabilities and of 
the kind of remedial help which might be given 
to those, who suffer from it. 


g) that there is far too little public kriowVjdgc of 
the extent of and the ways in which reading 
disabilities can handicap ^nctins (19). 

The pa^st nresiden' '''f Orton Soci' Mrs, Margai’ot 

Rowson, once remarked that if her work was able to geneiate 

the interest and opbimlsm for learning disabilities, within 

the related fields of disciplines, she would fed well 


regarded. The interest and optimism has been generated 
and the last century has brought in multlude of rosearches, 
in the United Kingdom and the United States, emphasising its 

multifaceted, com -lex nature, under the auspices c..f multiple 

. ^ s fi idd Whit is more Imy^'rtant 

disciplines interested in this iieiu. 

n™, is the collaboration of these cUsolpliocs end a joint 
effort at trenslatln!! the research findings of one rlisclpline 
to another end bringing It doen to the level of teachers and 


parents for proper implementation. 


There is eri ontlmlstic 
learning disability, if b® can. 


future for a child v/ith 
be iliagnosed early enough 


to 
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get remedial help under a 33 .pathetic and under standing 
adult. The Individual is a continuing entity- and the 
remeclical work should be considered as a whole. The earlier 
it starts the more effective it would be : 

If the third All India Concercnce on Educational 
Research organised by ERIC can generate the interest of some 
researchers in India to study the behaviour of problaT. 
readers and the methods of teaching them, along with 
strategies of intervention programmes based on developsental 
checklists, the efforts of ERIC would be well rewarded. 
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research & INNOVATIONS COMITTEE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATIOHAL RESEARCH AJID TRAINING 


Xll6DLgi_.Ed lJ.o qti nn r t hR L^.iahlpd 


C.II.K. MI3RA 

It is estimated that over 500 million peorle in the world 
today cannot talie full part in aiLl the common activities of 
daily life, for they suffer from physical, mental or sensory 
impairments, -which might result in disability, causing difficultie 
f<»r them in expected performances and ultimately they are handl- 
capped. One fourth of these people are children, four fifths 
of them belonging to poor families from developing countries. 

By the year 2000 there will be at least 600 million disabled 
persons, one third of the world's population will be under 15 year 
of age living in developing areas and 1^0 million of these 
children will be disabled. Special care,treatment and education 
therefore is significant. The problem is complex and sizeable 
and the progress towards soxution has been far too meagre. VJhat 
could be done under the present circumstances to prevent such a 
calamity? Twenty one years ago the U.N. General Assembly had 
declared the Rights of the child. Deelanation on the Rights of 
Eisahled persons came in duly 1900. Education can he a means 
of achieving them. India's National Plan of Action in the 
International Year of Disabled Persons also supports the theme 
of full participation and equality. The need to evolve a 
Nablonal Policy for the disabled vjhich i-dll help the disabled 
persons to realize education, training, employment, legal 
protections and to intensify efforts to organize training, care, 
guidance and w«rk oppart uni ties for them are contained among 
the objectives of the National Plan of action. 

Statistical estimates of the number of disabled persons 
in India on various cat ego. '.es are not yet available. The 
National Sample Survey organisations is going to conduct an 
All India Survey bet?.7Ja8Jr>d'uly and Deconber 198 I. There is a 
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felt need for trained personnel, adequate equipment for early 
detec ions and reliabilit , tests and Uagnostlc dei/i'-'es. 
Equally important is the change of attitudes, towards the 
disabled, both ixisidj aiib ouooide the school enAdronment, 

Enrolment and education of a subsbantial number of hand!cappbd 
children, schemes for scholarship, establishment of centres etc, 
have been taken as core services for the disabled under years 
in this country in its national Plan, 

Parental Involvement for education of children with a 
special need has been recognised through recent research 
(Honig 1978). A. Conference "Parenting Education of Handicapped 
Young Children" in May 1978 at Teachers College, U.SwA. is an 
instance of this awareness. A deepening and pervasive spread 
of child development concepts and knowledge has began to resulb, 
very gradually, in a healthy change in this treatment of children, 
with special needs« It is being realiscjd all over that 
SLliiiur cLbXoii, eiiJ. j-i-iLiu .1 oTowtli of children 

are to begin early in order to prevent the severity of the 
effects of disability, More recdnbly, researches by Klaus 
and Kennell (197^), Bell & hinsj. A/orbh C1972, Bra'zeltori ('1975) 
have demonstrated the power of early loving attachment between 
parent and child for its development. Since the handicap 
itself may already involve much frustration for a child, parent 
involvement Is critical for such children. Ways by which 
parents can be involved may differ according to handicapping 
conditions and special needs, but it is significant to nohe 

4 

that process variables which relate to developmental facili¬ 
tation''which s the parents provide as well as their intellectual 
activity and expectation have proved far more important than 
status Arariables such as income or educational level of the 
paTf ts (Honig, 1975)' the other hard, parents need advise 
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and arientation in order to overcome their usual sense of 
guilt and a tendency for overprotection. They also need 
guidelines for utilising aspects of the home environment 
for learning experience of the children. 

The educator also needs far more knowledge, skills and 
atbitudinal change in order to cope up \rLth the challenge of 
educating the disabled. The existing teacher education 
programmes are grossly inadequate for this speciel requirement. 
Where such training exists, the conditions are not ideal. 
Commendable efforts are seen from voluntary agencies and 
public institutions in the direction. However, if an integral 
approach is tu be taken, all teachers at all le/els must be 
oriented. Many relevant issues regarding schools and schooling 
for the handicapped have been outlined (Birch, 19^5)* Approaches 
to individualization of educational materials for special 
children in the mainstream are also available (Anderson, 19/C)* 
Arguments for special programmes for special children 
(Thomas, 1980) are also put forward, '^ome of the theories 
are quite puzzling for the teacher. He needs practical 
guidelines for handling handicapped children effectively. He 
might be guided in issues regarding standards to be expected, 
effects of his own protection or rejection of the handicapped 
child, rewarding, punishing and a lot other practical 
information. Sandu (197^, 1976) has discussed school environ¬ 
ment for handicapped children. Shankar (1977) Has brought 
out the Indian situation for exceptional children. 

In common with other problems of education, disability 
also cannot be dealt vith as on isolated phenomenon. It too 
has on intimate and inextricable connection with other socio¬ 
economic variables, ideological issues, real priorities and 
insigb.tfulness of the decision mailers etc. Informed and 
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effective educational programmes ought to depend on research 
findings. Unfortunately n.) policy dGcisi<'n can be talcen on 
the basis of sporadic and erratic research attempts, localized 
and often partial in viev. Correlational, eTcperimental, 
clinical, survey research, curriculum research, system 
studies and organizational studies, test development research 
programmes involving home, famil5'', community, etc. Special 
training methods, vocationalization, self-reliance education, 
studies of cognitive, social and emotive development and 
special researches on different kinds of disability may 
perhaps be effective if they are conducted in a consented 
and systematic manner. A two way interchange of knowhow will 
be necessary, since the social worker already engaged in 
serving the disabled would require a minimal orientation 
in research methods and the researcher engaged in more 
comfortable research pursuits within the framework of 
education may have to be oriented on the significance of 
the neglected field of education for the disabled. Other 
Interactions would be necessary, with the mediCEal practicener, 
social and behavioural Scientist , the expert in Implements 
for the disabled and rehabilitation. Often community 
sources would have to be '^used ' as research workers. 

The scope of the theme extends beyond having to educate 
a given numbers of disabled children. The matter of educating 
people to prevent disability, prevention of accidents disably 
diseases etc. are also to be considered. Many impairments 
are reversible, if detected early. Effects of malnourishment 
is also well known. With experience gained from health 
education, it should be possible to tackle such related 
issues. 
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